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A 
JOURNEY FROM 


FORT PRINCE OF WALES, 
IN HUDSON’S BAY, 


TO THE 


NORTHERN OCEAN, 


FOR THE DISCOVERY OF COPPER MINES. AND 
A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


Performed between the Years 1769 and 1772, 


By Mz. SAMUEL HEARNE. __,. 
a ce 


"Ture Hudson’s Bay Company, however traduced by 
some, as being inimical to discoveries within the 
bounds of their charter, have, on mure occasions thaw 
one, shewn themselves zealous in promoting whatever 
might tend to the honour or benefit of their country, 
as well as their own individual interests. 

Animated with those collective views, they ap- 
pointed Mr. Samuel Hearne, one of their officers, to 
prosecute discoveries in a track littie known, even 
from the report of the natives, who sometimes resorted 
to the settlement. In his instructions, he was directed 
to proceed towards latitude 70 deg. north, to endea- 
vour to trace the Far-off-Metal River to its mouth, 
to explore the situation of the copper mines, if any, of 
‘which indistinct accounts had been given; and, in 
short, to attend to any localities which might be pro. 
ductive of an extended commerce, or geographical 


knowledge. r : 
His first attempt was made in the close of the year 
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1769, when, after proceeding about two hundred 
miles, his Indian guides deserted him; and it was with 
great difficulty he regained the settlement at Fort 
Prince Wales. Not daunted by this unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, he set out again on the 23d of February 
1770, accompanied by three northern and two southern 
Indians. Having travelled, without any material oc- 
currence, for upwards of a month, the difficulties of 
proceeding farther, till the season became more ad- 
vanced, were so great, that they were induced to 
pitch their winter tent, in which they lodged till the 
27th of April, when they again resumed their 
journey. 

They reached the river Cathawhachaga, in latitude 
63 deg. 4 min. north, about the beginning of July. 
In their way to the westward they crossed several 
other rivers, sometimes in a canoe, which they carried 
with them, and sometimes by fording. As their dis. 
tresses multiplied, the Indians again began to shew 
dissatisfaction ; but by an unfortunate accident, on 
the 11th of August, the quadrant was broke, at a 
time when they found themselves in latitude 63 deg. 
10 min. north, longitude 10 deg. 40 min. west of 
Churchill river; and this laid Mr, Hearne under the 
disagreeable necessity of returning again to the fort, 
After experiencing incredible distresses, he reached the 
setilement on the 25th of November, and thus ended 
his second abortive attempt. 

Still resolute to accomplish the business committed 
to him, and taught by experience how to provide 
against several ills that he had utdergone in his former 
journeys, Mr. Hearne, with the approbation of the 
factory, made preparations for a third expedition, 
which, as it was more interesting, as well as suc- 
cessful, we mean to detail at some length. 

Having engaged an Indian chief, named Maton- 
abbee, as his guide, who clearly and sensibly pointed 
out the causes which had contributed to their former 
failures, and described the plan he would wish to ree 
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commend in this attempt, Mr. Hearne set out again, 
with a party belonging to the Indian chief, on the 
7th of December 1770; and for some days they found 
the weather tolerably mild for that season of the year. 

On the 16th, they arrived at Egg River, where 
Matonabbee and his friends had secured, as they 
thought, some provisions and necessary implements a 
short time before. Oa examining the place of the de- 
posit, however, they found the whole had been carried 
off by some of the Indians, who had passed that way ; 
a loss which was severely felt by them, but borne with 
heroic fortitude ; nor did'a word of revenge, in case 
it should be in hele power, escape their lips 

Qn the 18th, as they were continuing their COUTSse, 
they discovered several joints of déer in good preser- 
vation, which had been recently killed by some un- 
known Indians. On this they feasted with much sa- 
tisfaction, as they had fared very hard for some pre- 
ceding days. Entering some woods on the 26th, they 
had the good fortune to kill four deer; and as they 
' had not tasted any thing for three days, except a pipe 
of tobacco and a draught of snow water, their strength, 
loaded as they were, was beginning to fail, and they 
requested leave to halt a day, to refresh themselves, 

Our author says, he never spent such a melancholy 
Christmas in his life; and when he reflected on. the 
delicacies that were then expending in every part of 
Christendom, under the pressure of fatigueand hunger, 
he could not refrain from wishing himself in a more 
genial clime, The Indians, however, kept in good 
spirits, and flattered him that they would soon find - 
better roads, aud deer and game in greater plenty. _ 

Directing their course to the westward, they en- 
tered on thick shrubby woods, ‘consisting chiefly of 
stunted pines and dwarf junipers, with some few willow © 
bushes and poplars, : 

On the 30th, they arrived at the east side of Island | 
Lake, where they killed two large deer. In the even- 
ing of that day the guide was taken ill; and from 
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the nature of his complaint, it appeared, that gorging 
some days before was the principal cause of it. No- 
thing is more common, indecd, than for those people 
to overload their stomachs after being weakened by 
long fasting, and the effect of this cannot but be felt. 
Yet, though they are voluptuaries, when it is in their 
power, no nation can support longer abstinence, or 
shew more fortitude under the privation of every 
necessary. 
On the ist of January 1771, they procecded on 
about sixteen miles along the same lake, when they 
came to two tents, in which some of the wives and 
families of Matonabbee’s party had been left, waiting 
their husbands’ return from the fort. Here eley found 
two. men, and about twenty women and children 3 and 
as those two men had neither gun nor ammunition, 
they had no other means of subsisting themselves and 
friends, but by catching fish, and snaring a few rabbits, 
The former were plentifet, and consisted of pike, 
darbel, and trout, with some fish for which we have no 
English name. 
_ ‘tre centre of Island Lake lies in latitude 60 deg. 
45 min. north, Jongitude 102 deg. 25 min. west from 
London. . It is in some places about thirty-five miles 
wide, and isso full of islands, that the whole lake 
resembles a jumble of winding rivers and creeks. Fish 
is abundant in every part, and therefore, it is a favou- 
rite station with the northern Indians, who visit Prince 
of Waies’s Fortin autumn. Many of the islands, as 
well as the main-land round the lake, are covered 
with dwaif wood. The face of the country, like all 
that to the north of Seal River, is hilly and full of 
rocks. 

Pursuing their journey towards the north-west, 
their provisions ran very short, till the 16th, when the 
Indians killed no fewer than twelve deer. This sup- 
ply induced them to halt a few days, in order to dry 

and pound some meat, to render it lighter of carriage. 

Having, by the 221, prepared a sufficient steck of 
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portable provisions, and repaired their sledges and — 
snow shoes, they resumed their journey, In the after- 
noon of that day, they fell in with a stranger who had. 
one of Matonabbee’s wives under his care. This was 
the first person they had seen, in seein some hune 
dred miles, who was not connected with their own 
party : a proof how thinly this part of the country 
was peopled. 

Next day they found deer stil] more numerous ; and 
congratulated themselves on the prospect of suffering 
no more want during the winter. 

On the 3d of February, they were so near the edge 
of the woods, that the barren land was in sight to the 
northward; and as the woods trended to the west, 
they were obliged to travel more in that direction, for 
the sake of keeping among them, and consequently 
among the deer. ‘This day they saw several strangers, 
some of whom joined their party. 

On the 6th, they crossed the main branch of Catha. 
whachaga River, about three quarters of a mile broad ; 
and soon after arrived at the side of Partridge Lake, 
which they crossed on the ice next day, where it was 
about fourteen miles over. ‘The intensity of the cold 
was beyond expression, and many of the crew were. 
frost-bitten. One of Matonabbee’s wives was so 
frozen, as to be almost incrusted on the lower parts 
with ice; and as she was thawing in great pain, her 
companions only jeered her, and told her she was 
rightly served for belting her clothes so high; a cir- 
cumstance which they ascribed to the vanity of shew- 
ing a well-turned leg. 

After passing Partridge Lake, they found ae rte) 
abundant for many days, that the Indians killed more 
than they could eat or carry with them. Accustomed 
themselves to subsist on precarious supplies, they have 


no idea of saving for the benefit of others; and riot — 


on game when they fall in with it, regardless of their 
real wants, or the future consequences of the devastae 
tion they make, 

BS 
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On the 21st, they crossed the Snow-bird Lake, and 
found deer as plentifulas before, so that much time was 
expended in killing and eating them; but as Mr.- 
Hearne was assured that the season would by no 
means permit them to proceed in adirect line to the Cops 
per-Mine River, this delay was of little consequence. 

in crossing Prke Lake, on the 3d of March, they 
came up to a large tent of northern Indians, who had 
been ‘iving there from the beginning of winter, and 
hav emp'oyed that long interval in catching deer in a 
pound. Indeed so successful is this method of sport 
ing, in a country where the game is so abundant, that 
maby familes subsist by it, without having occasion to 
move their tents above once or twice in the course of 
a whole winter. 

Such an easy mode of procuring subsistence in the 
winter months, isa capital blessing to the aged and 
infin; but is apt to render the young and active in- 
dolent and inert; foras those parts of the country, 
where deer abound, are destitute of every animal of 
the fur kind, it cannot be supposed that such as can 
live with so little tcil, will give themselves the trouble 
of hunting for furs, which are requisite to procure 
them ammunition and other European commodities. 
Such is the language, our anthor observes, of the more 
industrious among the Indians themselves; but in his 
opinion, there cannot exist astronger proof, that man- 
kind were not created for happiness in this werld, 
than the conduct of the miserable beings who inhabit 
this wretched part of it®, Nowe but the aged, the 
infirm, the women, and children, anda few who are 
regardless of opinion (and they are the happy few 
every where!) will submit to remain im the parts 
where focd and clothing are tobe procured on Such 


* Man was certainly made for happiness; but his own foolish 
passious, or his being a slave to the passions or opinions of others, 
deprive him in every climate of his birth right. From these sources 
flow the infelicity of man; not that nature has been unkind, or 
God unjust. 
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easy terms; because they cannot shine as hunters, or 
accumulate. furs. And what do the more industrious 
gain by all their trouble? Their real wants are 
easily supplied. A hatchet, an ice chissel, a file, and 
a knife are all that is required to enable them to 
procure a comfortable livelihood ; and those who aim 
at more, are always the most unhappy, and have the 
most numerous wants to supply. 

Those who bring their furs to the factory, indeed, 
pride themselves much on the respect which is shewn 
them hy the English ; to obtain which, they frequently 
run the risk of being starved in their way thither or 
back ; and all they can possibly procure for their 
year’s labour, seldom amounts to more than is suffi- 
cient to yield a bare subsistence till the return of the 
season ; while such as are despised for their indolence 
or want of spirit, generally live ina state of plenty ; 
and consequently must be most happy and most inde- 
pendant also. He therefore is at once the greatest 
philosopher and the wisest man, who lives for himself, 
his family, and friends ; and laughs at the madness of 
ambition, and the whistlings of a name. 

Having stopped a night in company with the In- 
dians whom they found on the Pike Lake, they be. 
gan crossing the remainder of it next morning; but 
though the weather was fine, and the whole breadth — 
not more than twenty-seven miles, the Indians were 
so full of play, that they were upwards of two days 
before they reached the west side of it. 

On the 8th of March, they lay near a place called 
Black Bear Hill, where they killed two deer; and next 
day they had such fine pleasant weather, as gave them 
the prelude of spring, though little thaw was yet visible. 

On the 19th, they saw the track of several stran« 
gers; and on the subsequent day came up to five 
tents of northern Indians, who had resided there. 
great part of the winter, snaring deer, 

At this place, a storm came on which raged with 
such violence, that they did not move for several days ; 
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and as some of the Jndians they had fallen in with, 
were proceeding to Fort Prince Wales, Mr. Hearne 
embraced the opportunity of sending a letter by then 
to the chicf, to acquaint him with his progress. The 
jatitude here was calculated to be 61 deg. 30 min. 
north, longitude about 19 deg. 50 min. west of 
Churchill River. 

The weather becoming fair and temperate on the 

23d, they again pursued their way, and on that and 
the ‘succeeding days, they fell in with several Indians, 
some of whom being acquaintances of the party, 
joined company. 

- Continuing to shape their course to the westward, 
on the 8th of April, they arrived at a lake called 
Little Fish Hill, and pitched their tents on an island 
init. Here the Indians finding deer very numcrons, 
determined to stay some time, and to lay in a stock 
of portable provisions ; because, from the season of 
the year, they were aware, that their game would. 
quit the covert of the woods for the barren grounds. 

At this time the party did not consist of less than 
seventy persons, who were lodged in seven tents. 
For ten days the hunting went on briskly, and having 
procured an adequate supply of dried stores, they 
again set off on the 18th of April. After travelling 
about ten miles, they came to a tent of Indians, near 
the Thelewey-aza River. From these people Mato- 
pabbee purchased another wife, though he had six be« 
fore; and most of them of the size of grenadiera. In- 
deed the chief pride of an Indian is to havea wife of 
strength rather than beauty; for in a country like 
this, where a partner, able to endure hard labour, is the 
chief motive for the union, and the attachment of sex 
a secondary object, this preference of choice is not to 
be wondered at. 

In general, the women here are far from being 
objects of attraction, according.to our ideas of beauty ; 
though there area few, when young, that are not 
quite destitute of personal charms, Hard labour, 
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however, hard fare, and a rigorous climate, soon ren- 
der them wrinkled; aud they have al! the marks of 
decrepitude before they are thirty. But this does 
not render them less dear and valuable to the owners, 
provided their strength remains; and a woman who 
can carry eight er ten stone weight in summer, or 
drag a much greater weight in winter, is sure of a hus- 
band, whatever her person may be. As for good 
temper and mental accomplishments, of so much con- 
sequence ip polished society, and without which the 
conjugal union must be a state of misery, it is here 
of little value. ‘The men have a wonderful facility in 
making the most stubborn comply, with as much promp- 
titude as the most willing ; the command is given, and 
it must be obeyed. 

Women indeed are kept at a very great distance. 
They perform the most laborious offices; and yet the 
meanest male in the family must be satisfied before 
wife or daughter is permitted to taste a bit; and in 
times of scarcity, they frequently go without a single 
morsel. Should they attempt to serve themselves in 
secret, it must be done with great caulion, asa de. 
tection would subject them to a beating at feast. In- 
deed, an embezzlement of provisions would be a blot 
in their character which it would be difficult to efface. 

As the vicinity of ‘Thelewey-aza River afforded 
plenty of good birch, they halted there several days to 
complete the wood work for the canoes, and other 
necessary purposes. On the 20th, a brother of the 
Indiau guide, and some others were sent forward to a 
small lake, named Clowey, to build a canoe with all 
expedition. 

Just as the rest of the party were about to move, 
one of the women was taken in labour, a circumstance 
that detained them two days. The instant, however, 
that the poor woman was delivered, the tents were 
struck ; and with hey child on her back anda small 
burden besides, she was forced to keep pace with them 
and frequently to wade knee deep in water and melted 
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‘snow. Her looks, exclusive of her piteous MoOans,, 
were a sufficient proof of the anguish she endured 3% 
and .our author says, he never felt more than he did. 
for this miserable woman, whom it was not in his} 
power to relieve. 

When a northern Indian woman is taken in labour, 
she is removed to asmall tent, out of the hearing of | 
the men, and only women and girls are suffered to go 
near her. During the pains of parturition, no assist- 
ance whatever is given, the whole is left to nature ; 
and when they are told of the aid which European 
women receive from their midwives, they will ironically 
observe ¢ that the many hump backs, handy legs, and 
other deformities among the English, were undoubtedly 
owing to the great skill of midwives and nurses.” 

_ The children are always named by the parents, 
or some of their nearest relations. Boys have various 
appellations, generally derived from place, season, or 
animal; but the names of the girls are chiefly taken 
from some part or property of a martin; such as the 
white martin, the black martin ; the martin’s head, the 
martin’s tail, &c, | 

They now shaped their course nearly north; but 
the snow was so much melted from the heat of the 
sun, that they were ten days in reaching Clowey, 
though the distance was not more thau eighty-five 
miles from their last station. 

On their arrival at Clowey, a lake about twelve 
miles over, the 3d of May, they found their capiain’s 
brother and associates had only distanced them three 
days. Here they were joined by several Indians from 
different quarters, all with an intent of building their 
Canoes at the same place. | 

it was the 20th before the canoes belonging to Mr, 
Hearne’s party were ready. These vessels are neces- 
sarily very slight and simple in their construction, as 
it is sometimes requisite to carry them more than one 
hundred miles. ‘V'heir chief use is to cross lakes and 
unfordable rivers, after the ice is dissolved; for in 
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winter, both land and water are one solid mass. The 
Indian employs no other tools in the construction of 
his vessel, save a hatchet, a kuife, a file, and an awl ; 
yet the workmanship is “Hot to be excelled by what 
the most expert artist could accomplish with every tool 
in common use. 

The shape of the northern Indian canoe bears some 
resemblance to a weaver’s shuttle, but the stern is by 
far the widest part, as there the baggage is generally 
laid, and occasionally a second person stretched out at 
his full length. ‘The dimensions are about twelve feet 
long, by two in the widest part. The bottom is quite 
flat. The single paddle is generally used in steering. 

Mr. Hearne distributed a little tobacco among the 
Indians they fell in with at Clowey ; and indeed, a 
pipe or two, and sometimesa present of a few inches 
of roll tobacco, were always expected by every stran- 
ger of any consequence. ‘This constant demand, added 
to the consumption of his own party, diminished his 
stores more than one half, before he had proceeded 
thus far. Gunpowder and shot are likewise articles 
of high estimation among the Indians; and Matonab- 
bee, from his own supplies, liberally gratified his coun- 
trymen with them. 

Leaving Clowey, they proceeded northward. Soon 
after they fellin with some strangers, who informed 
them that Captain Keelshies was within a day’s walk 
to the southward. By this chief our author had dis- 
patched a letter to the Fortin his last attempt, just 
before the quadrant was broke; and they had not 
met since. ‘Iwo young men were therefore coni- 
missioned to proceed to Keelshies’ station, to receive 
the letters and goods that had been entrusted'to him 
on Mr. Hearne’s account. These returned on the 
22d, and reported that Captain Keelshies intended to 
join them ina few days, and deliver the things with 
fis own hand. 

The evening of the 24th of May, the weather was 
‘excessively bad, accompanied with vies thunder 
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and lightning. Next morning, however, the wind 
veering about, it became intensely cold and frosty, 
which much impeded their progress. The country, 
over which they travelled now, was quite barren, 
and sprinkled with a few dry stumps of trees. 

On the 27th, resuming their journey, they walked 
about twelve miles to the nerthward, on the ice of a 
small river that falls into Peshew Lake. Seeing a 
smoke to the southward, they advanced to an island in 
that lake, and there pitched their tents with an ing, 
tention of waiting the approach of Captain Keelshies, 

Jn thenight, one of Matonabbee’s wives and another 
woman eloped; and it was supposed they had gone 
to rejoin their former husbands, from whom they had! 
some time before been taken by force. The chief 
was almost inconsolable for the loss of his wife,. 
though he had stiJl six remaining. Indeed it seems she: 
was by far the handsomest of his flock, and possessed! 
every valuable and engaging quality to be found in am 
Indian. She appeared, however, unhappy with Mag. 
tonabbee; and probably preferred being the sole wife: 
of a young fellow of less note, than to share the: 
divided affection of the greatest man of the country.. 

Time immemorial, it has been a custom among those | 
people to wrestle for the woman to whom they are: 
attached; and of course the strongest carries off the: 
prize. Indeed, without a considerable share of bo. 
dily strength, or some natural or acquired couse-. 
quence, it is seldom permitted to keep a wife, whom) 
a stronger man thinks worth bis notice, or whom he: 
wants to assistin carrying his goods. 

This savage and unnatural custom prevails throughe. 
out all their tribes, and excites a spirit of emulation: 
among youth to distinguish themselves in gymnastic: 
exercises, to enable them to protect their wives and! 
property. 

The manner in which they tear the women and! 
other property from each other, is not so much by: 
fighting as by hauling each other by the hair of the) 
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head, Seldom any hurt is done in those rencounters. 
Before the contest begins, it is not unusual for one or 
both of the combatants to cut off his hair, and to grease 
his ears in private. If one only is shorn, though he 
be the weakest man, he generally obtains the victory ; 
so that it is evident, address will ever exceed mere 
strength among all nations. 

The bye-standers never interfere on these occa. 
sions; not even the nearest relations, except by ad. 
vice to pursue or abandon the contest. Searcely a 
day passes without some overtures being made for 
contesis of this kind; and our author says, it often 
affected him much, to see the object of the dispute, 

sitting in»pensive silence, and awaiting the termination 
of the combat, which was to decide her fate.» Some. 
times a woman happens to be won by a man whom she 
mortally hates; but even in this case, she must be 
passive, should she at the same time be torn from a 
man she really loves. : 

It is generally, however, young women, or at least 
such as have no children, who thus frequently change 
masters; for few are fond of maintaining the children 
of others, except on particular occasions. 

Some of the aged, particularly if they have the 
reputation of being conjurors, possess great influence 
over the rabble, and sometimes prevent such irregu. 
larities. As far, indeed, as their own family and 
connections are concerned, they will exert their utmost 
influence; but when their own relations are guilty, 
they seldom interfere. This partial conduct creatcs 
them secret, as. well as open, enemies; but fear or 
superstition prevents the ebullitions of revenge. : 

Unprincipled and savage as the northern Indians 
may appear, in robbing each other, not only of their 
property, but their wives, they are naturally mild, and 
seldom carry their enmity farther than wrestling. A 
murder is seldom heard of among them; and the 
perpetrator of such a horrid crime is sure to experience 
the fate of Cain: he is a wanderer, and becomes 
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forlorn and forsaken, even by his own relations and 
former friends. 
Captain Keelshies joined them on the morning of 
the 29th. He delivered a packet of letters to Mr. 
Hearne, and such goods as had been intrusted to him, 
which his own necessitics, in the intermediate time, 
had not tempted him to use. i 
He cried often, in sign of sorrow, for having beer 
obliged to emb:zzle so much - 


; and as the only recom.. 
pense then in his power, gay 


e our author some ready.« 
dressed moose skins, which were in reality more ac. 


ceptable, in his present situation, than what Keclshies 
had expended. 

Same day an event happened that had nearly put 
an end to the expedition. An Indian joined them, 
who insisted on taking one of Matonabbeo's wives by: 
force, unless he gave him a certain quantity of ammu.. 
nition, iron, and other articles. The man, it appears, 
had very lately sold the woman to the captain ; but 
having expended all the purchase value, he was detere. 
mined to make another bargain for her ; and as she 
was a very useful woman, and dexterous in every 
female art, that gained credit 


among these people, the 
chief was reduced to the most mortifying dilemma, 
He was sensible he was not able to wrestle with the 
claimant ; he was exasperated at the trick put upor 


him; however, after some hours squabbling, the pre. 
sents were produced, and the woman remained with 
Matonabbee. 

But this indignity he could not brook ; he threat. 
ened to renounce his countrymen, and to join the 
Aithapusco Indians, with whose chiefs he was well ac- 
quainted ; and from whom he said he had always met 
with more civility than from his own people. Had 
this resolution been carried into effect, there would 
have been an end of the expedition to the Copper. 
Mine River ; for the Athapusco couniry lies in a dife 
ferent direction. 

Alarmed with the prospect of a third failure, thought 
under no apprehension of personal safety, Mr, Hearne 
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waited with anxiety till he thought the passion of the 
chief had ‘a little abated ; and then by soothing lan- 
guage, by the arguments of duty, interest, and fidelity 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, he urged him not to 
abandon an expedition which could not be carried on 
without him, and for conducting which to a fortunate 
issue, he might expect not only favour, but reward. 

Rage at last subsided; and the chicf, though late 
in the afternoon, ordered his crew to advance, and af- 
ter walking some miles, they put up on another is- 
Jand in Peshew Lake. 

Having got to the north side of this lake on the 30th, 
every arrangement was made for facilitating the execu- 
tion of the scheme. Most of the women and children 
were to be left under the care of some Indians, with 
orders to proceed io the northward at their leisure, 
and to wait the return of the party from the Copper 
River, ata place appointed. © Matonabbee took only 
two of his youngest wives with him, who were lightly 
laden ; and indeed, it wasagreed on, that no one in 
the party should carry more ammunition, or other ar- 
ticles, than was absolutely necessary for the occasion. 

The women expressed great sorrow at parting, and 
the chief was -obliged to use all his authority to keep 
his part of them from following him. Their yells were 
most piteous, as long as they were within hearing ; 
while the Indians walked on with gay indifference, 
seldom thinking of those they left behind, or con- 
fining their whole regard to their younger children. 

‘They were now in latitude 64, so that they saw as 
well to walk or hunt by night.as by day. Here they 
found a few deer, though this kind of game had long 
cease’i to be plentiful, and they had chiefly subsisted 
on their dried provisions. 

It should have been observed, that a number of In- 
dians joined them at Clowey, and intended to accom- 
pany them to the Copper-Mine River, with no other 
object than to murder the Esquimaux, who, they un- 
derstood, frequented that river in considerable nume 
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bers. The horrid scheme, it seems,’ was universally 
approved of, and every man equipped himself with a 
target, before he left the woods of Clowey. Never- 
theless, when the women and children were about to 
be left, only sixty volunteers followed Matonabbee’s 
party 5 the rest more prudently staid with their wives 
and. families, 

As soon as Mr. Hearne was apprised of this barba- 
rous intention, of murdering a people who had done 
them no injury, he zealously strove to dissuade them 
from such a design; but so far were his entreaties 
from being regarded, that they apprehended he was ac- 
tuated by cowardice, and with many marks of deri- 
sion, told him, he was afraid of the Esquimaux. 
Knowing his personal safety depended on the ideas hig 
attendants formed of his courage, he was obliged to 
change his tone and affected the hero, He fownd it in 
vain, indeed, to attempt to stem the torrent of savage 
prejudice, or to.inspire more human or just princie 
ples, and therefore he in future left them to their own 
discretion. 

Being now exonerated from every useless incum- 
brance or cause of delay, they pursued their journey 
to the northward with great speed; but, owing to the 
badness of the weather, it was the middle of June bee 
fore they reached the latitude of 67 deg. 33 min. 

In theic way thither, they crossed several lakes on 
the ice $ and in some creeks and rivers they caught a 
few fish. Deer was so plentiful, that the Indians 
killed numbers merely for the fat, marrow and tongues : 
nor was it possible to make them desist from this 
unnecessary destruction of the poor animals. ‘They 
insisted on it, that killing plenty of deer or other 
game in one season would never make them scarce in 
another; and that when it was in their power to live 
on the best, it would be folly to neglect it. Such 
are the narrow, selfish views of people who are desti- 
tute of elegancies, and who, at best, have the means of 
no more than a precarious subsistence. 
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) Having passed Cogead Lake, on the 20th of June, 
on the ice, the following day they were surrounded by 
such a thick fog, that they couid not see their way. 
However, in a few hours, the sun broke out, and did 
not set at all; a convincing proof that they were then 
within the arctic polar circle. 

On the 22d, they arrived at a branch of Congecatha- 
whachaga River ; and as the ice was now broken UD, 
they passed itin their canoes, with the friendly assis- 
tance of some Copper indians, whom they found on 
its banks, employed in killing deer. 

Matonabbee, ‘and many of his countrymen, were 
personally acquainted with most of those Copper In- 
dians ; and their meeting was highly grateful to both 
parties. A feast of dried meat and fat was prepared, 
and Matonabbee and his friends were invited to par- 
take of it. 

The Copper Indians being made acquainted with 
the object of the present journey, highly approved of 
it, and eyen afforded their assistance, particularly in 


lending their canoes, which they said would be very | 


useful during the remainder of the journey. Our au- 
thor, according to his instructions, smoked the calu- 
met of peace with the principal of the Copper Indians, 
who wasdelighted with the prospect of a settlement 
in his country ; and scemed to think there could be 
no impediment to prevent it ; for though he acknow- 
Jedged that he had never seen the sea clear of ice at 
the mouth of the Copper River, yet it did not occur 
to him, that this must prevent ships from approaching 
their territories. 

The whole party of the Copper Indians, notwith- 
standing they bad never seen an Englishman before, 
were extremely civil and obliging ; and. our traveller 
made them a present of some suelt article as he had, 
to conciliate their affection the more. They pronoun. 
ced him to be a perfect human being, except in the co- 
lour of his hair and eyes ; the former they said was 
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like the strained hair of a buffaloe’s tail ; and the 
latter like those of a gull. . The whiteness of his skin 
they thought no ornament ; and compared it to flesh 
sodden in water. However, he was considered as a 
great curiosity, and treated with much respect. 
When he combed his head, they asked for the hairs 
that came off, which they carefully wrapped up, say 
ing, ‘when I see you again,you shall see this.”? Hence 
it seems, that among the civilized aud uncivilized, a 
Jock of hair is regarded as a proof of affection, or as a 
memorial of friendship. 

Matonabbee now dispatched his brother and seyce 
ral Copper Indians, to Copper-Mine River, to an- 
nounce the arrival of the strangers, and the objects 
they had in view ; and that they might mect witha 
more welcome reception, tobacco and other trifling 
articles were sent by the same conveyance, to be dis- 
tributed in presents. . 

As it was resolved on to leave all the women at 
this place, and to proceed to the Copper-Mine River 
without them, it was necessary to continue here a 
few days to kill decr sufficient for their support, dur. 
ing the period of absence. Though game was most 
abundant, so large was the daily consumption, that it 
was some time before they could procure an adequate 
supply for the women and for themselves. Meat, cut 
in thin slices and dried, is not only very portable but 
palatable ; and, with care to air it during the hot 
weather, will keep fora year without injury. 

Notwithstanding the hospitable manner in which 
the Copper Indians behaved, in spite of Matonabee’s 
exertions, some of his party made free with their young 
women, clothes, and bows; a circumstance very dis- 
tressing to our author. The chief, indeed, did not 
seem to think there was much harm in monopolising 
‘the women ; but he endeavoured to repress the depre. 
dations of his followers on other kinds of property, 
Without making a due equivalent. 

That a plurality ef wives should be the universa | 
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custom among these tribes, is not much to be wonder- 
ed at, when it is considered that they are the greatest 
travelJers on earth; and as they have neither beast 
of burden nor water carriage, every good hunter is 
under the necessity of having persons to carry his fars 
to market ; and none are so well adapted for this 
work as the women, who are inured to carry and 
haul heavy goods from their very childhood ; so that 
he who is capable of providing for three, four, or 
more women, is, comparatively speaking, a great man. 
Jealousics, however, will sometimes appear among 
them, notwithstanding habit has familiarized them to 
their situation ; but as the husband is always arbi. 
trator, the disputes are soon settled, and submission 
must be paid to his commands. 

The northern Indian women are the mildest and 
most virtuous of the North American natives; while 
the southern Indian females are remarkable for the 
dissoluteness and indecency of their manners. In 
fact, they are so far from laying any restraints on their 
appetites and passions, that they indulge themselves in 
all the grossness of sensuality, and even of incestuous 
debauchery. No accomplishments whatever, in man, 
can conciliate their aff-ctions,or preserve their chastity, 

But though the northern Indian women are income 
parably the most virtuous,it is no unusal thing for their 
husbands to exchange beds with each other for a night. 
This however brings no disgrace : but on the contrary, 
is considered as the strongest cement of friendship be- 
tween families; and in case of the death of either of 
the men, the other thinks himself bound to support 
the children of the deceased, and is never known to 
swerve from the duty of a parent. Thus wesee haw 
nearly virtues and vices are allied. ; 

Though the northern Indians make no-seruple of 
haviug two orthree sisters for wives at the same time 5 
yet they are very particular in observing a proper 
distance in the consanguinity of those whom they ad- 
mit to their beds, ‘Phe southern Indians, however, 
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follow the most. incestuous practices, without any 
Sense of impropriety. 

By the Ist of July, they were ready to proceed 
on their journey ; and having determined the latitude 
of Congecathawhachaga to be 63 deg. 46 min. north, 
and long. 118 deg. 15 min. west. from London, they- 
set out. Act first the weather was extremely unpro-_ 
pitious, and they made little progress, On the 4th 
it became more temperate, and they walked over the 
Snowy Mountains as they are called. Ata distance, 
they resembled a confused heap of stones, utterly ime 
passable; but under the guidance of the Copper In- 
dians, who knew the best track, they passed them, 
though not without being obliged to crawl sometimes 
on their hands and kuees. 

By the side of the path, in several places, were large 
flat stones, covered with many thousands of small 
pebbles, which the Copper Indians informed them had 
been gradually collected by passengers going to and 
from the mines. Of course they added to the heaps. 

As the snow, sleet, and rain, fell withaut intermis. 
sion on the 5th, they halted ; but next day they were 
able to advance about eleven miles to the north-west. 
Perceiving, however, the approach of a storm, they 
looked out for a shelter among the rocks, as they had 
done the, four preceding nights ; having neither tents 
mor poles to erect them with. 

Next morning several of the volunteers deserted 
them, being quite sick of the hardships they endured, 
For some days they had not been a moment dry ; 
even at night, the water was constantly dropping from 
the rocks that hung over them, and formed their sole 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather. Except 
to light their pipes, it was impossible to kindle any 
fire. . 

Karly on the morning of the 7th, they crawled from 
their recesses, and as the sun was hot, -it soon melted 
the recent. snow ; and towards night they reached 
Musk Ox Lake, so called from the number of those 
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animals they found on its margin. The Indians kil-_ 
led several of them : but as tiie flesh was lean, they 
‘only stripped the bulls for the sake of their hides. 

This was the first time they had seen atiy of those 
animals, since they left the factory. In the high 
latitudes, however,many herds of them may be seen in 
the course of a day’s walk. The number of bulls is 
very small in proportion to that of cows; so that. 
there is every reason to believe they kill each other in 
contending for thefemales. In the rutting season it 
is extremely dangerous for man or beast to approach 
them. ‘They delight in the most stony and mountain. 
ous parts of the barren ground. 

Though of considerable magnitude, and apparently 
little adapted for agility, they climb the rocks with 
the facility of goats ; and like them too feed on every 
thing, moss, herbage, or browse. _ } 

The musk ox, when full grown, is about the ordi- 
nary size of [English black cattle ; but their legs are 
shorter and thicker. The tail is short, and always” 
bent inwards, so that it is entirely hid in the long hair 
of the rump and hind quarters, The hunch on the 
shoulders is not very prominent; the hair, on some 
parts is very long, particelarly on the bulis, under the 
throat, where it appears like a horse’s mane laverted, 
aud gives the animal a very formidable appearance. _ 
It is of this hair that the Esquimaux makes their mus. 
ketto wigs. ‘Towards the approach of winter, they 
are provided with a fine thick wool, or fur, which 
grows at the root of the long hair, and shields them 
from the intense cold of that season, in this dreary cli. 
mate. This covering of nature falls offon the retura 
of summer, and immediately a uew one begins to apa 

ear. 

The flesh of the musk ox resembles that of ihe 
moose or elk; the fat is a clear white, slightly tinged 
with azure. “The calves avd young heifers are good 
eating ; but the flesh of the bulls smells and tastes so 
strong of musk, that it is almost intolerable. Lven 
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the knife that cuts the flesh of an old bull, will smell 
so strong, that nothing but scowering it can remove 
the scent. The organs of generation, however, and 
parts adjacent, are most strongly impregnated. 

The weather being fine and moderate on the 8th, 
they walked about eighteen or twenty miles, and meet- 
ing with some deer, they kindled a fire, and made a, 
better and more comfortable meal than they had done: 
for a week. ‘Their clothes too were now dried by the: 
sun and wind, and they felt themselves in paradise, 
compared with their late situation. 

That night they lay near Bear Grizzled Hill, which 
takes its name from the number of those animals that: 
retire hither to bring forth their young in a cave. 
Our author having heard so much of this spot, had! 
the curiosity to view it. 

He found nothing, however, to reward his labour,, 
but a tumulus of loamy earth, in the middle of a. 
marsh. ‘There are several little hills of the same: 
kind; but the highest is not more than twenty feet: 
above the level of the ground. 

On the side of Grizzled Bear Hill is a large cave,, 
which penetrates a considerable way into the rock,, 
and may probably have been the labour of the bears,, 
which have made numerous deep furrows in search off 
ground-squirrels and mice, which constitute a favour-- 
ite part of their food. 

Lhe weather being very favourable on the 9th, they? 
walked a great number of miles, and by the way saw; 
plenty of deer and musk oxen. Next day, about 
noon, it became so hot andsultry, that walking was: 
guite irksome; they therefore put up on the top of a) 
high hill, and as the moss was then dry, they lighted as 
fire, and would have been comfortable in other req. 
spects, had not the musquitoes stung them in the most 
intolerable manner. . . 

Phe subsequent day was also very sultry. After 
walking about ten miles, they fell in with a northerm 
Indian leader, named Owl-Kye, and his family, im 
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company with several Copper Indians, killing deer 
with bows, arrows, and spears. Mr. Hearne smoked 
‘his calumet with these strangers, and found them 
much less sociable than their countrymen, whom he 
had formerly seen; for though. they had plenty of 
provisions, they would not part with a mouthful; but 
on the contrary tried tu rob and plunder them of 
every thing. 

The 12th was so sultry, that theydid not move; 
but early next morning they set forward, in hopes of 
reaching Copper-mine River that day. However, 
having mounted a long chain of hills, at the foot of 
which they were told the river ran, they found it to 
be no more than a branch of it, which fell into the 
main stream about forty miles from its influx into the 
sea. 

At this time all the Copper Indians were dispatched 
different ways, so that none of them knew the nearest 
road. Directing their course, however, by the side of 
this rivulet, in hopes of coming to the main stream, 
they fell in with several fine buck deer, which they 
killed, and feasted on with great glee. 

After regaling themselves, and takiog a few hours 
rest, they once more set forward, and after walking 
about ten miles, they arrived at the long-wished-for 
spot, the Copper-Mine River. 

Scarcely had they arrived here when they were 
joined by four of the natives with two canoes, They 
had seen all the Indians who had been sent to an- 
nounce their approach, except Matonabbee’s brother 
and party, who had set out first. 

Mr. Hearne was not only surprised, but mortified, 
to find the river so very different from the descrip- 
tions of it given at the factory. Instead of being 
navigable for shipping, as had been represented, it 
would scarcely swim aa Indian canoe, being every 
where full of shoals and frequent falls. — 

_. Near the edge of the stream, which might be about 
one hundred and eighty yards broad, were some kinds 
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of wood; but thovgh it seemed to have been more: 
plentiful formerly, iiere was very little in the vicinity, 
and none fit for any other purpose than the fire. 

Soon after their arrival, three Indians were dis.. 
patched to look out for any Esquimaux who might be: 
on the banks ef the river; and every precaution was: 
taken to preveni an alarm, that the destined victims: 
might fall into their hands without apprehension. 

On the morning of the 15th of July, Mr. Hearne: 
began his survey, and proceeded down the river, 
which was every where full of shoals; and in some: 
places vastly coutracted in its breadth. Next day he: 
advanced about ten miles farther, and found it the: 
same, 

Soon after they suspended the survey for the day, 
the three spics returned, and reported that they had 
discovered five tents, in the most favourable situation 
for a surprise. All attention to the business of the 
survey was now suspended ; the whole thoughts of the 
Indians were absorbed in planning the best mode of | 
attack, and of stealing on the poor Savages, when 
asleep, and killing them all. 

Having crossed the river in canoes, and got all the 
weapons in order, each painted a part of his shield 
with some figure, generally the sun, moon, or some 
bird or beast of prey, in which they placed their relie 
ance for success in the intended engagement. 

From the hurry in which this business was executed, 
and the deficiency both of skill aud colours, most of 
the paintings had little resemblance to any thing in 
heaven or earth; but they satisfied theartist, and that 
was sufficient, 

This piece of superstition being completed, they ad. 
vanced towards the Esquimaux tents with the utmost 
caution and silence; and though an undisciplined 
rabble, and by no means accustomed to war, no 
sooner had they entered on this horrid scheme, than 
they acted with the utmost uniformity of sentiment, 
There was neither altercation nor contending opinion ; 
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all-were united in the general cause, and as ready to 
follow as Matonabbee to lead. 

Never was a reciprocity of interest more generally 
regarded ; and if ever the spirit of disinterested friend- 
ship animated the breast of a northern Indian, it was 
here displayed in glowing colours, Property of every 
kind ceased to be. private: each was proud of an ape 
portunity of supplying the wants of his neighbour. | 

The attacking party was judged to be quite as nu- 
merous as the Hsquimavx, in their five tents, could 
possibly be; and besides, being so much better equip- 
ped, wothing less than a miracle was likely to save the 
poor savages from a general massacre. 

The land was so situated, that they walked under 
cover of the rocks and hills, till within ¢wo hundred 
yards of the tents. Here they halted, to watch the 
motions of the enemy, and would have persuaded our 
author to remain till the engagement was over.. 

But though he disclaimed having any interference in 
the deed of death, -he thought it more prudent to ac- 
company them; and the Indians were not a little gra- 
tified with his promptness to be of the party. 

The last ceremonies were now performed, which 
consisted in painting their faces: some black, some 
red, and others a mixture of the two. They next 
made themselves as light as possible for running, by 
almost stripping themselves naked. Mr. Hearne, 
fearing he might have occasion to run with the rest, 
pulled off his stockings and cap, and tied up his hair as 
closely as possible. 

lt was now near one in the morning * of the 17th, 
when, finding the Esquimaux all still, they rushed Frog 
their ambuscade, and fell on the unsuspecting Savages, 
who did not perceive their danger till it was too late to 
avoid it. 

The scene was shocking beyond description. The 


* It is proper to observe, they were far within the arctic cirdle, 
where the sun never sets at this season of the year. 
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unhappy victims were surprised in the middle of their 
sleep; men, women, and children, to the number of 
twenty, ran out of their tents stark naked, and en- 
deavoured to fly; but the Indians had possession of 
the land side; and as they did not attempt to throw 
themselves into the river, the whole fell a sacrifice ta: 
unprovoked barbarity. 

Their shrieks were most dreadful ; but no part of 
this bloody affair filled our author with deeper horror, 
than the fate of a young girl, apparently about eigh- 
teen. She was stabbed so near him, that she fell dowm 
at his feet, and twisted round his legs ; so that he could 
scarcely extricate himself from her dying grasp. He 
solicited hard for her Jife ; but the murderers made na 
reply till they had transfixed her with two spears, 
They then looked sternly at him, and in ridicule, 
asked him if he wanted an Esquimaux wife. 

Though the poor wretch was twining round their 
spears, they continued their taunts; when Mr. Hearne 
begged they would at least release her from her misery. 
On this one of them pierced her through the breast: 
The love of life, however, prompted her to attempt 
to ward off the blow, which, in her situation, was the 
extreme of mercy to inflict. 

‘* My situation,” says our author, ‘* and the terrop 
of my mind, at the sight of this butchery, can neither 
be conceived nor described. ‘Though I summoned up 
all my resolution, it was with difficulty I could refrair: 
from tears: even at this hour, 1 cannot reflect on the 
transactions of that horrid day, without the mos 
painful emotions.”’ 

But the brutality of these savages, to the bodies they 
had deprived of life, was still as shocking, and cers 
tainly more inexcusable. Their indecent curiosity it 
examiuving the conformation of the women, which they 
pretended to say differed from their own, made nature 
revolt at the idea. 

When these people were all massacred, seven othe? 
tents, on the other side of the river, attracted theia 
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notice; but providentially for the Esquimanx, the 
baggage and canoes had been left some way up the 
river, and there was no other way of crossing it. 
The river here was about eighty yards over ; and to 
alarm them, if they could not kill them, they began 
firing. The poor Esquimaux, though on the watch, 
were so much unacquainted with the nature of fire} 
arms, that they did not attempt to fly. Whea the 
bullets struck the ground, they ran with a vacant cu- 
riosity to see what it was. At length one of them 
was wounded in the Jeg, which immediately threw 
them into confusion. ‘They ran to their canoes, and 
were soon out of the reach of the northern Indians. 

Having plundered the tents of the deceased, of all 
the copper utensils they could find, they assembled on 
the top of an adjacent hill, and forming a circle with 
their spears erect, clashed them together, and gave 
many shouts of victory; frequently calling out tima! 
tima! or what cheer, by way of derision to the poor 
surviving Esquimaux, who were standing almost kuee 
deep in the water. 

After parading for some time, they set out for their 
canoes, and sailing under cover of the bank, they ap-. 
proached the other tents, where the HKsquimaux, 
thinking probably they were gone, had returned, and 
were busy in tying up bundles. ‘hese were seized, 
but the owners fortunately escaped again in their 
canoes, except one old man, who was too intent on 
his business, and who fella sacrifice to their fury ; for 
not fewer than tweuty had a hand in his death. 

As they were retreating from the first scene of 
blood, they found an old woman, sitting by the side of 
the river, killing salmon, which lay very thick at her 
feet. Whether from the noise of the fall, or a great 
defect in sight, she had not been apprized of the mur. 
der of her companions, though not more than two 
hundred yards distant from the scene of blood ; nor 
did she discover her enemies, till they were just withia 
reach of her. 
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_ To fly was in vain. She was pierced through with 
numerous spears, with the most marked and studied 
cruelty. 

‘The only instrument that this poor half-blind wretch 
had to catch salmon with, was alight pole, armed 
with.a few spikes, which she put under water, and 
pulled up with a jerk. Some of the lodians tried this 
method of fishing; and so extremely numerous were 
the salmon at this place, that they seldom brought up 
less than two ata pull. F 

These fish, though very fine and beautifully red, 
were seldom more than six or seven pounds weight; 
but their numbers were almost incredible, and equal 
to any thing related of the shoals in Kamtschatka. 
Indeed the Esquimaux have scarcely any ether means 
of subsistence than fish. 

After having. plundered the second encampment, 
the northern Indians threw the tents intv the river, 
and destroyed a large stock of provisions, merely 
from the infernal satisfaction of doing all the mischief 
in their power to the unhappy Esquimaux, who were 
standing on a distant shoal, the woeful spectators of 
their loss. 

This business being completed, they refreshed them- 
selves; and then told Mr. Hearne, that they were 
again ready to assist him in the survey. He therefore 
instantly set about it, and pursued it to the mouth of 
the river, which was in every part so full of shoals 
and falis, as not to be navigable even by a boat. The 
tide happened to be out, and a bar evidently ob- 
structed the very entrance of the stream. At the 
estuary of the river, the sea is full of islands and 
Shoals, as far as the telescope can reach. ‘The ice, 
though: it was the 17th of July, was only partially 
broken up round the shores.. 

Finding, after all his labour, that this river was un- 
fit for being the channel of any commercial intercourse; 
and a thick fog and drizzling rain coming on, he did 
not wait to take an exact observation for determining 
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the latitude, but immediately set out with his attend- 
ants on his return to the southward. 

However, before we proceed, it will be proper to 
give amore particular account of the river and the 
country adjacent. Besides some stunted pines, there 
are tufts of dwarf willows on the banks, plenty of 
what is called wishacumpuckey, some jackashey puck, 
and a few cranberries and heath-berry bushes; but 
not the least appearance of any fruit. Even this 
scanty vegetation decreases as the river approaches the 
sea; and for the last thirty miles, nothing is to be 
seen but barren hills and marshes, some patches. of 
herbage, and at the foot of the hills fine scurvy-grass. 

The general direction of the river is nearly north by 
east, and its breadth varies from twenty to four or 
five hundred yards. The banks are generally a solid 
rock; both sides of which correspond, and furnish an 
irrefragable proof, that the channel was formed by 
some violent convulsion of nature. | 

Some of the Indians pretended that the Copper- 
Mine River takesits rise from the north side of Large 
White Stone Lake, which is distant three hundred 
miles in a straight line; but our author cannot think 
that its source is so remote, otherwise he conceives ita 
volume must be infinitely greater than it is. 

The Esquimaux, who reside on this river, are rather 
low in stature, and though thick set, are neither well - 
made nor strong. Their complexion is a dirty copper 
colour, though some of the women are more fair. 
Their dress resembles that of the Greenlanders in 
Daryis’s Straights, except that the women’s boots are 
not stiffened out with whalebone, and the tails of their 
jackets are much shorter. 

Their arms and fishing tackle exactly resemble those 
of their nation in Hudson’s Straights, but for want of 
edge-tools, are inferior in workmanship. 

Their tents are made of parchment deer skins in 
the hair, and are pitched in a circular form. In win- 
ter, however, they have huts half under ground, 
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rising and pointed like a cone: these are always 
erected in the most sheltered situations. 

Their domestic utensils consist of stone kettles and 
wooden troughs ; dishes, scoops, and spoons made of 
the horns of the musk ox. - Some oftheir kettles are 
capable of containing five or six gallons, and are hol- 
lowed out in the form of an oblong square, with no 
Other instrument than a harder stone to work with. 

Their hatchets are made of a thick Iump of copper, 
about five or six inches long, and about two inches 
Square, bevelled away like a mortice-chissel, with a 
handle about a foot, or more, in length. Neither the 
weight nor the sharpness will admit of the tool being 
used with much success by itself, and therefcre it is 
generally applied to the wood like a chissel, and driven 
in with @ heavy club, | 

The spears and knives aré also made of copper, and 
among the spoils of twelve tenis, only two small 
pieces of iron were found; 

These people had a. fine breed of dogs, with sharp 
erect ears, sharp noses and bushy tails. “They were 
all tied to stones, probably to prevent them from eat. 
ing the fish that was spread out to dry on the rocks. 
The Indians did not meddle with those animals; but 
after they had retired, lamented they had not brought 
off some of them for use. 7 

Though there appeared scarcely any difference be. 
tween these people and the natives of Hudson’s Bay, 
in their general appearance and domestic economy, yet 
as the former had all the bair of their heads pulled out 
by the roots, they might safely be pronounced of a dif- 
ferent tribe. | 

Near the mouth of the Copper-Mine River they saw 
many seals on the ice, and flocks of marine fowls 
flying about the shores. In the adjacent pools were 
also swans and geese in a moulting state, and in the 
marshes some curlews and plovers. 

That the musk oxen, deer, bears, wolves, wolve- 
renes, foxes, alpine hares, and various other qua- 
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drupeds, are the constant denizeus of this coast, is a 
fact that may be depended on. Mr. Hearne did not 
See any bird peculiar to those parts, except what the 
Copper Indians call the alarm bird. It appears to 
be of the owl genus ; and its name is said to be well 
adapted to its qualities. When it descries either man 
or beast, it directs its flight towards them, and hover- 
ing over them, forms gyrations round their head. 
Should two objects,at once arrest their attention they 
fly from the onefto the other alternately, making a 
oud screaming,-like the crying ofa child. In this 
manner they will follow travellers for a whole day. 
The Copper Indians have a great value for these 
birds, as they frequently indicate the approach of 
strangers, or conduct them to herds of deer and musk 
oxen, which, without such assistance, they might pos. 
sibly miss. . 

Unfortunately, however, for the Esquimaux, they 
do not seem to place the same faith in the alarm bird. 
If they had, they must necessarily have been apprized 
of the approach of the northern Indians, as all the 
time they lay in ambush, before the massacre began, 
a flock of them was continually flying about, and‘al~ 
ternately hovering over the tents of the dssailaits.. — 

But to return. Having walked about thirty miles 
south eastward of the river, they came to one of the 
copper-mines, if it deserves that appellation. It is 
no more than a jumble of rocks and gravel, which 
have been rent by an earthquake, and through which 
rolls a small stream. 

The Indians, whose partial accounts gave rise to — 
this expedition, represented the mine as so immensel¥ 
rich, that a ship might be ballasted with the ore ine 
stead of stone, with perfect facility ; and that the hills 
were entirely composed of that metal, all in portable 
lumps. After a search of four hours, however, Mr, 
Hearne and his attendants could find only one piece 
eof copper of any size, and that did not weigh more 
than four pounds. Yet it seems probable, that this 
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metal has formerly been in much greater plenty, as 
the rocks and stones are everywhere tinged with ver- 
digrease. 
There is a singular tradition among the natives, that 
@ woman first discovered those mines, and that she 
conducted her countrymen to the spot for several 
years successively ; but as some of them attempted to 
behave rudely to her, she made a vow of revenge, and 
being reputed a great conjuror, she put it in effect. . 
When the men had loaded themselves with copper, 
she refused to return ; and said she would sit on the 
mine till she sunk into the ground with all the coppers. 
Next year,when the men went for their annual supply, 
she had sunk down up to the waist, though still alive, 
and the copper was vastly diminished ; and on their 
repeating their visit the following year, she had quite. 
disappeared, and all the principal. part of the mine 
with her; so that after that period, nothing remained 
on the surface but a few small pieces*. ; 
Before Churchill River was settled by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the northern Indians had very little iron 
work among them : almost every implement was made 
of copper ; and to this spot they annually resorted, 
till this metal began to fail, and they found other re- 
sources, of a superior kind. Yet to this day, the 
Copper Indians prefer their native ore for almost 
every use, except that of the hatchet, the knife, and. 
the awl. 
The Copper and Dog-ribbed Indians, lying so re- 
mote from the factory, generally use the intermediate 
RETA 5 ADE IY Ba eae PF Rr meer Bae Ne ee as Oe 
* In this tradition the circumstance of the copper-mine ap- 
pear to be ingeniously veiled. _At first, large lumps of metal were 
found on the surface of the earth; by degrees that was carried. 
away ; and afterwards none was to be had, except by digging in 
the bowels of the earth. From our author’s description, there is 
little doubt but that there-are rich m nes to be found here, but of 


what use would they be, when there is no means ef conveyance 
for the ore. . 
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tribes as brokers or chapmen; and in consequence pay 
very dearly for every European article they stand in 
need of. Several attempts, it seems, have been made 
to induce those distant nations to trafic immediately 
with the Hudsen’s Bay Company, at the fort; but 
though liberal presents have been given to those whe 
had the resolution to venture so far, both for thems 
selves and their chiefs, the northern Indians have con« 
stantly plundered them of every thing, before they 
could reach their homes. This hard treatment, added 
to the many inconveniences that attend so long a jours 
ney, are great obstacles in their way ; and will ever 
prevent a direct and regular communication between 
the English and them. 

Soon after they left the copper-mine, a thick fog, 
with rain, and at intervals, heavy showers of snow, 
came on, This kind of weather continued for some 
days, and rendered their progress very slow and une 
pleasant. - 

Early on the morning of the 22d of July, they were 
overtaken by Matonabbee’s brother and a Copper 
Indian. ‘They had visited the Copper River, but met 
with no remarkable incident ; and observing signals, 
which had been left for their return, they had travel. 
Jed one hundred miles without stopping. |The whole 
party immediately set out, and proceeded homewards 
upwards of forty miles that day. 

The weather now became hot and sultry ; but this 
did not occasion any delay in their march; and they 
made such good use of their time, that, on the 24th, 
they reached Congecathawhachayga, where the women 
had been left ; but, to their great mortification, they 
found that they had crossed the river, and were gone 
on, 

Observing a great smoke ‘to the southward, Mr. 
Hearne and his party immediately proceeded towards 
it, and when they reached the place, they again were 
disappointed ; for though the women had been there a 
few days before, they had left it, and set fire tothe 
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moss, which was still burning. ‘Their track, however, 
was visible, and early on the morning of the 25th 
they came up with them, by the side of Cogead Lake. 
I'rom the t'me they had left the Copper-Mine River, 
they had travelled so hard and with so little intermis- 
sion, that Mr. Hearne’s feet and legs were consider. 
ably swelled, aud his ancles were become quite stiff. 
‘The nails of his toes were likewise so much injured, 
that several of them dropped off; and before he came 
up to the tents of the women, almost every step was 
printed in blood. Even the natives began to com- 
plain ; but none of them was nearly so bad as he 
Was. 
Assoon as he arrived at the women’s encampment, 
he immediately set about bathing and cleaning his feet, 
_ and by the assistance of a commen dressing and rest; 
he was likely in a short time to get well. Rest, how- 
ever, so essential to his recovery, was not to be pro- 
cured ; for, after halting a day, the Indians again re- 
sumed their march, and he was obliged to follow them. 
On the 31st they reached the spot where the great- 
est number of the women, and all the children, were 
to wait theirreturn. Here they found several Indian 
tents ; but none of Matonabbee’s party had arrived. 
However, a smoke being seen to the eastward, two 
young men were sent in quest of them ; and on the 
Sih of August, they all joined, with a number of’ 
other Indians, so that they now filled forty tents. Here 
the former husband of one of Matonabbee’s wives,who 
had eloped, brought her back again; but the chief 
had the magnanimity to take no notice of her, and 
bade her depart; observing that if she had respected 
him as she ought, she would not have left him, and 
therefore she was free to go where she pleased. ‘The 
woman affected concern and reluctance, though most 
asuredly it was not sincere, She returned to her 
first husband’s tent, and probably both were happy. 
Several of the Indians being indisposed, the con- 
jurors, who are always the doctors, began to try their 
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skill to effect their recovery. No medicine, save 
charms, is used for any complaint, whether external @r 
internal. In ordinary cases, sucking the diseased 
part, blowing, and singing to it, spitting, and uttering 
much unintelligible jargon, compose the process of the 
cure. 

For complaints in the bowels, it is common to see 
those jugglers blowing up the anus till their eyes are 
almost ready to start from. their sockets; and this 
operation is performed without regard to age or sex. 
The accumulation of 0 large a quantity of wind is apt, 
at times, to occasion some extraordinary emotions in 
the patient; and it is a laughable scene, in such cases, 
‘to see the doctor and the sick person; the one blow- 
ing up wind, and the other easing nature, perhaps at 
one and the same moment. 

When a friend, for whom they have a particular re- 
gard, is supposed to be dangerously ill, they occasions 
ally have recourse to another very extraordinary piece 
of superstition, namely, swallowing hatchets, knives, 
or the like. | 

On these occasjons, a conjuring house is erected, by 
driving the ends of four small poles into the ground, 
the tops of which are tied together, and then covered 
with a tent cloth,’ with a little aperture at top to ad- 
mit the light. In the middle of this tent, the patient is 
laid; and sometimes five or six conjurors, quite naked, 
eater; and securing the. door, kneel round the sick, 
and begin tosuck and blow the part affected. After 
a short process of this kind, they sing and talk as if 
conversing with familiar spirits, which they pretend 
actually appear to them in the form of beasts, or 
birds of prey. 

Having finished this ideal conference, they call for 
the hatchet, bayonet, or the like, which is always 
prepared by another person, and has a string fastened 
to one end, to assist in drawing it up again, alter they 
have swallowed it ; for they do not pretend to be able 
to‘digest, or pass it. 
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Our author now saw an experiment of this king 
A man being dangerously ill, and some extraordinary 
experiments being judged necessary, one of the cou 
jurors consented to swallow a broad bayonet. The 
house was erected as before mentioned, the invoca: 
tions took place; and the bayonet being called for, ii 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. Mr. Hearne 
says, heis not credvlous enough to suppose that the 
juggler actually swallowed it; but he confesses, he 
could see nothing but the small Piece of wood at the 
end of the string, or‘one similar to it, between his 
teeth. ' 

‘Lhe juggler then paraded back ward and forward for 
a short time, when he feigned to be greatly disordered 
in his stomach and bowels ; and after many wry faces 
and hideous groans, by the help of the strinByand some 
tugging, he at length produced the bayonet, apparently 
from his mouth, to the no small surprise of the spec- 

tators, He then looked round with an air of exulta-. 
tion, and retiring into the conjuring house, renewed! 
his incantations, which he continued without inter-. 
mission for the space of twenty-four hours. 

Our author admits he was not able to detect the de.. 
ception, more particularly as it was performed by a; 
naked man; and the natives themselves seemed to) 

exult at this triumph, as they supposed it, over his: 

former incredulity. The sick man soon recovered ;; 
and, in afew days they proceeded to the south-west ;; 
while the greatest part of the Siranger Indians left: 
them, 

On the 19th, they reached ‘the side of Large White: 
Stone Lake, which is about forty mileslong. This is: 
supposed by some to be the source of the Copper... 
Mine River: a circumstance which Mr. Hearne can 
neither verify nor contradict, 

They found deer plentiful the whole way; and 
many were killed for the sake of their skins only. 
The great destruction which is annually made among 
these animals is almost incredible ; yet there appears 
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no diminttion of their numbers; but, in seme places, 
they are even said to be more plentiful than formerly. 

It requires the prime part of eight or ten deer skins, 
to make a tomplete suit of clothes for a grown person, 
during winter; and all must be procured in the month 
of August, or early in September, else the hair will 
drop off with the slightest injary. 

Besides the skins with the hair on, each person 
wants several others to be dressed in leather, for 
stockings, shoes, and light summer clothing. Several 
more are also employed in a parchment state, to make 
thongs, or netting, for various purposes ; so that each 
individual expends, in the course of a year, upwards of 
twenty deer skins, in clothing and other domestic uses, 
exclusive of tent~clothes and bags. 

Indeed, during winter, the spare skins produce a 
number of warbles, which the natives pick out and eat 
as common food. Some of- them are as large as the 
joint of a finger; and the children, in particular, are 
very fond of them. Mr, Hearne says, that, except 
these warbles and body lice, he has tasted of every dish 
jn use among the natives; but though he did not pre- 
tend to be over delicate, he never could bring himself 
to eat them. 

The month of October is the rutting season, after 
which the bucks separate from the does: the former 
proceed to the woods, and the latter keep in the barren 
ground the whole year. 

The deer, in those regions, are indeed generally in 
motion from east to west, or from west to east, accord 
ing to the season, and the prevailing winds. ‘This is 
the principal reason why the northern Indians are al- 
ways shifting their stations ; for as deer are their chief 
food, and their skins are indispensable, it is impossible 
for them to existlong at a distance from their game. 

After leaving Stone White Lake, they proceeded to 
the south-west, at the rate of about twelve miles a 
day; and, on the 3d of September, arrived at a small 
river connected with Point Lake. Here the weather 
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was so boisterous, that it was some days before they 
could venture to cross it in their canoes; but the time 


of the Indians was not lost by this interruption, as they 


killed numbers of deer, as well for their skins as their 
flesh. 

In the afternoon ofthe 7th, they passed the river, 
and shaped their course by the side of Point Lake to 
the north-west. Afier three days easy journeys, they 
came to a scrubby wood, which was the first of any 
magnitude they had seen for upwards of three months. 

One of the Indian women, who had been some time 
in a lingering state, was now become so weak as to 
be incapable of travelling, which, among those people, 
is the most deplorable situation to which a human 
being can be redaced. No expedients were tried for 
her recovery, whether for want of friends, or from the 
supposed inability of it, is unknown; and she was ine 
humanly left, unassisted, to her fate. 

This, it appears, is a common practice, shocking as 
itis; and they justify it by saying, that it is better to 
Jeave one who is past recovery, than for the whole 
family to sit down and starve in the same place. On 
such occasions, however, the friends, or the relations 
of the sick, generally leave some victuals and water, 
and often a little firing, ‘with plenty of deer skins, 
Lhey then walk away crying, without mentioning the 
road they mean to pursue. 

Instances have eccurred of such deserted persons 
recovering, and regaining their friends. The poor 
woman, just mentioned, thrice came up to the party ; 
but at jast her strength totally failed her—she dropped 
belind, and was noticed no more. 

A custom so unnatural isnot often found among the 
human race; but the northern Indians are certainly 
wot the only savages in this respect; and they havea 
better excuse, from the necessity they are under to be 
active during the favourable season, than any other 
people whe are guilty of this violation of all social 
fecling, 
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The early part of Sepfember gave indications that 
Winter was approaching ; and being now got among 
the woods, the Indians purposed halting for some 
time, to dress their skins for winter clothing, and to 
furnish themselves with tent poles, snow shoes, and 
temporary sledges. \ 

Towards the middle of the month, the weather be- 
came more mild and epen, and continued so for several 
days; but they had almost incessant rain. On the 
28th, the wind shifted to the north-west, and blew so 
cold, thatin two days all the lakes and standing waters 
were frozen over, hard enough to bear them without 
danger. | 

October commenced with heavy falls of snow and 
much-drift. On the 6th, the wind blew with so much 
violence as to overset several of the tents, and, among 
the rest, that in which Mr. Hearne lodged. By this 
misfortune, his quadrant, though well secured, was so 
much damaged as to be entirely useless; and he, 
therefore, divided its fragments among the Indians. 

On the 23d, several Copper and ‘Dog-ribbed Indians 
arrived at the tents, as it appeared, by previous ap- 
pointment, and sold their furs for such articles of iron 
as the northern Indians had in their possession. One 
of the Indians, in Mr. Hearne’s party, got forty bea. 
vers’ skens, and sixty martios’, for a single piece of 
iron, which he had found means to purloin the last 
time he visited the fort. 

One of the strangers brought forty beaver skins, 
with which he intended to pay Matonabbee an old 
debt; but one of the other Indians seized the whole, 
notwithstanding he knew for whom they were design 
ed; and this irritated the chief so much, that he reo 
newed his resolution of retiring to the Athapusco 
Indians. Our author did not now mech interfere in 
his dletermination, though he told him that he thought 
such behaviour uncivil, especially in a man of his rank 
and dignity; but he discovered afterwards, that they 
all intended to take a hunting expedition into that 
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country, for the sake of the moose and the beaver, 
which are either very scarce, or never scen in the 
northern Indian territories. 

Indeed, except a few martins, wolves, quick-hatches, 
foxes, and otters, are the chief furs to be met with in 
those parts; and, out of some superstitious notion, 
few of the northern Indians chuse to kill either the 
wolf or the quick-hatch, which they suppose to be 
more than common animals. 

By the end of October, all their clothes and winter 
implements were ready, and they once more began to 
move. From the Ist to the 5th of November they 
walked over the ice of a large lake, which, as it had 
no appellation before, our author called No Name 
Lake. This sheet of water, or rather of ice, as it 
then was, is about fifty miles long and thirty-five 
broad. It is said to abound with fine fish; and in 
the state it then was, the Indians caught some fine 
trout and perch. 

Having passed this lake, they shaped their course 
to the south-west, and on the 10th reached the com- 
mencement of the main woods, when they prepared 
their proper sledges, and proceeded again to the 
south-west. No game was killed for some time, ex. 
cept afew partridges ; however, they had by no means 
exhausted their stock of provisions. 

After passing Methy Lake, and walking near eighty 
miles on a small river that issues from it, on the 20th 
they reached Indian Lake. This piece of water, 
though not more than twenty miles over, is celebrated 
for producing plenty of fine fish even in winter; and 
accordingly the Indians set their nets with such suce 
cess, that in about ten days they laded the women’s 
sledges with roes only. ‘Tittimeg, barble, and pike 
were the only fish they caught here. Two pounds 
weight of roes, well bruised, will make four gallofis of: 
excellent soup, very pleasant to the eye, as well as 
the palate. 

The land round this lake is very hilly, and consists 
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chiefly of loose stones and rocks. However, there are 
‘some parts well clothed with poplars, pines, fir, and 
birch. Rabbits were so plentiful here, that several 
of the Indians caught twenty or thirty ia a night with 
snares; and wood partridges were no less numerous 
in the trees. The flesh of the latter is generally ‘black 
and bitter, from their feeding on. the brush of the fir 
mee: 

During their stay at Indian Lake, a man_ being en- 

tirely palsied on one side, the doctors, or rather con- 
jurors, set about curing hin; and the person who had 
swallowed a bayonet in the summer, now offered ty 
swallow a piece of board, as large as a barrel stave, 
for his recovery. 
_ After the usual preparatory ceremonies, the board 
was delivered to the conjurer, who apparently shoved 
one third of it down his throat, and then walked 
round the company, continuing to swallow it till ne 
part was visible, except a small piece of the end. 

As our author had doubted the former trial of his 
skill, the Indians to cure his unbelief, gave him the 
most favourable station for seeing the exploit per- 
formed; but still, thongh he could not be convinced of 
what was initself impossible, he was unable to detect 
the imposition, | 

Soon after, being questioned as to his opinion of the 
performance, as he was unwilling to offend by owning 
his sentiments that it was a juggle, he only hinted at 
the impossibility of swallowing a piece of wood lounger 
than the man’s whole back, and twice as wide as his 
mouth. On this some of them laughed at him for his 
ignorance; and said, that the spirits in wailing swale 
lowed, or otherwise conveyed away, the stick, and 
vonly left the forked end apparently sticking out af the 
conjuror’s mouth. Matonabbee, though a man of 
‘sense and observation, was so bigotted to the reality 
.of those feats, that he assured Mr, Hearne he had seen 
a man swallow a child’s cradle with as much ease as he 
_cowld fold up a picce of paper and put it in bis mouth. 

or 
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Though they pretend that the whole is done by the 
intervention of spirits, and that each conjurer has his 
familiar to assist him, who appears in various forms, 
there can be no doubt of the deception; but still it is 
admirably performed. 

As soon as the conjurcr had finished the swallow- 
jug remedy, five other men and an old woman. all 
proficients in the art, stripped quite naked, and en. 
tered with him into the conjuring house, where they 
began to suck, blow, sing, and dance round the poor 
paralytic ; and continued this farce for. three days 
and as many nights, without intermission, or taking 
the least refreshment. 

At last when they came out, their mouths were: 
quite parched and black, and they were not able to 
articulate a single syllable. They laid themselves on 
their backs with their eyes fixed, as if in the agonies 
of death; and for the first day were treated like. 
young children, by being fed by hand. 

The paralytic, however, had not only recovered 
his appetite, but was able to move all the fingers and. 
toes of the side that had been so long dead. In three. 
weeks he could walk ; and at the end of six went a. 
hunting for his family. After that he accompanied. 
Mr. Hearne to the fort, and frequently visited the fac 
tory during the following years. But his nature 
seemed quite changed ; for from being lively, benevo. 
Jent, and good natured, he became pensive, quarrel. 
some, and discontented; and never recovered the look 
of health. . 

Though the reality of the deception performed by: 
the Indian conjurers must be unquestionable, the ap. 
parent good effects of their charms on the sick and 
diseased, can only be accounted for on the principal 
of faith in the patient, which sets the mind at ease, and 
inspires hope, so essential to the well-being of man. 

As a proof of the implicit confidence which is placed. 
in the supernatural powers of these jugglers, even the- 
threat of reyenge on any person that‘has offended them 
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is often fatal. ‘The very idea that the conjurer pos- 
-sesses the means of destruction, preys on the spirits of 

the unhappy victims of his ill will, and soon brings on 
a disorder that terminates his existence, A whole 
family has sometimes sunk into the grave, merely from 
the faneéed dread of a conjurer’s resentment. 

Mr. Hearne says, the natives always thought him 
possessed of this art ; and, accordingly, he was once 
solicited to killa man, who had offended a chief, and 
who was then several hundred miles off. To please 
his friend, he drew some rude figures on a bit of pa- 
per, and gave it to the Indian, who wished for the de- 
struction of his enemy. But what was our author’s 
surprise to hear the next year, that the man who was 
then in perfect health, being acquainted with his de- 
sign against him, almost immediately sickened, and 
died. He was frequently afterwards importuned to 
execute revenge on others ; but having once establish- 
ed his character by this fatal instance of Indian cre- 
dulity, he never complied, in future with such re- 
guests. However, this gained him credit with the nae 
tives, and served to keep them in awe, when he was 
afterwards chief of the fort. 

They left Indian Lake on the Ist of December, 
and directing their course to the southward, they ar- 
rived on the north side of the great Athapusco Lake, 
on the 24th. In their way they saw many deer and 
beaver, plenty of which the Indians killed. The 
days now were so short, that the sun only took a cir-_ 
cuit of a few points of the compass above the horizon; 
but the brilliancy of the aurora borealis and the stars, 
even without the assistance of the moon, made some 
amends for that deficiency, and were sufficiént to ena- 
ble them to hunt the beaver, though not the deer or 
moose. | ; 

In the high northern latitudes, every variation of 
the colour or position of the aurora borealis is attend- 
ed with a rustling and crackling noise, like the wav- 
ing of a large flagin a fresh gale of wind. As this 
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phenomenon is solved on the principle of electricity, 
it is sufficient to notice it, to make it intelligible to the 
scientific. 

Indian deer, as they are called, the only species 
found in thosg parts, except the moose, are vastly 
larger than those which frequent the barren. grounds 
in the territories of the northern Indians. ‘Their hair 
is of a sandy red colour during winter; their horns, 
though stronger, are Jess branchimg than the other 
kind; and their flesh is more coarse, but still excel- 
lent food. 

The beaver, however, was here the grand object 

of the Indian’s attention, both on account of its flesh 
and fur. Muchas Europeans have heard about this 
animal, whici, according to some, is almost a rational 
being, Mr. Hearne has set the public right in va- 
tious particulars respecting it; and detected the ig- 
norance, or intentional falsity, of other writers on this 
subject, in numerous instances. 
' He says, the situation of the beaver houses is vae 
rious. Where these animals are very plentiful, they 
are found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well 
as the narrow creeks which connect the lakes. In 
general,.however, they prefer the rivers and creeks, — 
on account of the advantage of the current, to float 
the materials for their habitations. 

Such as build their housesin small rivers and creeks, 
which are liable to become dry, shew an admirable 
instinct in providing against this calamity, by throw. 
ing adam quite across the steam ; and in nothing do 
they shew more ability and foresight than in this, 
whatever sagacity some are ready to allow them, | 

These dams are constructed of drift wood, green 
willows, birch, and poplar, mud and stones, or what- 
ever materials can most readily-be procured. Their 
houses are also made of similar articles, and always. 
proportioned in size to the number of inhabitants, 
which seldom exceed four old, and six or eight young 
ones: It is a mistake, however, to say, that they 
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have different apartments for their necessary con- 
veniences ; all that the beaver seems to aim at, is 
to havea dry place to lie on. 

It, indeed, frequently happens, that some of the 
large houses have one or more partitiois ; but be- 
tween the inhabitants of these, no more than a social 
intercourse is keptup; nor have they any common 
communication but by water. 

The accounts we read, in some books, respecting 
the manner in which the beavers build their honses 
and dams, Mr. Hearne assures us, are mere fictions. 
They can neither drive piles, wattle their buildings, 
saw trees, nor use their taiis as a trowel. Yet their 
sagaci'y is not small; and they perform all that can be 
expecied from animals of their size and strength. 

‘Their work is entirely executed in the night, and 
they are so expeditious in completing it, that our au- 
thor-says, he has frequently been astonished to see the 
quantity of mud they had collected in one night, or 
the progress they had made in a dam or house. 

The chief food is a root resembling a cabbage stalk, 
which grows at the bottom of lakes and rivers, and 
which is accessible to them at allseasons. ‘They are 
also fond of the bark of trees during the summer, and 
such kind of herbages and berries as_ the vicinity sup- 

lies. 7 

When the ice breaks up in the spring, the beavers 
quit their habitations, and rove about during the sume 
mer, probably in quest of a more favourable situation; 
but if they cannot suit themselves hetter, they return 
to their old habitations soon enough to lay ia their 
winter stock of woods. : | 

Notwithstanding what has been repeatedly report- 
ed, in regard to their forming towns and common. 
wealths, Mr. Hearne says he is confident that even 
where the greatest number of beavers are assembled 
together, their labours are not carried on jointly, 
nor have they any mutuality of interests, except in 
supporting the dam, which is common to several 
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houses. In such cases they have, no doubt, sagacity) 
enough to see that what is of utility to all, should be: 
repaired by the labours of each. 

The beaver is capable of keeping a long time under: 
water ; so thatwhea their houses are broken up, and! 
their retreats cut off, they generally retire to the: 
vaults in the banks, as their last resource; and here: 
the grea‘est number of them are taken. 

In winter they are very fat and delicious eating,and | 
their furs very valuable; but in summer, during the: 
breeding time, and when they are roving about, nei-. 
ther their flesh nor their skins are of much conse. 
quence, They produce from two to five young ata 
~ time ; and though several varietics of them are mene 
tidued, it is most probable, that the difference of sea- 
son alone occasions the apparent distinction*, 

The beaver is a remarkable cleanly animal ; and 
is tapable of being, in a great measure, domesticated. 
Mr. Hearne kept several of them, that answered to 
their names, and followed him and fondled on bin 
like dogs. He had a house built for them, and a small 
piece of water before the door, into which they al. 
ways pluaged, when they wanted to ease nature. In 
winter they lived on the common food of the nalives, 
and were remarkably fond of rice and plum pudding, 
‘Lhey would even eat partridges and venison freely ; 
and were the constant attendants on the -Indiau wo. 
men and children, for whom they shewed a great par. 
tialify, and were always uneasy in their absence, 

After appropriating several days to hunting beaver, 
they proceeded across the Athapusco Lake, in the 
beginning of January 1772, and arrived on the south 
side of it on the 9th. From the best information, this 
Jake appears to be about one hundred and twenty 
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* Linnzus describes three sp(c'es of beavers, which appear ta 
be distinct. 
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leagues long, friém east to west, and twenty wide, 
from north to south. It is full of islands, most of 
which are well clothed with trees, and stocked with In- 
dian deer. 

This lake produces vast qantities of fish, such as 
pike, trout, perch, barbel, tittameg, and methy: the 
two last species of fisii are peculiar to this country, 
and the shees, a fish resembling a pike, to this lake 
only. ; 

The trout here weigh commonly from thirty-five to 
forty pounds. Pike are also of an incredible size. 

On reaching the south side of this lake, they found 
the scene very agreeabiy altered, Instead of an entire 
jumble of rocks and hills, they entered on a fine 
champaign country, where scarcely a stone was to be 
seen. 

Buffalo, moose, and beaver were very abundant 3 — 
and isn many cases they could .discover the tracks ‘of 
martins, foxes, quickhatches, and other animals of the 
fur kind. The three former animals, however, were 
the sole objects of the Indians pursuit, perhaps princi- 
pally on account of the exccllency of their flesh. 

The buflaloes appear much larger than the English 
black cattle, particularly the bulls. ‘Their skin is of 
an incredible thickness, particularly about the neck 5 
the hornsare black, short, and almost straight, but 
very thick atthe base. ‘I'he tail is only about a foot 
long ; and the hair of the body is soft and curled, ge- 
nerally of asandy brown colour. 

The flesh of this animal is entirely free from any 
disagreeable smell or flavour, and is equal to the finest 
beef. The hunch is reckoned a very delicate bit. 
The tongue also is much esteemed. | 

‘The moose deer often exceeds the largest horse, both 
in height and bulk ; but the length of the legs, the 
shortness of the neck, and the disproportionate size of 
the head and ears, give them a very awkward appear-, 
ance ; and prevent them from grazing on level ground 
like other animals. In summer, they browzeon the 
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tops of large vegetables, and the leaves of trees; and! 
in winter, they subsist entirely on the small branches: 
of the willow and birch trees. 

They are the most inoffensive of all animals, and! 
never attempt resistance, It isnothing unusual for am 
Indian to paddle his canoe up to one of them, and! 
take it by the poll without opposition. They are 
easily tamed ; and Mr. Hearne says, he has seen some: 
of them that would follow their keeper, and in every 
thing obey his yoice. 

The flesh of the moose is good, though rather coarser 
and tougher than other venison. ‘Ihe nose and tongue 
are peculiar delicacies. All the external fat is soft, 

and when put into a bladder, is as fine as marrow. 

In all its actions and attitudes, the moose appears 
very uncouth; its gait is shambling, and it is botht 

_tender footed and short winded. The skin makes ex.. 
‘cellent tent-covers and shoe-leather, and is dressed for 
various other purposes. 

On the 11th of January, as some of the Indians 
were engaged in hunting, they discovered the track ob 
a strange snow shoe, and tracing it, they came to a 
little hut, where they found a young woman alone: 
She proved to be one of the western Dog-ribbed Ini 
dians, who had been taken prisoner by those of Atha 
pusco, in the summer of 1770, and had eloped from 
them the following season, when they were in the 
vicinity, with an inteution of returning to her owr 
country; but the distance being so great, she hac 
forgot the track, and had, therefore, built a hut foo 
her protection, in which she had lived about sever 
moons, without'seeing a human face. 

During this time she had supported herself by snar? 
ing partridges, rabbits, and squirrels. ‘That she hae 
not been in want was evident from her appearance: 
and the.stock of provisions she had still by her. Of: 
real Indian, she was one of the finest women, in ou! 
author’s opinion, of any he ever saw. 

She had shewn infinite ingenuity in procuring a live 
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lihood. When the few deer sinews, she had carried 
off with her, were all expended in making snares, and 
sewing her clothes; she had used those of the legs of 
rabbits with much dexterity and success. Of the skins 
of those animals, she had likewise made herself a com. 
plete and neat suit of winter clothes; and it was evi- 
dent, she had extended her care beyond mere comfort, 
as her dress exhibited no little variety of ornament. 

Her leisure hours had been employed in twisting the 
inner rind of willows into small lines, of which she 
intended to make a fishing net. Five or six inches of 
an iron hoop served her for a knife, and this, together 
with an awl of the same metal, were all the implements 
in her possession. She lighted a fire by rubbing two 
hard sulphureons stones against each other, and when 
a few sparks were produced, sie had touchwood ready 
to receive them. 

The comeliness of her person, and her approved 
accomplishments, occasioned a strong contest among 
the party who should have her to ited ; and she was 
actually won and lost by almost ten men the same 
evening. Matonabbee, though he had no less than 
seven, women grown, and a young girl about twelve 
years old, wished to put in his claim for her: but one 
of his wives shamed him from this, by observing, that 
he had women enough already. This piece of satire, 
however true it might be, irritated the chief so much, 
that he fell upen the poor creature, and bruised her so 
excessively, that after lingering some time, she escaped 
from his tyranny and life. 

It appeared. that whea the Athapusco (adians Sure 
prised the friends of the young woman, they had but. 
chered them all, except herself and three other women. 
Among the niggas of their barbarity were her father, 
mother, and husband. She had a child about four 
months old, which she concealed in a bundle of cloth- 
ing, and cartied with her; but, when they joined the 
_Athapusco women, one of them snatched it xo her, 
VOL. XXIY, B 
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and killed it on the spot*. Her new husband, she 
said, was remarkably fond of her, and kind to her ; 
but this piece of barbarity she could never forget, and 
took the first opportunity of eloping from the murder. 
ers of her infant. Affecting as this story was, and told 
at the same time with correspondent feeling, Mr. 
Hearne says, his party only laughed at it, and turned 
it into ridicule. 

Continuing their course to the south-west, on the 
16th they arrived at the Grand Athapusco River, at a- 
place where it was about two miles wide. The sur- 
rounding woods were very luxuriant; and the banks 
of the river were nearly one hundred feet above the 
ordinary level of the water. The soil was rich and 
loamy, and some of the pines, that grew here, were 
large enough to make masts for ships of the first rate. 
In the river are several islands, much frequented by 
the mocse deer. : 

Agreeably to Matonabbee’s proposal, they con- 
tinued their march up this river for many days, in 
hopes of falling in with some of the natives; but 
though they saw several of their former encampments, 
they did not discover one of the people. ‘Thus disap- 
pointed in their expectations, it was resolved to spend 
as much time in hunting the moose, buffalo, and bea- 
ver, as could be allowed, consistent with their purposed 
return to the fort, by the usual period of the ships? 
arrival from Iingland. 

Accordingly, on the 27th of January, they directed 
their course to the eastward; but as game was very 
plentiful, they made frequent halts. 

About the middle of february, they walked along 
a small river, which empties itself into Lake Clowey, 
where they had built their canoes the year before. On 
the 24th, they were joined by a northern Indian leader 

* Disgraceful as it is to the fema'e character, our author in-. 
forms us, that it is usual for the women of the southern Indians, , 
when their husbands are going to war, to beg that they will bring a 

slave for them to kill. 
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and his followers, who presented Matonabbee and our 
author with some roll tobacco, and about two quarts 
of brandy. The tobacco was very acceptable, as their 
stock of that article had been long expended. 

As this vicinity abounded in game, wiany days were 
spent in hunting, feasting, and preparing such a quan 
tity of flesh, as might serve them for sometime; well 
Knowing, from experience, that a few days walk far~ 
ther to the eastward, would deprive them of the living 
animals. * 

The strangers, who had left the fort, about Novem- 
ber 1771, soon proceeded on their journey to the 
north-westward ; except a few who had been lucky in 
hunting, and resolved to accompany them back to the 
factory, to dispose of their furs. 

On the last day of February, they resumed their 
journey ; and soon after the Iadians fell in with a 
party of poor inoffensive people, whom they plundered 
of all they had, and even carried off some of their 
young women. ‘These repeated acts of violent and 
unprovoked aggression, served to increase OUr aue 
thor’s indignation ; and he felt very sensibly for this | 
in particular, as it was committed on a set of harmless 
creatures, who were almost secluded from all other 
human society. : 

It appeared that for upwards of a generation, one 
family only, as it may be called, had taken up their 
winter abode in those woeds, which are so much out 
of the usual track of the other Indians, as to be very 
seldom visited by them, ‘The situation, however, was 
most favourable for game of every kind, at the diffe. 
rent seasons; but the general dependence was on fish 
and partridges. These advantages had tempted this 
simple race to take up their abode here ; several hun- 
dred miles from the rest of their tribe. 

By the Ist of March, they began to leave the level 
country of the Athapuscos, and to approach the stony 
mountains, which bound the northern Indian country. 
On the 14th, they discovered the tracks of more strate 
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gers, and next day came np with them. Among them 
was a person who had carried a letter from Mr. Hearne 
to Prince of Wales Fort, about a year before; and 
now accidentally met him, and returned an answer, 
dated in June 1771. | 

These Indians having obtained a few furs, joined 
their party, which now consisted of about two huu- 
dred persons, Our author found great reason to la-. 
ment the loss of his quadrants, as he was unable to 
ascertain distances and situations, however desirable 
it would have been both for curiosity and informa. 
tion, in a country which no other European ever 
traversed. 

On the 19th, they took up their lodgings near Large 
Pike Lake, which they crossed next day, where it was. 
not more than seven miles wide. ‘Lhe subsequent day 
they passed Bedodid Lake, which is about forty miles 
long and only three broad; so that it has the appear-. 
ance ofa river. The Indians said it was shut up on alk 
sides by high lands, covered with pines of vast magni. 
tude, compared to which, the European firs are only 
like fruit trees, 

The thaws now commenced, and from the latter end 
of March to the middle of April, they were, consider. 
able about noon; but it commonly froze at night, and 
walking was by no means pleasant. ‘he mouse deer. 
now began to become very scarce. On the 12th of. 
April, they saw several swans flying to the north. 
ward, which being birds of passage, were considered 
as the harbingers of spring. 

On the 14th, they pitched their tents on Thee-lee. 
aza River, where they found some families of strange 
northern Indians, employed in snaring deer; and so 
poor, that they had not a gun among them. The 
villains, however, in our author’s party, so far from 
administering to them relief, robbed them of every 
useful article, and abused some of. their young women 
in amanner too shocking to mention, in spite of all 
the remonstrances he could make, 
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Deer being plentiful near this spot, they halted here» 
ten days, in order to prepare and dry a quantity of the . 
flesh to carry with them. | 

The thaw now was so considerable, that some bare 
land appeared; and the ice on the streams began to 
break up. 

On the 25th, as the weather was very inviting, they 
again set out; but on the Ist of May, a heavy fall of 
snow came on, attended with a bitter gale of wind, 
which increased to such a degree, that they were ine 
capable of standing upright, and the cold was ex- 
tremely piercing. 

The 2d proved fine with warm sun-shine ; and 
having dried their wet clothes, they proceeded to the 
place where it was intended to build their canoes ; 
but in consequence of a dispute between Matonabbee 
and some of his countrymen, he determined to travel 
farther to the eastward before they set about this ne- 
cossary duty. 

For some days the weather was hot and pleasant. 
On the 6ih, they fell in with some strange Indians, 
who were proceeding to the factory with their furs ; 
and on the invitation of Matenabbee, they joined 
company. 

Aftera rest of four days, it was agreed on to leave 
the elderly people and young children here, in the 
care of some Indians, till the return of their relations 
from the fort. Matters being thus settled, they set 
out on the 11th, at a much brisker pace than before ; 
and in theafternoon of the same day, overtook some 
more Indians laden with furs. 

The 12th was so warm, and the water so deep on 
the top of theice, as to render walking on it not only 
unpleasant but dangerous. It was, therefore, found 
necessary to construct their canoes without delay ; and 
this business being accomplished by the 18th, they 
proceeded through swamps of mud, water, and wet 
snow, which froze to their stockings and shoes in such 
large crusts, as to render travelling very laborious, 
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‘and to expose them to the danger of having their limbs 
frost-bitten. 

The weather, on the 21st, was so sharp, that the 
Swamps and ponds were once more frozen over; and 
they found it tolerable walking. ‘This day several In- 
dians turned back for want of provisions; which now 
began to run scarce, and no new supplies were to be 
found, except a few geese, 

The following day they had the good fortune to kill 
two deer; but the party was now so large, that four 


of the northern deer were not more than adequate toa ~ 


single meal. : 

On the 25th, several more of the Indians abandon. 
ed the journey, for fear of famine: and as they had 
travelled hard for some days, all heavy laden, and in 
great distress for want of food, some of them became 
too weak to carry their furs any farther, and many 
others, being destitute of guns and ammunition, were 
no longer capable of bearing them company. 

Mr. Hearne, indeed, had plenty of both, but self- 
preservation obliged him to reserve it for the use of his 
immediate attendants ; especially as geese and other 
birds were the only game they had to expect till they 
reached the fort. si 

The 26th was fine and pleasant; and after walking 
about five miles, they fell in with and Killed three 
deer, which, as their numbers were considerably les. 
sened, served them for two or three meals with little 
expence of ammunition, 

They crossed Cathawhachaga river on the 30th of 
May, on the ice, which broke up soon after the last 
of the party left it. Symptoms of bad weather now 
appeared ; and it was not long before the rain descend. 
ed in torrents, and obliged them in the middle of the 
night, to retire for security to the top of an adjacent 
hill, where the violence of the wind would not permit 
them to erect their tents. In this dreary situation, 


they remained till the 3d of June, without the least _ 


refreshment ; in the course of which time the wind 
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shifted all round the compass, and they changed their 
position with if. 

On the 4th, the storm abated; and hunger com- 
pelled them to advance, wet and exhausted as they 
were. In the course of that day’s journey they kil- 
led some geese, but barely suflicient to keep them from 
starving. 

On the 8th, however, they were fortunate enough 
to kill five deer, which put them all in high spirits ; 
and from the numbers they saw, they began to in- 
dulge the hopes that more plentiful times awaited 
them, during-the remainder of their journey. 

On the 9th, as they were continuing their course 
in the direction of the factory, they saw several 
smokes, and spoke with different parties of northern 
Indians; but anxious to get on, they did not lose 
much time in conversation. : 

For many days after, they found plenty of pro- 
visions; and as the weather was remarkably fine and 
pleasant, their circumstances were vastly altered for 
the better; and they almost forgot their former sufter - 
ings. The thoughts too of approaching the fort gave 
them new resolution, and moderate difficulties were 
overlooked. 

On the 18th, they arrived at Egg River, from 
whence Mr. Hearne dispatched a letter to the chief 
at Fort Prince of Wales, toinform him of his being so 
far advanced. Here they halted a day to prepare 
food to carry with them. | 

Early on the morning of the 26th they arrived at 
Seal River; but the wind blew so strong, that they 
could not venture to cross it in their little canoes, 
before the afternoon. 

On the 28th, as they were crossing Po-co-thee- 
kiss-co River; they were joined by some Indians 
from Fort Churchill, who brought them a little to- 
bacco; and next morning they had the satisfaction to 
arrive safe at Fort Prince Wales, after an absence of 
eighteen months and twenty days. 
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‘¢ Though my discoveries,” says Mr. Hearne, “ are 
 notlikely to prove of any material advantage to the 
nation at large, or, indeed, to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, yet I had the pleasure to think, that I had 
fully executed the instructions I received ; and that 
this journey has put an end to all disputes respecting 
a North-west Passage through Hudson’s Bay. It 
will also wipe off the itl-grounded and unjust aspere 
sious of some voyagers and travellers, thrown on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, as being averse to discove- 
ries in this quarter”? We shall now conclude this 
very interesting journey with some additional remarks 
on the northern Indians. 

In their persons they are generally above the middle 
size, well proportioned, strong, and robust; but are 
Jess volatile and active than Some of the other Indian 
tribes. Their complexion is of a dark . copper cast ; 
their hair black, Jong, and straight ; and few of the 
men have naturally any beard, and what they have 
they carefully extirpate. 

Their peculiar features, are very low forcheads, 
small eyes, high cheek bones, Roman noses, full 
cheeks, and in general Jong broad chins. ‘Their skin 
is soft and polished, and when they are clean dress. 
ed, they are quite free from any offensive smell, They 
mark their cheeks with three or four parallel black 
strokes, which is performed by running a needle under 
the skin, and rubbing powdered charcoal into the - 
wound. 

Morose and covetous, the name of gratitude is 
Scarcely known among them. They seem to take a 
pleasure in enumerating their wants, even where they 
have no prospect of having them relieved; and fre. 
quently laugh at the dupes of their insincerity. 

Harsh uncourteous usage seems to agree better with 
them than kindness ; for if the least respect be shewn 
them, they become intolerably insolent, Yet, as in 
all countries and among all people, there are some who 
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are capable of estimating indulgence witheut trespass- 
ing too far. | ; 

To defraud the Europeans, and to overreach them 
in trade, are their pleasure and their study. They dis 
guise their persons change their names ; in short, any 
thing, to eseape paying their lawful debts, or to ena- 
ble them to contract new ones. 

Notwithstanding those bad qualities,they are one of 
the mildest of the Indian tribes, the most sober, and 
the most pacific. 

Though jealousy is a general passion among the 
men, marriages are contracted without ceremony, and 
frequently dissolved with as little, Young women 
have no choice of their own. Their parents match 
them to the man who seems best able to maintain them, 
regardless of age, person or disposition. 

Girls are generally betrothed, when children, to 
men grown up. Nor is this practice destitute of poli- 
cy ; where the very existence of a family depends 
sometimes on the industry and abilities of one man. 
In case of a father’s death, the poor female children 
would frequently be in danger of starving, did not 
those early contracts take place, which are never vi0- 
lated on the part of the man, till after consummation 
at least. . 

From the age of eight or nine, girls are strictly 
watched and closely confined ; deprived even of inno- 
cent and cheerful amusements, and cooped up by the 
side of old women, employed in domestic duties of 
every kind. But the conduct of the parents is by no 
means consistent with these rigid restraints. ‘They set 
no bounds to the freedom of their conversation before 
their children. 

Divorces are pretty common for incontinency, bad 
behaviour, or even the want of such accomplishments 
as the husband wishes to find in a wife. This cere- 
mony consists in nothing but a good drubbing, and 
tnrning the woman out of doors. ” 

Providence has mercifully denied the women the 
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same fecundity as in more genial climes. Few prodace 
more than five or six children ; and these generally at 
long intervals, which enables the parents to bring them 
up with greater facility, than if they had several very 
young children to take care of at once. ; 

At périodical times the men and women have sepa- 
rate tenis ; and this custom is so universal and so 
strictly observed, that ifa woman chuses to be sulky, 
she will make use of this privilege, as she pretends, 
andabsent herself from her husband, perhaps twice 
or thrice withia a month, with his ‘daring to ex. 
amine into the circumstances of the deception. A 
woman in this state is never permitted to walk on the 
ice of rivers and lakes, or to approach where the men, 
are hunting or fishing, for fear of preventing their sucs 
cess, 

kor want of firing, rather than choice, these poor 
people are frequently obliged to eat their meat raw, pare 
ticularly in the summer season, when on the barren 
ground: nor do they ever feel any inconvenience 
from this. Mr. Hearne says he has been frequently 
one ofa party, who has sat down to a fresh-killed deer, 
and assisted in picking the bones quite clean. 

Their poverty is so great, that not many of them 
are able to purchase a brass kettle, so that they areun. 
der the necessity of continuing their original mode of 
boiling their victuals in large upright vesse!s, made of 
birch cind. As these will not admit of being exposed 
to the fire, the defect is supplied by red hot stones, 
put into the water ; which speedily occasion it to 
boil, ‘They have various dishes, at which the delicate 
stomach of an Kuropean would revolt. The paunch 
ofa deer, with all its contents, the parts of generation 
of all animals, both male and female, the womb of 
the baffalo, elk, and deer, are favourite viands among 
the northern Indians. 

Bows and arrows, their original weapons, are now 
Superseded by the use of fire-arms, except among the 
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very poorest, or when they wish to save ammunition. 
Deer are frequently killed during the summer season 
with arrows; but from disuse, the Indians are not very 
dexterous in the management of those weapons. 

Their sledges are of various sizes, according to the 
strength of the people who are to haul them. Some 
are not Jess than twelve or fourteen feet long, and 
fifteen or sixteen inches wide ; but, in general their di- 
mensions are much less. They are composed of 
boards,at quarter of an inch thick,and about five or six 
inches wide, sewed together with thongs of parchment 
deer skin. ‘Lhe head, or forepart, is turned up, so as 
toform asemicircle of about a foot and a half diameter. 
This prevents the sledge from diving in to light snow,and 
enables it to slide over the inequalities of the surface. 

The trace, or draught line, is a double string made 
fast to the head; and the bight is put across the 
shor@ders of the hauler, sa as to rest against the breast, 
which allows the greatest exertion of the strength with 
the least toil. 

Their snow shoes are somewhat different from the 
generality used in those regions, as they must always 
be worn on one foot, the inner side of the frame being 
almost straight, and the outside having a large sweep. 
The frames are commonly made of birch wood, and the 
netting is composed of thongs of deer skin. 

Their clothing priucipally consists of deer skin in 
the hair, which subjects them to vermin; but this is far 
from being considered as a disgrace ; and, indeed, a 
lousy garment forms, in their estimation, a delicious 
repast. Disgusting as this may appear, it is, perhaps, 
no more indelicate than an European epicure feasting 
on the mites in cheese. , 

The track of land inhabited by the northern In. 
dians reaches from latitude 59 to 68 deg. and is about 
five hundred miles in width. ‘The surface is frequent- 
ly covered with a thin sod of moss ; but, in general, 
it is no more than one solid mass of rocks and stones. 
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It produces some cranberries, and a few other insigni-e. 
ficant shrubs and herbage; aud in the marshes are: 
found different kinds of grass; but nature has beem 
very Sparing in her gifts in the vegetable class. 

There is a kind of moss of a black, hard, crumply 
appearance, growing on the rocks and large stones, 
which is of infinite surface to the natives, as it some~ 
times furnishes them with a temporary subsistence: 
when no other food is to be procured. When boil~ 
ed, it turns toa gummy consistence, and is neither 
unpalatable nor unwholesome. Fish and deer, how~. 
ever, constitute their principal support ; and these are, 
in most places, sufficiently abundant at the proper seas 
sons. 

When two parties of those Indians meet, they make a 

full halt within a few yards of each other,and, in gene- 
ral, sit or lie down for a few minutes. At length one 
of them, commonly one of the elders, breaks silence,. 
and when he has made his oration, the speaker of the 
_ other party begins his reply. 
» They have few diversions ; andin a country where 
want can only be warded off by constant diligence, it 
is not to be expected that they should shine in elegant 
amusements. Dancing, however, is not unknown 
among them ; and this exercise the men always per- 
form naked. ‘The women, unless they are commandeé: 
_by their husbands, or fathers, never share in it, ane: 
then always by themselves, 

A scorbutic eruption, consumptions, and fluxes, are 
their chief disorders, The first, though very troublee 
some, is never of itself fatal; but the two latter carry 
off great numbers of both sexes and all ages. Indeed! 
few attain to longevity, probably owing to the rigourt 
of the climate, and the great fatigue they incessantly 
undergo. They never bury their dead, but leave 
them to be devoured by the birds and wild beasts. 

The death, however, of a near relation affects them 
most sensibly. They rend their clothes, cut their hair 
and cry almost incessantly for a great length of times 
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Their periods of mourning are regulated by moons 5 
and they seem to sympathize with each other on their 
respective losses,as if possessed of the finest sensibility; 
yet there is certainly much of habit in this, and the 
emotions of nature have only a partial share, either in 
their sorrow or condolence. stn 
Religion, as a rule of life, has not yet begun to 
«dawn among the northern Indians, superstitious as 
they are. Yet they think and speak respectfully 
of the devotion of others; and some of them are not 
unacquainted with the history of the great author of 
christianity. Matonabbee, who, our author says, 
was one of the best informed and sensible men he ever 
knew among them, gave the following account of his 
countymen. ‘%* Their object is only to consult their 
interest, inclinations,ard passions; and to pass through 
this world with as much ease and contentment as possi- 
ble, without any hopes of reward, or painful fear of 
punishment in the next.” These are the sentiments 
and the object of the irreligious in all countries, how- 
ever much policy may teach them to disguise their 
thoughts, 
When the aurora borealis is very bright, and varying 
much in form, colour, and situation, they say their de- 
ceased friends are very merry ; but the immortality of 
‘the soul is by no means a general belief among the 
‘northern Indians; though their southern neighbours 
have certainly some faint ideas of it. Yet they are 
-yery superstitious with respect to the existence of se- 
veral kind of fairies, whom they call Nant-e-na, and 
whom they pretend sometimes to see. These are sup- 
posed to inhabit the different elements ; and to some 
-one or other of them, every change in their circum- 


stances is usually ascribed. 
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Arrer a tedious and unpleasant voyage of fifty-nine 
days from Ireland, our author’s fatigued and drooping: 
spirits were revived, by the appearance of a profusion 
of trees, that embellished the American coast, at a dis: 
tance, resembling a succession of little islands, but om 
a near approach, presenting to the spectator the inter 
esting scenery of a magnificent forest. 

Sailing between the capes Henlopen and May, which 
defend the mouth of the bay of Delaware, he experien— 
ced the most exquisite pleasure in his progress to Phi.. 
adelphia, from the sweet combination of nature’ss 
matchless charms, while the rich golden tints of autumn,, 
suffused over the foliage of the oaks and poplars, form.. 
ed an enchanting contrast to the dark verdure of the: 
lofty pines ; and to the grassy surface of the river, re-- 
flecting in softened colours the beauties of the adja-. 
cent shore, and silently wafting to their destined ports,, 
a variety of vessels, that glided along with the unruf-- 
fled stream. Approaching Philadelphia, the shoress 
became more elevated, that on the right hand side) 
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bell: thickly covered with wood, and the opposite 
z.. which has been greaily he ei exhibiting a 

arming cultivation, occasionally spotted with towns 
and villages, and frequently interspersed with the ha- 
bitations of rustic industry. 

On weathering a point of Jand that is completely co- 
vered with trecs,the city of Philadelphiasuddenly bursts 
upon the view, ‘and at this distance, computed at three 
miles, its appearance is worthy of admiration ; but, 
on a near approach little else is visible from the river: 
but a crowded assemblage of storehouses, constructed 
of timber, and chiefly erected upon platforms or quays 
of irregular form that project a considerable 
way into the water. Behind these quays runs 
Water-street, a place ill calculated to impress a 
foreigner with any favourable opinion of thie city. 
Its width is only ten yards ; the airis much confin- 
ed by ahigh bank on the side farthest from the river ; 
and such intolerable effluvia frequently arise from the 
polluted pavement and waste houses, that a stranger 
can hardly bear the idea of walking through it. It is 
indecd surprizing, that the inhabitants should permit 
such an accumulation of nuisances in this street, as all 
the other parts of the town are remarkably neat and 
clean, and more especially, as they experienced such 
direful effects from their inattention, in the year 1793, — 
when the yellow fever broke out and raged with ma- 
lignant ‘fury. 

_ The city of Philadelphia was didinate designed to 
stand exclusively on the level summit of the elevation 
behind. Water-street, and a piece of ground was al- 
lotted for that purpose, which, extending from the 
river Schuylkil to the Delaware, formed an oblong 
square, of two miles long and one mile broad. Some 
considerable deviations, however, have been made from 
this plan, as a great number of persons have been in. 
duced by the conveniency of the situation, to build 
their houses at the bottum of the bank, and though 
the city was indeed begun on the side next tothe Dre 
G2 
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laware, it has not been carried on towards the Schuyle: 
kill, as was first intended ; this, however, may be eae: 
sily "accounted for, by contemplating the great dissimi-. 
larity between the two rivers. 

“The generality of the houses, within the boundaries: 
of the city, are constructed of brick. Many of thosa,, 
which have been recently built, are airy, light, andl 
convenient ; but the old parts of the town are exactlyr 
the reverse. There are, indeed, but few houses ini 
Philadelphia, whose dimensions or architecture are: 
particularly worthy of attention The largest, andi 
most remarkable one, is erected in Chesnut-street, butt 
as it is at present in an unfinished state, though fiftyy 
thousand guineas have been lavished upon it, it is de-. 
scribed as a heavy mass of brick and pale-blue marble,, 
equally destitute of elegance and simplicity. 

Exclusive of the new bank of the United States and! 
the Presbyterian church, the public edifices are heavy; 
piles of brick and blue marble, by no means congenial 
to a refined taste. The church, situated in High-street. 
is embellished with a beautiful portico, supported by 
six Corinthian pillars ; but the view of this building is 
greatly obstructed by the market-plare, which standé 
immediately opposite, in the centre of the street. The 
other buildings, most admired by strangers, are the 
state-house ; the house of the president ; the bettering 
house ; the hospital; and the prison. 

The state-house, situated in Chesnut-street, and aps 
propriated to the use of the legislative bodies, excites 
the admiration of the spectator, whose memory ree 
verts to the small space of time that passed betweer 
the building of the first cabin in Philadelphia, and tho 
erection of this edifice. Attached are the city ane 
congress haJls, in the former of which, the courts u 
justice are held, including the ahiprene court of th) 
United States aud that of Pensylvania. The latteri 
used for the transaction of business by the congress’ 
‘Jt consists of two rooms, the lowermost, about sixtt 
feet long, and void of any decoration, i fs si) b) 
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the representatives of the lower house ; and the higher 
story called the senate chamber, is fitted up in a style 
of superior elegance. : 

The original plan of the building, denominated the 
president’s house, is said to have been drawn by a pri- 
vate gentlemen, in the vicinity of the city ; but a com- 
mittee, assembled for the purpose of considering the 
plan and directing the work, reversed the position of 
the stories, placing the lowermost at top, by which 
means the decorative pilasters seem to be suspended in 
the air. It was also contrived that the windows of 
the grand apartments should open towards the back 
part of the adjacent houses, instead of facing an exten. 
sive area, in front of the edifice, as was first designed. 
At the time of Mr. Weld’s researches the building was 
incomplete, and as the seat of government is to be re- 
moved to the city of Washington, it will in all 
probability be applied to some other purpose than the 
residence of a president. 

The bettering house, erected at some distance from 
the houses of the city, is a large, brick edifice, embel- 
lished with extensive gardens. At this place the hap- 
less sons and daughters of indigence are supplied with 
comfortable food and lodging, by the overseers; and 
many aged persons, who have experienced the incon- 
stancy of fortune, find an asylum within these walls, 
from the severity of the winter, During their tempo- 
rary residence they are permitted to walk out when- 
ever they please; and, provided their behaviour is 
cousistent with decorum, they experience but little re- 
straint. This admirable institution is maintained by _ 
an assessment on the inhabitants of the city. 

The hospital is described as one of the most excellent 
in the universe, on account of its airiness, excellent ac- 
commodations for invalids, and the surprising neatness 
that reigns in every part of the building. It is not yet 
completed, but one wing and a portion of the centre 
were sufficiently attractive, to claim our author’s admi- 
ration, and the other parts are in great forwardness. 

G3 
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This building is two stories high, and underneath are 
several cells for the reception of lunatics. The insti- 
tution is expressly designed for the alleviation of hu- 
man misery, whether in mind or body ; and though 
itis prudently decreed that no person shall be ad- 
mitted whose diseases are contagious, yet the attend. 
ing physician is authorized to attend such patients, 
and to supply them with requisite medicines, without 
demanding any remuneration. The situation of this 
hospital is within the boundaries of the city, though 
upwards of a quarter of a mile distant from any other 
habitation. Inthe year 1793, the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds was granted, by the legislature, for the 
‘purpose of enlarging it,and adding a foundling and ly. 
ing in hospital. ‘The same year, its productive stock was 
computed at seventeen thousand and sixty-five pounds 
currency ; and -we add, with pleasure, the annual 
contributions are extremely liberal. 

The prison is a stone building, of great extent, con- 
taining a series of solitary cells, that are all vaulted, to 
prevent the communication of a sudden fire, and sup« 
plied with large yards, surrounded by high walls. 

According to the penal laws, recently enacted at 
Pensylivania,no persons are to be deprived of their ex- 
istence, but such as have ensanguined their hands with 
the blood of their fellow creature. All other crimes 
are punished, according to their magnitude, by solitary 
confinement, for a * certain number of years. This 
excellent mode of chastising the guilty is not only de- 
signed for an expiation of past enormities, and an ex- 
ample of terror to the unprincipled part of mankind, 
but likewise for the reformation of the unhappy cul. 
prit, who, on his first delivery to the gaoler, is obiiged 
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* The longest period of imprisonment is for the perpetration of 
a rape,which is never less than ten years, nor more than twenty-one. 
For high treason the punishment is to continue from six to twelve 
years, accordiag t@ Circumstances and the determination of the 
judges, 
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_to wash, and, after being furnished with clean and de- 
cent clothing, is thrown into a cell, about three yards 
Jong and four feet wide, where he is secluded from the 
sight of every human creature, except the man ap« 
pointed to administer to his necessities ; and even he is 
forbidden to exchange any conversation, unless upon 
some case of emergency. If a prisoner proves refrace 
tory, or if he has forfeited his liberty through some 
atrocious act of wickedness, he is then secured ina 
cell, where the sweet light of heaven is perpetually 
withheld from his view. ‘This is the most severe 
punishment that can be inflicted,as he is then left to his 
own heart-wounding reflections, immured in gloom and 
solitude, and vainly endeavouring to shun the horrors 
of a clamorous and polluted conscience : a situation 
well calculated to reduce the most obdurate criminal to 
penitence and humiliation. 

Twelve citizens, elegted annually for that philan. 
thropic purpose, are called the inspectors of the gaol, 
who cheerfully undertake the treublesome task, with 
out fhe most distant view of lucrative emolument, and 
who visit every quarter of the prison twice a week. A 
‘just opinion is thus formed of the state of the prisoners, 
and the treatment of each individual is regulated ac. 
cordingly. The prisoners are compelled to bathe 
twice a week, requisite conveniences being provided, 
and likewise to change the linen. Such as are confin- 
ed in their solitary cells have no other allowance than 
bread and water; but those who are employed in any 
kind of * labour have an allowance of broth, puddings, 
&c. besides a small portion of meat, that is distributed 
twice every week. Their only beverage is water, as 
no person is allowed to carry any other liquor to 


# The prisoners usually work at their accustomed trade, if it 
ean becarried on inagoal. Aseparate ward isset apart for tay- 


lors, shoe-makers, carpenters, &c, and the yards are occupied by 
smiths, stone-cuttets, and nailers. r, 
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them upon any occasion. This diet isfound to be best 
adapted to the use of the criminals, as it at once ena- 
bles them to perform their appointed work, and pre- 
serves a humility 6f mind congenial to their situation. 
‘he strictest decency and good order are maintained 
by the overseers, who prohibit all laughing, singing, 
and useless conversation, under the dreadful penalty 
of solitary imprisonment. ‘The females are kept sepa- 
rate from the men, and have such employments given 
them as are deemed the most suitable to their sex and 
abilities. Divine service is performed regularly every 
Sunday, when every culprit is obliged to attend ; and 
they likewise receive much benefit from the salutary 
instructions of the chaplain, who frequently converses 
with them upon subjects of the greatest importance. 
The weekly visitors likewise contribute their warmest 
exertions to those of the minister, and thus a prisoner, 
when liberated, re-enters the theatre of the world with 
expanded ideas, a humble spirit, and habits of sobrie- 
ty ; and on his emancipation from a'place which may 
more apily be termed a penitentiary.house than a gaol, 
the benevolent men, who have snatched him from 
impending ruin, and, by a well-timed philanthropy. 
wrought an important change on his callous heart,now 
exert themselves to find him an immediate employ. 
ment. For such persons as are sick, there are proper 
accommodations and exceilent asluines and the strictest 
ae ien is-incessantly paid to the health of the 
prisouers, 

Our author observes, that prisons are established in 
rvery county in Pensylvania, but there are none at 
present that will bear a comparison with that of Phi- 
ladelphia, whither offenders are frequently sent from 
othr parts of the state, on account of its superior 
excellence ; and which ‘is so admirably conducted, 
that, instead of proving a burden, as is generally the 
case, it produces a considerable addition, annually, te 
the revenue. 


The streets in Philadelphia intersect each other, at. 
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right angles, according to the original ‘design of the 
founder ; the principal one is about a hundred feet 
wide, and the others vary from fifty to eighty. They 
are all paved in the middle with pebble stones, and a 
foot-way of red brick is constructed on each side, for 
the accommodation of passengers. - 

Beyond the boundary of the oblong square the 
houses are said to be in the liberties, as the corpora. 
tion has no jurisdiction over that portion of the town. 
The streets are here destitute of that uniformity which 
constitutes the chief architectural beauty of the city. 

-The population, including native citizens, English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, and Germans, is computed at 
fifty thousand individuals. The generality of the in- 
habitants are engaged in some sort of business; and 
even those who have retired to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry, are continually watching for an advantageous 
purchase of lands, which, in America, may be justly 
denominated an article of trade. 

The women, while blest with youth, are extremely 
pretty ; but, in the course of a tew years, their com- 
'plexions suffer a material change, their teeth exhibit 
signs of a speedy decay, and they hardly retain the 
least vestige of their recently admired beauty. 

The places of public amusement are two theatres 
and an amphitheatre. The old play-honse, which is 
an indifferent, wooden structure, is but rarely used 5 
put the new one, constructed of brick, and handsome- 
ly fitted up, is rather too small for the customary aue 
dience. The performers are usually procured from 
Great Britain aud Ireland, whose exertions, if not 
absolutely worthy of applause, are at least equal to 
those of the strolling companies in England. Eques- 
trian and other exercises are exhibited at the amphi- 
theatre; balls are given every fortnight, during the 
winter, and public concerts are held occasionally. 

Philadelphia is apparently a favourite residence of 
the quakers, who do not, however, form above one 
fourth of the inhabitants. Five places of public wor. 
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ship are apprepriated to the use of this sect + six to the: 
seceders and presbyterians ; three to the English Epis-. 
copalians ; four to the Roman catholics; two to the: 
German uutherans ; and one to the Moravians, Bape, 
tists, Swedish Lutherans, methodists, universal bantists, 
and Jews, respectively. Every citizen is dressed 
neatly on a Sunday, and the lower class of people are 
peculiarly distinguished, on that day, by their clean 
and becoming apparel. 

The Philadelphian carriages consists of coaches, 
chaises, chariots, light waggons, and coachees. ‘That 
of the last description seems peculiar to America. Its 
Shape resembles that of a coach, but the body is some. 
what longer; the front also is left open down to the 
boitom, and the seat of the driver is placed beneath the 
roof. Small props, placed at each corner, afford a 
sufficient support to the roof; and, on each side, are 
curtains, ‘above the pannels, to form an oceasional 
defence against the inclemency of the weather. The 
passengers sit with their faces towards the horses, and 
are accommodated vith a leather curtain, which they 
can craw at their own pleasure, between themselves 
and the driver. The construction of the light waggons 
is exactly similar, and the only difference between the 
two vehicles is, that the former is furnished with doors, 
and is finished in a superior style, with varnished 
pannels, &c. whilst passengers are obliged to scramble - 
into the Jatter over the seat of the Waggoner. Stage, 
Carriages are universally of this description. 

On the arrival of a stranger at one of the taverns in 

Philadelphia, he is invariably conducted to a room set 
apart for the meals of the company that may happen to ~ 
be in the house, and it is but seldom an individual can 
obtain the favour of breakfasting or dining in a private 
apartment. It is also a razity to procure a single 
bedded room, unless at a private boarding house, of 
which there are a great variety. Those who travel in 
the country, however, must submit to still greater 
inconveniences, as the landlord’s family wih there 
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inevitably form a part of the company, and the rooms 
are crammed with beds in such a manner, that it is 
scarcely possible to walk between them. Mr. Weld 
humourously observes, on this subject, that, happening 
once to ask a country landlord in America what ac. 
>ommodations he had for travellers, he was shortly 
answered, that he need not give himself avy trouble on 
that score, as the consequential host. could exhibit 
steven beds in one room. 

Quitting Philadelphia, on the 16th of November, 
yur author commenced his journey to Baltimore, in 
he public stage waggon, the only mode of convevante 
0 a person who has not got horses of his own, or who 
will not pay an exorbitant price for a private carriage. 

The country, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, is rich 
vith cultivation, and agreeably spotted with little 
ountry houses; but, as almost every tree has been 
ut down for fuel, or for the purpose of extending 
griculture, it has rather a naked appearance, rendered 
till more remarkable by the inclosures, which are all 
f cemmon posts and rails; as the peasants have ay 
dea that kedges tead to impoverish the ground. 

Crossing the Schuylkill, by means of a floating 
ridge, in the neighbourhood of the city, Mr. Weld 
ad a beautiful view of the river, which is there about 
wo hundred and filty yards broad, aud on its elevated 
anks are some public gardens, a house of entertaine 
vent and a charming villa, laid out in the English 
tyle. 
De csching through a sylvan and fertile country; 
sach the town of Chester, containing about sixty 
ouses, and honoured by the sitting of the first colo 
ial assembly. From the vicinage is a magnificent 
iew of the Delaware river. 

The next object worthy of attention is Brandy-wine 
iver, where thirteen mills are erected almost close 
mgether. Among these, some are for grinding corn, 
ome for sawing stone, and others for timber. The 
ater tumbles with equal force and rapidity over a 
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rocky bed, a little above the bridge; and, by. mean» 
of a curious machivery, cargoes are received from sarge 
vessels that approach close to the mills, and are ret 
delivered with surprising expedition. | 

The capital of the state of Delaware, known by thi 
name of Wilmington, seems to approximate in forma: 
tion to the city of Philadelphia; the houses are chiefli 
built of brick, and are said to amount to six hundred 
There is, however, no object in this town worthy o 
particular description, and the circumjacent country 1 
by no means pleasant. | | 

‘Lwenty-one miles from hence is a dirty, stragglin 
place, called Elkton *, consisting of ninety indifferem 
habitations, erected without any regard to uniformity, 
In this neighbourhood are some log houses, answerin 
the following description: the sides are composed « 
rough. logs of trees, placed horizontally upon eact 
other, in such a manner, that the ends of the log, 
yest alternately in notches on those of the adjoining 
side, ‘The interstices are filled up with clay, and thi 
roof is formed of boards, or small pieces of wooc 
called shingles. ‘Though rather unpleasant to the eye 
these buildings are extremely warm and durable, am 
are usually erected on a new settlement, as being muc 
cheaper than any other, in a country that aboune 
with wood. ‘The other residences of the peasants aa 
either constructed of stone or brick, or of woode 
frames, sheathed with boards on the outside. 

A luxuriant produce of wheat and Indian corn 
observed in this vicinage, where the soil was apparent! 
well adapted to such a purpose; but the finest. vies 
of American cultivation is seen from the road, whid 
generally passes over sterile and elevated tracts + 
ground, called ridges. The reason assigned by tb 
people of Maryland for chusing such roads is, tha 
are more durable than on the deep soil, in the levy 
parts of the country: a circumstance of great impo) 

, tance to those who never attempt to keep their roas 
jn repair. 


% Elkton is the first town in Maryland, 
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A few miles distant from Elkton, is Charleston, con-— 
dining about twenty fishermen’s houses. The adja- 
ent country is rather mountainous, and in some parts 
he traveller proceeds for five miles together through 
N uninterrupted succession of woods. ‘The scenery 
3 consequently interesting, and from the summit of the 
ills are seen the Chesapeak bay and the Sasquehannah 
iver, while iu the intervening dales, the waters of 
ome little rivulet fall, in an enchanting cascade, over 
he ledges of rock, and murmur responsive to the 
armony of birds, who daily present their grateful tri- 
ute, in mellifluous songs, to their benevolent creator. 

At the distance of every ten or twelve miles, is @ 
avern, constructed of wood, witha long porch in the 
ront, where a traveller may be accommodated with 
rovisions, at the appointed hours; but, if he happens 
o call before the time set apart for breakfast, dinuer, 
© supper, he will find it impossible to procure a sepa- 
ate meal, and must ef necessity wait till the other 
uests, who may happen to be in the house, assemble 
ogether. The breakfast is commonly plentiful, cone 
isting of coffee, tea, cold salt meat, fried fish, and 
ifferent sorts of bread. 

Iron ore, admirably adapted for casting, is found in 
reat quantity ia this part of Maryland, and in the 
icinity of Charleston, there is a small foundery, where 
annon are bored by water. 

On the way to Baltimore, crossed the Susquehannah 
ta ferry, and had a charming view of that magnificent 
iver, and the picturesque scenery of .its elevated and 
yivan banks. Havre de Grace, a small town, con. 
aining about forty houses, stands near the ferry, anda 
ew small vessels are built annually in the neighbour. 
1ood, 

Proceeding over an execrable road, reach Baltimore, 
he largest town in Maryland, and the chief place of 
rade in North America, exclusive of New-York and 
Philadelphia, Most of the streets intersect each other 
right angles, like those of Philadelphia; they are 
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not, however, all paved, so that in wet weather they; 
are extremely unpleasant, and scarcely passable; the 
main street is nearly twenty-seven yards wide, the 
others vary from thirteen to twenty. The harbour is: 
on the southern side of the town, and is commonly; 
distinguished Ly the appellation of the Bason, ‘It is 
capable of containing two thousand vessels, and affords 
nine feet water. Quays alnd «storehouses are erected! 
on its banks toa great extent; butas it js impossible 
to quit the bason without 'the assistance of a particulary 
wind, the greatest part of the shipping that visits Bal« 
_timore, stops ata harbour called Fell’s Point, formed! 
by a neck of lard, at a small distance from the entrance 
of the tason. Wharis have been constructed at thiss 
point, and the situation has been deemed so favourable 
to a commercial people, that several regular streets,, 
comprising seven hundred habitations, have been builté 
there already, and a large manufacture ‘established fort 
the accommodation of the inhabitants. hese build-- 
ings are upwards of a mile distant from Baltimore,, 
and are commonly spoken of in the Vicinity as sepa-- 
rate places, | 
Many of the private houses, on the skirts of Balti«. 
more, are constructed of timber; bat towards the: 
centre of the town they are chiefly of brick. Excluc. 
sive of the new streets, they are inconvenient, small, and| 
heavy, and the public edifices possess no architecturall 
beauties. There areten places appropriated to divine: 
worship, among which the Presbyterian church is the: 
most handsome building in the town; it is built off 
brick, and ornamented: with a portico, supported by’ 
Six stone pillars, | 
Here are no Jess than three incorporated banks, 
whence so many notes are issued as almost to annihilate; 
the circulation of money. Small notes are usually’ 


preferred to silver, and gold is so extremely scarce, | 
that Mr. Weld hardly ever saw any during the two: 
months he spent in Maryland. | 


| The generality of the inhabitants, including Trish, 
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English, Scotch, and French, are a plain, industrious 
eaple, sociable among themselves, and hospitable to 
trangers, ‘They are mostly employed in trade, aud 
heir favourite amusemeuts consist of private balls, 
card parties, public assemblies, and occasional theatrie 
cal performances. Baltimore has suffered severely 
rom the effects of the yellow fever, and generally 
proves unhealthy at the commencement of autamn, 


when persons, whose circumstances will permit, retire - 


fo the country, where are several charming seats in the 
host delightful situation. 
Leaving Baltimore, proceed over a poor country, 
partly consisting of a gravel soil, mixed with yellow 
clay, and partly of sand, diversified with patches of 
black earth, called bottoms, where the roads are so 
exceedingly bad, that a carriage will sometimes sink so 
deep, as to defy the utmost exertions of the strongest. 
horse to draw it forwards; and in some parts, that 
would be otherwise totally impassable, causeways, 
constructed of trees, are thrown across theroad: but 
these frequently break asunder, and constantly expose 
a traveller to the mostimminent danger. ‘The bridges 
built across the creeks are equally perilous, being 
formed of a few loose boards, that totter while a car- 
rlage passes over ihem, Such is the high road to the 
federal city of Washington, 
_ The federal city, laid out in the -year 1792, and ex- 
pressly designed for the seat of government, and the 
metropolis of the United States, is situated on a neck 
of Jand, near the main branch of the Patowmac river. 
The ground, already marked out for the city, is four. 
teen milesin circumference, a scale well adapted to the 
metropolis of a.country, whose length is one thousand 
‘two hundred miles, and which is one thousand miles 


broad. - ‘The streets run east, west, north, and south ¢ . 


but a variety of avenues and hollow squares serve to 

obviate the monotony, that must otherwise ensue, 

frem their crossing each other at right angles. The 
HQ eh 
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principal streets are ncar a hundred feet wide, and the 
_ avenues one hundred and sixty. The appellation giver 
to each is the name of astate; and the hollow square: 
are designed for the erection of statues, or nationa: 
monuments, which in future times may be erected to 
the illustrious characters, who may have immortalize 
their names by their gallant actions, laborivus studies: 
or important discoveries. An equestrian statue ob 
General Wastington is to be erected on a small emis 
nenee, to the west of the capitol. 

From the capitol, now erecting in the central anc 
most elevated part of the city, is a’delightful view o- 
all the buildings, and of the adjacent country. Here 
are to be apartments for the accommodation of the 
congress, and all the principal public offiees, together 
with the courts of judicature. The plan of this place 
is large and magnificent, and the expence attendant or 
-its erection is computed at two hundred and twenty 
five thousand pounds, 

he president’s house is situated upon an acclivity, 
at the distance of one mile and an half from the capitol, 
It commands a most charming prospect of the Patow- 
mac, and of the fertile country on the opposite shores 
Between the house and the river are one hundred acres: 
of land, expressly designed for pleasure-grounds, and 
an extensive park ‘is to run, in an easterly direction, 
from the Patowmac to the capitol. This park or 
mall, is to be embellished on each side with a certaing 
number of elegant houses, for the accommodation off 
foreigners. The eastern branch will be occupied by as 
marine hospital, and several other parts are designed! 
for the erection of churches, colleges, theatres, &c. 

Lhe only public buildings that are yet begun arey, 
the capitol, a Jarge hotel, and the president’s house,, 
the latter of which is constructed of free-stone, andi 
is two stories high. The exterior of this edifice ist 
neatly completed, and may already be pronounced! 
the fivest piece of architecture in America. The hoe. 
tel is am extensive brick building, situated between the: 
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capitol and the- house of the president; but our au. 
thor seems to entertain a very slender Opinion fa oes 
beauty. It was roofed in at the period of his. visit 
(1796) and the capitol was just begining to emerge 
from the foundation. . 

The private houses, built chiefly on speculation, 
and most of them. remaining empty, are all plain 
buildings. The finest assemblage of them is at a 
‘place, on the main river, called Greed Leaf’s Point. 
This spot is highly estimated by many persons, as 
being the best adapted for trade, but others give the 
preference to the shore of the eastern branch, on 
account of the depth of the water, and the superiority 
of the harbour. ‘The houses are infeed. greatly ae 
tered, according to the indications of the various pros 
prietors, some of whom chuse to reside near the capi- 
tol, some in the neighbourhood of the president’s 
house, and others at the west end of the city, in the 
Vicinage of George ‘Town, expecting from each of: 
these sitnations 10 derive some considerable advantage. 
If the buildings-already erected were seen in one 
place, the spectator would acknowiedge their ap- 
pearance respectable; but exclusive of the streets and 
avenues, the whole place is almost covered with trees, 
so.that one citizen is sometimes obliged to walk fer a 
couple of miles, through the gloom of a forest to see 
another. In the spring of 179€, the population in- 
cluding artificers, was computed at five thousand in- 
dividuals, and a great number of strangers are con. 
stantly induced to visit a city that affords such ample 
scop¢ for speculation. 

Continuing the route seven miles dewn the river, 
enter Alexandria, a neat, wel) built town, where the 
houses are chiefly constructed of brick. The streets 
are well paved, extremely commodious, and cross each 
other at right angles, kt is described by our author 
as one of the neatest towns among the United States, 

Nine miles lower és the seat of general Washington, 

HS 
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known by the name of Mount Vernon, It is sitnated 
on a part of the Patowmac that rises abruptly to. 
the height of two hundred feet from the surface: 
of the Tiver, and forms a bay on the opposite side, 
which extends up the country to a considerable dis-. 
tance. ‘The Maryland shore, seen across the water, 
presents a beautiful woodland prospect, charmingly’ 
diversified with several sylvan hills,and cultivated tracts, , 
elegantly crowned with a variety of productions, and. 
dotted with country houses. ‘The general’s house,, 
constructed of wood, but cut and painted in such a) 
manner as to resemble stone, stands about one hun- 
dred and eighty feet from the edge of the mount., 
The fron#ivis .embeHished with a “large handsome? 
portico, supported by eight pillars, and the back. 
part, which faces. the river, is uniform. The centre: 
of the building is used as a dwelling-house, and! 
communicates with the wings on each side. Behind) 
the wings are the cabins for theslaves, and the dif-. 
ferent offices appertaining to the house and the farm. 

A fine lawn, embellished with trees, and a gravel] 
walk, separated on cither side from the garden and| 
farm-yard, by hedges, occupies the whole breadth of! 
the oe The appearance of the garden is exact) 
ly similar to that of a nursery, and the ground at the: 
back of the house is laid out in a fawn, from whenceat 
beautiful park, well supplied with deer; descends with! 
the declivity of the mount toe the brink of the river. 

Having experienced the most hospitable receptiom} 
at this delightful spot, our traveller devoted a few’ 
weeks to curiosity, at Washington and George Town,, 
and about the middle of December returned to Balti-. 
more, where he was detained some time by the bad-: 
ness of the roads, which precluded the public stages) 
from travelling. At length, however, this difficulty: 
was obviated by a severe frost, and he embraced thes 
opportunity of proceeding to Philadelphia. 

On the subsequent morning to that of his departhall 
he breakfasted at a tavern, with some Americani 
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travellers, who fortified themselves against: the cold 
by a hearty draught of egg-nog*, and by putting on 
their ordinary apparel, great coats and wrappers, 
trowsers and woollen socks, and mittens’ and silk 
handkerchiefs ; Mr. Weld, and a young gentleman 
from the West Indies were highly diverted with this 
Judicrous masquerade, at the same time experiencing 
no particular annoyance from the severity of the 
weather, though in their customary dress. The party 
alluded to were, however, by no means singular 
in their precautions, as every individual seen upon 
the road was mufiled up in a similar manner, and had 
a silk handkerchief tied about his head in such a man- 
ner as to secure his mouth and ears from any admis- 
Sion of the bleak air. 

Arriving about noon at the Susquehannah, . they 
found the river so completely frozen, that no one 
knew how he should be able to reach the opposite 
shere: At the ferry-house they were told that the ice 
was too weak in some parts to admit of their walking 
across, and that its thickness was so great near the 
Jand, as to require much time and labour before it 
could be broken, A great number of travellers, 
however, being extremely desirous to cross the river, 
and being unanimously unwilling to stop at the ferry- 
house till the mext morning, the latter expedient was 
adopted, and seven negroes were desired to cut a pas 
Sage across the river. Three of these men according- 
ly began to break the ice around the boat, with massy 
clubs, and the others endeavoured to push it forwards, 
by means of large poles, headed with iron. So la. 
borious was the work of the former, that they were 
obliged to request their comrades to relieve tiem al. 
most every ten minutes ; and after toiling about: half 
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" * Egg-nog is a composition of new milk, rum, eggs, and sugar, 
beat up together, 
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an hour, they were completely covered with a pellicle: 
of ice, formed from the water that was repeatedly dash. 
ed around them in the course of their exertions. At: 


the expiration of two.hours, the clubs were broken to. 
pieces, and the negroes totally exhausted, without hav. 
ing effected their purpose, aid every exertion to ‘eX- 
tricate the boat proved ineffectua). ‘The travellers were. 
twelve in number, with four horses, and their situation 
Was now peculiarly distressing ; at length, however, 


Mr. Weld, having a pair of: pistols about him fired a | 


few signals, when a small flat-bottomed boat was sent 
out to cenduct them to the opposite shore. The other 
boat was then rocked about in the ice, and pulled 
forcibly by the boat-hooks of the auxiliaries, who at 
last succeeded in obtaining a.passage, and, at the ex. 


piration of about three hours, our author and his com. | 
panions landed at a tavern, where the people had pre~_ 


pared for their reception, and where they resolved toen. 
joy the benefit of a good dinner, and a cheerful fire, 
without proceeding any farther till the next day. 


On the second day after this unpleasant passage;, 
our author arrived at Philadelphia, then rendered ex. 
tremely lively by the session of the congress and state _ 


assembly, together with that of the supreme federal. 


court. ‘The city was literally crowded with strangers. | 


The places of amusement were all open, and universal 
felicity seemed to reign among the inhabitants, On 


general Washington’s birth-day, this gaiety was still | 


augmented, and exclusive of the quakers, every per- 
son of note went to pay their congratulatory respects 
to their president. ‘I'he audience, which continued | 
from eleven in the morning till three o’clock in the af 
ternoon, was attended by the society of the Cincinnati, — 
the clergy, military officers and foreign ministers, the 


latter of whom exhibited the utmost splendour in their | 
 equipages and apparel, The gentlemen were enters | | 
tained with cake and wines, in two large parlours, the 


windows of which were crowded on the outside with © | 


spectators, and the drawing-room was appropriated to | 
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the reception of the ladies who paid their visits of con- 
gratulation to Mrs. Washington, ‘Towards evening 
the company united, when a splendid ball terminated 
the festivities of the day. 

Ti-e frost having totally disappeared, and the weather 
proving favourable for travelling, Mr. Weld quitted 
Philadelphia, on horseback, and, after a journey, of 
two days, arrived at Lancaster, which he describes as 
the largest inland town in North America. It con- 
tains nearly nine hundred houses, chiefly constructed 
of brick and stone, besides a court-house, a prison, and 
six churches, one of which is respectively allotted for 
the use of the Moravians, German Lutherans, English 
Episcopalians, German Calvinists, and Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘he streets are regularly built, and intersect 
each other at right angles. 

The road from Philadelphia to this town has been 
recently repaired, and a company is established for 
keeping it in proper order, by tevying tolls uponit, 
which are to be lessened whenever they yield an in- 
terest of more than fifteen per cent on the stock ori- 
ginally ventured on the undertaking. This is the first 
turnpike read that has ever been made in Pensylvania, 
and itisby no means an object of satisfaction to the 
people, who would prefer the inconveniency of the. 
most execrable roads, to parting with the small sum 
required as the toll. 

The state of Pensylvania may be described as a right- 
ined, squared figure, whose greatest extent is from 
east to west. From the north-east to the south-west 
it is crossed by several detached ranges of mountains, 
whose breadth may be computed at one hundred 
niles. The intermediate valleys, and the angles at the 
extremities of these eminences, possessa rich, fertile 
soil. ‘Towards the northern part of the state, the po- 
nulation is at present very small; but, in the opposite 
lirection, it is considerable, from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. The south-east corner, situated between the 
river Delaware and the mountains, is the best settled. 
The turnpike road, already mentioned, leads through 
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this part, and the country, on either side, presents @ 
lively and picturesque scene of mingled woods andi 
hills, and tracks of cultivation. . 

Between Philadelphia and Lancaster itis a rare ob& 
ject to see two habitations stand together, except at ag 
middle station, called Downing’s Town. The land, 
however, is prettily dotted with farm-houses, built off 
stove, and frequently embosomed in a peach or apm 
pleorchard. About two hundred acres are usuall yy 
attached to each farm. . 

Quilting Lancaster, our author crossed the Susque= 
hannah, at the small village of Columbia, where itd 
breadth is rather more than aquarter ofa mile, andi 
its surface diversified with a variety of rocks and ise 
lands, over which the water precipitates itself with ag 
prodigious noise. The banks, on either side, are 
bold and sylvan, and the islands, being clothed withi 
small trees, produce a fine effect on the wild and ros 
mantic scenery. He then proceeded to York a simix 
Jar town to that of Lancaster, chiefly inhabited byy 
Germans, and containing six churches and five hunes 


, 


dred houses, i) 


The period of his arrival happening to be that of thes 
geueral quarter sessions, our traveller found it no easy 
task to procure a lodging ; at last, however, he wai 
admitted at a house, principally occupied by lawyersy 
where, in one single apartment, he beheld an assem 
blage of persons, probably the most grotesque in na» 
ture, In one coruer of the room was a lawyer-converss 
ing with his clients, in another some person a 
shaving, while a third was noting his brief, and a 
fourth powdering his own hair, while a table stood ini 
the centre, between a row of weeping females and am 
assemblage of clamorous old men. a |. 

Tn the country parts of Pensylvania, the judges ar@ 
no. other than plain farmers, whose appearance i 
well adapted to excite the risibility of a stranger om 
his entering one of their courts: but our author cam 
didly acknowledges, that however ludicrous they may 
appear, their decisions are always guided by justi 


| 
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ind administered with impartiality ; nor is there a 
lace in the world where the indigent objects of op- 
ression will be sooner vindicated. An accused pere 
on has also (he power of removing any proceedings 
Othe supreme court,which holds an acknowledged ju- 
isdiction over every part of the state. 

The soil,in the vicisage of York,consists of a brown, 
ich earth, which continues as far as Frederic, in Mary~ 
nd, in a parallel to the Blue Mountains. It then be- 
omes tinged with red, and preserves that colour all the 
fay to North Carolina, along the eastern side of the 
iountains. ; 

Hanover, Woodsburg, and Petersburg, three small 
owns, are passed in the journey from York, to Fre- 
eric, but they possess nothing sufliciently remarkable 
»merit a description. | ; 

Frederic is.a flourishing town containing five chur. 
hes and seven hundred houses, and is noted for a 
risk, inland trade. The magazine of arms, &c. for 
1e State of Maryland, is erected at this place, on ace 
ount of its. secure and central. situation. 

Brom hence our author proceeded to Montgomery 
ourt-house, a distance cf thirty-miles, aud then turn. 
1 off, through the woods, in order to view the great 
is of the Patowmac. From the Maryland shore the 
rospect was extremely grand, but not so interest- 
g as from that of Virginia. He therefore crossed 
yer, by means of a ferry, and landed at the distance 
three miles from the falls. A wild, romantic path, 
re formed the margin of the river, aod several clus- 
rs of islands, feathered with trees, rendered the-scee 
ry highly picturesque. The descent of the adjacent 
ater was not perpendicular, but rushed over a ledge 
‘rocks, iu different falls with tremendous impetuo. 
y. ‘The river then winds rapidly along, at the base 

arocky eminence, about sixty feet high, which 
unding nearly opposite to the cataract, is the best 
int of observation for a stranger. | 
Proceeding down the Patowmac, cross it again, 
George Town, and passing the federal city, pro- 
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ceeding along the Maryland shore to two small towns,, 
which derive their names from the creeks of Piscatos. 
way and Port Tobacco. In the vicinage of the fore. 
mer the Virginian shore is seen to high advantage. 

Between Port Tobacco and Hoe’s Ferry the country? 
is sandy, flat, and dreary, exhibiting nothing, for 
miles together, but spacious plains, overrun with at 
species of coarse grass called yellow sedge, and. oc-- 
casioually diversified with dark groves of pine and ce-- 
dar trees. Thestate of this country was, however,, 
once superior to what it is at present, as the remains) 
of several good habitations are occasionally discover. 
ed: but, as the land is now worn out by the cultures 
of tobacco, they are now deserted and left to drop ins, 
to ruins. 

‘The ferry house was one of these old buildings,, 
probably occupied, in former times, by some wealthyy 
planter, who would have cheerfully accommodated as 
weary traveller with suitable refreshments ; but, ati 
the period of Mr. Weld’s travels, it was a picture of! 
extreme penury and wretchedness. After waiting; 
two hours and a half for his breakfast, his servantt 
came to informhim, that the house afforded nothing: 
more than what he had now brought; viz. a pint of! 
milk, a couple of eggs, and a small slice of bread, lit. 
tle better than dough. After entering the ferry-boat,, 
the landlord of the curious tavern observed, that theres 
was a large oyster-bed in the river, where our travele. 
ler might easily procure an abundance if he chose top 
stop forthem. ‘The singularity of obtaining oysters} 
in fresh water was sufficient to delay the passage, and} 
near abushel of them was immediately taken on board,, 
When cooked, they are exceedingly good, but very} 
disagreeable if eaten raw. The Patowmac, with all} 
the other rivers in Virginia, abounds with a variety of] 
fish, that constitute a priacipal part of the food off 
such persons as reside near the shore. 

Having prevailed on the boatmen to carry him temp 
miles down the river, by which means he escaped a} 
variety of creeks that would otherwise have impeded] 
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his progress, our author landed on a part of the coun. 
try that appeared one entire wilderness, as the thick 
foliage of pine and cedar trees scarcely permitted him 
to see above a hundred yards before him ; and the 
loose, white sand, bore no traces of a road or foot 
path. Proceeding, however, directly up the country, 
he at last reached an old, brick mansion, where he en- 
quired of some slaves for atavern, but received for an- 
Swer, that there was no such accommodation in that 
part; that no part of their master’s family was at home; 
but, if he rode a little farther, he might be accommo- 
dated at some gentlemen’s houses. The traveller ac. 
cordingly proceeded for about six miles, when the 
evening began to.advance pretty fast, and he felt the 
necessity of making application for a night’s lodging. 
While musing upon his situation, and on what plan 
would be best to adopt, he was overtaken by a lively 
old negro, on horseback, who, having heard the na~ 
ture of his wants, urged him warmly to proceed ano. 
ther mile, to the house of his master, who, he said, 
would be extremely happy to afford him any assistance. 
The result, however, proved that the negro had enter. 
tained an erroneous opinion of his master’s hospitality, 
as Mr. Weld received for answer, when he explained 
his situation and requested the favour of a night’s 
Jodging, that there was a good tavern about two miles 
distant. He accordingly proceeded thither, after apo. 
jogizing for the liberty he had taken, and though it 
proved to be a most wretched hovel, it afforded a 
temporary accommodation, and was, in every sense,to 
be prefcrred to the residence ef a man so utterly void 
of venerosity. 

Next day, arrived at Stratford, a part of Virginia, 
called the Northern Neck, on account of its situation 
between the rivers Rappahannock and Patowmac, A 
disparity exists in this and the lower parts of Virginia 
between the inhabitants, that is totaly unknown in 
avery other American, settlement. Instead of the 
lands being divided equally, a few individuals raise 
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fortunes from extensive estates, while the majority of 
the people can scarcely be said to live in a state of 
mediocrity, ‘There is likewise another material dif- ‘ 
ference between them, which is still more striking 
than the gifts or disadvantages of fortune; for those 
alone, who have abundant possessions, are blest with 
a good education. ‘There is not, however, so great a 
disparity now as formerly; and, in all probability, it 
will be finally done away, as many of the states have 
been recently divided, owing to the removal of the 
proprietors, and to the laws of Virginia, which forbid ' 
any one son to inherit his father’s landed property to 
the injury of his brothers, | 

Nearly every article that can be wanted by the 
planters is made or produced upon tke principal cs- 
tates. ‘The slaves are well instructed in the business: 
of smiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, turners, tanners, 
weavers, &c. ‘The soil ‘is also well adapted to the 
growth of cotton, from which a particular sort of 
nankeen is made by the Negroes. | 

There are some houses, in the Northern Neck, that 
are constructed of brick and stone, in the style of old | 
manor houses in England; but the geucrality, both | 
here and in the other parts of Virginia, are built of 
timber, which the inhabitants suppose the healthiest, | 
because the interior never appears damp in wet wea. 
ther. A sort of porch, or pent-house, is to be seen 
in front of every habitation, extending the whole 
length of the house, and sometimes running completely | 
round, They afford an agreeable shelter from the. 
fervour of an ardent sun, and the hall, or saloon, | 
which is commonly furnished with sofas, &c. in man. | 
ner of a parlour, is also a charming apartment, during: 
the summer, on account of the draught of air that 
breathes through it without restraint. 

In the lower parts of Virginia, the complexions of 
the common people are extremely sallow, in conse- 
quence of the violent heat that Oppresses them in the 
summer season, and the bilious complaints that afflict. 
them at the commencement of winter. The females | 
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| are remarkably ordinary, and receive an addition to 
_ their natural ugliness by a kind of bonnet, com posed 

ofa caul, fitted close to the back part of the head, and 
a front stiffened with cane, that projects two feet from 
the face. This curious article of dress is intended to 
shield them from the violent effects of the sun. 

Having spen! a considerable time at the houses of 
Several genilemen on the Northern Neck, our author 
crossed the Rappahannock rivér to Hobb’s Hole, a 
small town, containing about one hundred houses. 

Proceeding from hence through Urbana, another 
inconsiderable town, the aspect of the country is very 
indifferent ; a tevel sandy road runs for miles together 
through the woods, which chiefly consist of cedars, 
pines, and black oaks, and the habitations of the peas: 
Sants are of the most wretched construction. In this: 

‘part of the country were observed several vestiges of 
the conflagrations that frequently happen in. the 
‘woods towards the spring of the year, and which 
generally happen through the carelessness of the 
people who clear the lands, by burning brushwood. 
Mr. Weld was one day an eye-witndéss to one of these 
accidents, that oceurred during his residence at the 
Northern Neck. The day having been serenely 
pleasant, and well adapted to such a purpose, the 
brushwood had been set on fire in several places. The 
afternoon, however, proved excessively hot, and about 
five o’clock a. tremendous whirlwind arose that, in 
Many places unroofed the sheds, levelled the fences: 
with the ground, and carried along a cloud ef dust 
mingled with dried leaves, and fragments of decayed 
wood. Qur author and some gentlemen who were 
- Standing onan eminence, immediately exeried theme 
selves to reach some place of shelter, but the whirlwind 
overtook them with such terrific force, as almost to 
preclude the possibility of respiration. In about 
three minutes the whirlwind passed over, when they 
‘beheld a vast column of fire rising majestically above 
12 
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the summit of the forest, and threatening the adjacent. 
plantations with destruction. A heavy storm of rain, 
however, accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
immediately ensued, which at ence cleared the air, 
and gradually extinguished the spreading flames. 

Proceeding over a country less sandy than that jn 
the vicinage of the Rappahannock, and producing aa 
abundance of large pines, from which the inhabitants 
extract a great quantity of turpentine ; reach the town 
of Gloucester, situate upon York river, and contain. 
ing about a dozen houses. Remains of a few redoubts, 
thrown up in the time of the war, are also still to be 
seen at this place. 

On the opposite shore stands the town of York, 
containing an episcopalian church, a prison, and about 
seventy private houses, which still bear evident marks 
of the siege. There is one habitation, in particular, 
on the skirts of the town, that is ecomsiderably shat- 
tered. It seems to have been the habitation of a Mr. 
Neilson, who, notwithstanding its dangerous position, 
as afiording too good a mark to the enemy, resolved 
to continue in it to the last extremity, and actually 
remained there in spite of the heavy cannonade, till a 
Negro servant, whose fidelity was equal to his master’s 
courage, was killed by his side. ‘The rvof and walls 
are perforated in several places, yety notwithstanding 
its dilapidated condition, it is still inhabited, and the 
townsmen would, on uo account, permit the holes 
occasioned by the cannon balls, in this and other 
buildings, to be stopped up on the outside. ‘The 
greatest part of the town is erected on the elevated 
banks of the river, a few storehouses and straggling 
huts only, standing at the bottom. Here is shown a 
cave, formed in the bank, and hung with green baize, 
for the reception of an officer’s lady, who could not 
bear the idea of remaining in the town during the 
bombardment, and whose extreme terror cut the 
thread of her existence shortly after her removal to 
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this place of safety. The river is about.a mile and a 
half wide, between this town and Gloucester, and 
affords a depth of twenty-seven feet water. 

Twelve miles to the westward of York is the town 
of Williamsburgh, situated in the middle of a plain, 
and at the distance of one mile and a half from any 
yavigable stream. In the principal street is the college 
of William and Mary, a heavy, tasteless building. 
~ "There are professorships for medicine, law, mathema- 

tics, natural and moral philosophy, and modern lan. 
guages. The president is the bishop of Virginia, who 
has apartments within the college. Several of the 
students, (boys under twelve years of agé), dined at 
his table, at the time of our author’s visit. Some ef 
them were destitute of coats, and others bad neither 
shoes. nor stockings. Their behaviour was also ana 
logous to their appearance, as they constantly rose 

during dinner to help themselves at the sideboard. 
Some oyster soup, and two dishes of salt meat, formed 
the whole repast. 
The church, appropriated to thease of Episcopa- 
lians, ecltsivies the centre of the main street, and is 
surrounded with a variety of neat houses, sprinkled 
over an extensive green, that reminds an Englishman 
of one of his native villages. ‘There is also a hospital 
for lunatics, anda large brick edifice, called the old 
capito!, or statehouse; this, however, is sadly dila. 
pidated, and most of the adjoining houses are uninha- 
bited. The population is computed at twelve hun. 
dred souls, and the society in this townis deemed more 
genteel antl extensive than in any other place in 
America, of the same size. 
A flat, uninterestitg country prevaiis from Hides 
to Hampton, a small ‘town, containing about thirty 
houses, and one church, near the mouth of James 
river. The annual exports, consisting of corn and - 
lumber, are estimated at forty-two thousand dollars, 
‘and a few boats are built annually for the sea service. 
The town, however, is.a disagreeable place, and when 
13 
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the tide is out, it is rendered almost insupportable, by 
the shocking effluvia that arises from the muddy shore. 

Crossiag a ferry of six leagues, arrive at Norfolk, 
the greatest commercial town in Virginia. It is si- 
tuated near the mouth of the eastern branch of Eliza- 
beth river, and contains two churches, and about five 
hundred houses, meanly built, and chiefly consisting 
of timber. The losses sustained by the inhabitants in 
1776, when Norfolk was reduced to ashes, by com- 
mand of Lord Dunmore, the regal governor of Virgi- 
nia, are said to have amounted to three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The streets, in the vicinity of the harbour, are ex- 
tremely narrow, and void of regularity ; and though 
their width is tolerable in other parts of the town, they 
are all unpaved, and extremely dirty. Our author 
observes, that the stench which arises from some of 
them, in the summer season, is really shocking. 

Anxious to obtain a sight of the Dismal Swamp, 
that commences at the distance of nine miles from 
Norfolk, Mr. Weld quitted the town, in order to 
satisfy his curiosity, and soon arrived at this extensive 
tract, which he found completely covered with a va. 
riety of trees, including red and white oaks, cypress, 
pines, and juniper trees, all ef which attain to an 
enormous size, and are so entirely surrounded with 
brushwood, that in many parts the swamp is actually 
impervious. It likewise produces an abundance of 
cane reeds, and a long, rich species of grass, that 
seems admirably adapted to pasturage, as cattle browse 
upon it with great avidity, and soon become extremely 
fat. Towards the interior, this swamp abounds with 
herds of wild cattle, that, in all probability, were lost 
by some former proprietors, who turned them in to 
feed. Deer, wolves, and bears, are likewise seen 
occasionally, and the peasants in the neighbourhood 
affirm, that it is partially inhabited by wild men, 


‘whom they suppose to have strayed hither while 
children, | 
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The nature of the soil varies greatly in different 
parts, as the surface is, in some places, sufficiently 
firm to bear the weight of a horse; in others it is so 
miry, that ifa man attempted to cross it, he would 
infallibly expose himself to the danger of being swale 
lowed up; and elsewhere it is entirely overflowed. 
The water of the canal, that forms a connection bee 
tween Norfolk and Albemarle Sound, gushes in with. 
out intermission, from the sides, at the depth of one 
yard from the surface, and in its colour is exactly 
similar to brandy ; a circumstance supposed to result 
from the proximity of the juniper trees. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly clear and palatable, and is deemed 
_ particularly wholesome by the people who reside in 
the neighbourhood. ‘The more southern parts of the 
swamp, when properly cleared, afford an abundant 
crop of rice, and the other parts, that are entirely 
covered with trees, form a valuable species of property 
to the inhabitants of Norfolk, who have a constant 
demand for staves, shingles, &c. for exportaticn. 

The country between the Swamp and Richmond, a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles, is a sandy 
level, covered with a profusion of pine trees, for miles 
together. The accommedation at the country taverns 
is exceedingly bad, as it is but seldom a passenger can 
Procure any other refreshment than Indian corn bread, 
fat salt pork, and rancid fish; and even for this 
wretched fare he is often obliged to wait a couple 
of hours. 

At the head of the navigable part of the Appamatox 
river stands Petersburgh, the only town of importance 
between Norfolk and Richmond, to the south of James 
river. It contains about three hundred houses, in- 
differently built, aud chiefly inhabited by foreigners. 
Some excellent flour mills are erected at the upper end 
of the town, and a flourishing trade is carried on in 
tobacco, two thousand four hundred hogsheads of this 
article being annually inspected at the different ware- 
houses. 
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The Virginia capital, known by the name of Rich. 
mond, is situate on the northern side of James river,’ 
a little below the falls. Though the number of houses 
does not exceed seven hundred, they occupy a length 
of one mule anda halfof ground. ‘Lhe upper town,. 
seated on an eminence that commands a charming pro. 
spect of the falls, and of the country on the opposite” 
shore is extremely pleasant; and the lower part of 
the town enjoys the advantage of proximity to the 
shipping. The best edifices, however, are in the up- 
per*town, among which is the state-house, or capitol, 
a building seen to advantagefrom the other side of the 
river, but which loses all its beauty on a near inspec- 
tion. The exterior and even the columns are constructed 
of brick, partially white-washed, and the interior is 
equally tasteless. ‘The principal apartment, designed | 
for representatives, is also used to supply the want of a 
church, The circular vestibule is extremely dark. 
Itis, however, to be embellished with a statue of ge- ” 
neral Washington; and the edifice is alrogether so 
highly esteemed by the inhabitants, that a stranger 
must not attempt to make any remarks to the preju- 
dice ofits elegance. _ 

The width of the river, immediately opposite to 
Richmond, is twelve hundred. feet, over which are 
thrown two bridges, separated by a central island. 
The bridge leading to the island, from the southern 
shore, is sustained by fifteen large boats, that are kept 
stationary by chains and anchors. ‘The other, leading: 
from the island to the town, is built upon piers, Dut 
as it is destitute of railing, and the boards that cover it 
are loose, it is exceedingly dangerous to venture over 
it on horseback. 

The rapids extend about six miles beyond the city, 
in the course of which distance there is a descent of 
bear twenty-seven yards. The river abounds in this 
part with large rocks, where the water rushes along . 
with surprising impetuosity. On the northern side 
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| of the falls is a canal, extending to the Biue Moun- 
tains. 

The population of Richmond is estimated at four 
thousand individuals, two thousand of these, however, 
_areslaves, The trade is chiefly in the hands of fo. 
| reigners, as the natives are too indolent, and tco 
partial to their amusements, to derive any essential 
benefit from it. Gambling is the favourite diversion 
of the people, and is constantly practised without the 
smallest degree of secresy. On our suthor’s alight- 
ing atatavern, the landlord immediately asked what 
game was most congenial to his inclination, as he could 
conduct him, according to his wish, cither to a faro, 
- hazard, or billiarc ¢able. These apartments are al. 
Ways fiemdea. with gamesters, and the doors are only 
shut to exclude the lowest order of the people, who, 
however, contrive to find a similar amusement at some 
petty house of accommodstion. These taverns being 
thus infested is a disagreeable circumstance to a travel. 
Jer who is blest with a different bent of inclination, as - 
every room is considered common, and the place 
where astranger wishes to seclude himself from the 
eye of public observation, is always the most fre. 
quented. 

After staying at Richmond somewhat more than a 
week, Mr. Weld resumed his journey, and, taking a 
north-westerly direction, proceeded towards the | 

Green Mountains. The country ia the vicinage of 

Richmond, less flat and sandy than the southern side 
of James’s river, now wore a most delightful aspect, 
as the genial month of, May had arrayed the trees in 
their new garb; perfumed the woods with the fra. 
grance of innumerable shrubs and flowers; and taught 
the feathered choristers the most mellifluous notes . 
| that ever warbled through the foliage of the woods, 
or waked the slumbering: echo, The most melodious 
of these enchanting sounds issued from the throat of 
the mocking-bird, or Virginia nightingale, a bird re- 
sembling the thrush, in size and colour, ‘but of amore 
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.dchcate formation. It imitates the song of every other 
bird, but with such superior strength and sweetness, 
that its prototype usvally flies away, as if dissatisfied 


with its own ‘exertions, and conscious of being ex- 


celled. ' 
The American birds, most-remarkable for their plu- 
mage, are the red bird and the blue bird. ‘The size of 


the former is between that of asky-lark’and a thrush 3 
its plumage is a bright vermilion, and its head js ema 


bellished with a little tuft. The other is about the 


size of a linnet; its name is expressive of its colour, | 
9 ? 


and, when flying, itis seen to great advantage, Al | 
few humming-birds are occasionally seen in the sums. 


mer season, bet their colours are less brilliant than 
those of the same species found towards the south. 


Among the other birds are doves and quails, the latter | 


of which afford excellent diversion to American | 
sportsmen, and, in their habits, resemble Kurvpean | 
partridges, except that they alight upon the branches | 


of trees. The same resemblance between other birds 
and those of England induced the first English settlers 
to call them by the names of larks,. pheasants, jays, 


4 


robins, &c, though in reality they are essentially dif 


ferent. Pore 
To the southward, and in the lower parts of Vir- 


ginia, arcmany large birds, which, when scen‘n thé | 
air, resemble eagles. There is a law in Carolina ta | 


prohibit the killing of these ¢¢ turkey buzzards,”’ as 


they contribute to the health of the inhabitants by | 


devouring putrid carcases and other puisances. 
Lhe American frogs are chiefly remarkable for their 


noise, some of them. croaking so loudly, that a stranger 
is led to imagine the sound proceeds from a calf, whilé | 
others may be actually said to whistle. The former | 
species, by which our author confesses he has been 


often deceived, are denominated ‘* bull frogs ;” they | 


are usually foundin pairs, where there is good water 


their bedics are from four te seven inehes long, and’ | 


their legs proportionate, 
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About sixty miles from Richmond, at the confluence 
ef ihe Fluvanna and Rivanna rivers, stands a flourish 
ing Iittle town, called Columbia. Ii contains a warea 
house for the inspection of tobacco, aad about forty 
private houses. On a neck of las nd, just vant is 
the arsenal! of the state, where are usually kept thirty 
tons of gunpowder, and twelve thousand stand of 
arms. ‘The low lands in the vicinage, bordering upon 
the river, are accounted very valuable, ‘ 

From hence to the Green Springs, a distance of 
twenty miles, the road leads through a deep and lonely 
forest of pines. Here our traveller was bewildered, 
at the approach of night, but, discoveringa light 
through the trees, he aout “hig servant forward to dis. 
cover whence it proceeded. ‘The poor fellow readily 
undertook the task, but was overwhelmed with con. 
sternation on finding it moved swiftly from him, then 
returning, and then, immediately retreating to the 
woods. Mr. Weld himself was for some time unable 
to account for this singular appearance, till at length 
he discovered it to be occasioned by an insect, called 
the fire-fly, which has the power of emitting a spark: 
from the tail, that exactly resembles fire. After a 
light summer shower, these flies frequent the woods in 
great numbers, when the air is seen to sparkle in every 
eerier. 

After a fruitless search of several hours, our author 
reached a plantation, abouteleven o’clock, where he 
received some information relative to the road, and 
then proceeded to the Green Springs, where he had 
much difficulty to obtain a lodging, on account of the 
lateness of the hour. At length, however, after re. 
peatedly relating his adventures from the last stage, he 
Was permitted to enter the house; but now a fresh 
difficulty arose concerning his horses, as the landiord 
was very unwilling to take them under his protection. 
‘The stable door, however, was ultimately unlocked, 
and the animals supplied with some corn, when our 
traveller, finding: it impossible to procure even a slice 
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of bread for his supper, retired toa chamber, where 
the mouldering ceiling, dilapidated walls, and two 
wretched beds, over-run with bugs, exhibited a dreary 
scene after the heat and fatigues of .the day. ‘Tired 
nature, however, demanded repose, and, notwith- 
standing the dreadful.annoyance of the vermity he 
enjoyed a refreshing pieh on one of the beds till the 
next morning. 

Besides the tavern - the cabins appointed for the 
slaves, there is, in the vicinity of the springs, a large ’ 
farm-house, where such persons as resort hither for 
the benefit of the water, may procure accommodation. 
These habitations are situated in the midst of a cleared 
spot of land, embosomed in a deep wood, on the 
margin of which are the springs, defended from the 
falling leaves by a light covering of boards. The 
waters are impregnated with iron, and are chiefly 
drunk by the inhabitants of the low country, whose 
constitutions are affected by the intense heat of 
summer. 

Having procured some breakfast at this little place, 
Mr. Weld proceeded up the South-west Mountains, 
which are of a moderate height, an easy ascent, and 
run parallel to ithe Blue Range. ‘The soil here con.. 
sists of a deep clayey earth, admirably suited to the 
culture of clover and small grain. The population of 
the circumjacent country is far more considerable than 
inthe parts near Richmond, and many persons.are 50 
partial to the situation, that they distinguish it by the 
name of ‘ the Garden. on tid United States.” Ail the 
lower Virginia productions are raised here with fa- 
cility, though the heat is more, temperate. During 
the summer, the air possesses a peculiar freshness and 
elasticity, and the winters are generally so mild, that 
the inhabitants deem it a strange object, when the 
snow lies upon the earth for three successive days. 
The appearance of the peasantry, especially that of! 
the females, forms a striking contrast with the natives | 
ef the low country; as, instead of the sickly, wan,. 
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and unwholesome countenances there met with, the 
eyes of the mountaineer are illumined with the fire of 
vivacity, and her cheeks painted with the bright ver- 
mei] of health. Agroup of such beings, elegantly 
formed by the plastic hand of nature, and drest with 
the most simple, yet becoming negligence, most indis. 
putably afford a charming spectacle to a stranger, who 
witnesses their guileless sports, while they cheerfully 
ease the bending sprays of their delicious fruits, that 

wave towards them with the enamoured zephyr, as 
craving their acceptance. 
| The lower order of people in this neighbourhood 

are described, as possessing a more amiable disposition, 

a greater share of personal content, and a warmer 
spirit of hospitality, than are found in persons ofa 
similar class in any other part of America. It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that the luxuriant produce 
of nature, which fertilizes their land, and yields an 
abundant supply toall their actual wants, has rendered 
them indolent, and too much addicted to dissipation. 
As they have a great profusion of peaches, brandy is 
made at asmali expence, and as almost every house is 
furoished with a still, inebriation is very prevalent, a 
vice from which, we can however add, with pleasure, 
the blooming nymphs are happily exempt, 

These mountains are pleasantly spotted with the 
estates of several gentlemen, with one of whom our 
author resided at the period of his visit. The house 
is described as standing upon the summit of a small 
mountain, two miles distant from Milton, and three 
from Charlottesville, It is at present unfinished, but 
when completed, it will most probably rival the grand. | 
est private habitation in the United States. A spa. 
cious apartment, designed to extend the whole breadth 
of the house, is to be appropriated to the purposes of 
a museum and library; the windows are to command 
an entire prospect of the adjacent aviary and greene 
house. A large octagonal room is erected in the cen- 
tre, reaching from the front to the back of the edifice ; 
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Jarge, folding, glass doors, opening at each end, unde?) 
an elegant piazza. The prospect of the country is} 
highly interesting, including on one side the Blue 
“Range of mountains, occupying an extent of forty 
miles; and onthe other, the tops of the trees, that! 
crown the woodland heaths, and a multiplicity of vas, 
pours rising from the marshes, that give an incessant: 
variety to the scene. The mountain on which the}: 
house is situated, is elegantly shaded on one side by’ 
majestic woods, and diversified with a variety of artis. 
ficial sylvan walks. On the southern side isa fine 
garden, and an extensive vineyard, where the delicious 
clusters ripen quickly, and court the hand of the ad-. 
miring spectator. uy 

Between the South-west Mountains and the Blue. 
Range, the country is blest with a fertile soil, anda 
pretty numerous population. The air is also salus 
brious, and the appearance of the inhabitants evinces 
its beneficial effects. Several mines of copper and 
iron have been discovered in these parts, but the 
working of them is not at present carried on with any 
great degree of spirit. 

Having traversed the South.west Mountains, our. 
author arrived at the town of Lynchburg, situated on 
the southern side of the Fluvannah river, and cons 
taining one hundred houses, besides a warchouse for 
the inspection of tobacco. These buildings have all 
been erected within fifteen years, and the trade is ap- 
parently increasing with rapidity, 

Proceeding hence towards the Blue Mountains, 
arriveat New London, a small town, provided with 
a magazine and an armory. In the latter were seen a 
heap of muskets, comprising about five thousand, 
and a quantity of leathern accoutrements, dropping to 
decay, for want of proper attention. 

The country between this town and the Blue 
Mountains is very hilly, and but thinly inhabited. 
Such persons, however, as have fixed their residence 
here, are remarkably tall and robust, and have se 
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high an opinion of their own badily strength, that 
they hold the people of the low country in the greate 
est contempt. 

The mountains that compose the Blue Range are 
yarious in their nature and appearance, some of them 
being exceedingly rough and stony, and others possess 
ing a rich fertile soil, They are, however, all fea- 
thered with trees from the base to the summit. It is 
ouly in certain parts that a traveller cau cross this, 
Fange, and in several places the ascent is very steep 
and perilous ; but on the southern side, near the Peak 
of Otter, there is areguiar gradation of hills, that, 
rising imperceptibly, leads a stranger to the summit 
before he has any conception of such a progress. 

After traversing the Blue Range, and passing a few 
jnconsiderable settlements, arrive at Fincastle, an in- 
creasing little tewn, founded in the year 1790. Itis 
situated in Bottetourt county, about fifteen miles to 
the south of Fluvanna river, and notwithstanding it 
| has been so recently begun, it. already contains sixty 
houses. ‘The adjacent lands are likewise greatly im- 
proved, and bear nearly as high a value as those ia 
Pensylvania. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Germans, who have extended their settlements, from 
Pensylvania to the most southern quarter of Vir- 
ginia. c a: | 

Bottetourt county is completely encircled with an 
amphitheatre of mountains, and is likewise crossed in 
different directions by mountainous ranges, which 
render the climate peculiarly healthy and agreeable 5 
as, when the heat is mast intense, which is usually at 
ten o’clock in the morning, a fine breeze springs up 
from these eminences, and renders the remainder of 
the day serene and pleasant, Persons resideut im this 
part are never afilicted with either fevers or ages, but 
on the contrary, those who remove from the low | 
sountry hither, soon experience the benefit of the 
air, and are effectually cured of their disorders. Se- 
veral medicinal springs are found in the western paré 
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of the country, which are much frequented towards 
the close of the summer, by people who are as anxions 
to elude the insupportable heat of the low lands, as to 
drink the waters, 

The sweet springs, situated near the base of the 
Alleghany Mountains, are so greatly celebrated, that 
two hundred Persons, with their horses and attend. 
ants, have been known to resort thither jn one season. 
At the period of our author's visit, the accommodations 
were extremely bad, but a number of.gentlemen have 
ing purchased the ground, some commodious houses 
are to be erected jin the vicinity of the springs, for 
the reception of annual visitors, Jackson's Moun. 
tains, situated between the Alleghany and the Blue 
Mountains, are also noted for their springs, one of 
which is warm, a second perfectiy hot, a third remark. 
ably cold, and a fourth sulphureous. Silver dipped 
into the latter is almost instantly turned black, and 
the leaves that occasionally fall into it, from the 
neighbouring trees, become thickly incrusted’ with 
suSphur. The medicinal virtues of these Springs are at , 
present but little known, but at some future period 
they will, in all probability, be clearly ascertained. 

Crossing the Fluvanna, enter the county of Rock- 
bridge, which receives its name from a natural bridge 
of rock, that extends across a cleft in a mountain, 
which has been completely torn asunder by some great 
convulsion of nature. The length of this chasm is 
about two miles, and its depth, in several places, is 
upwards of a hundred yards. The arch is composed 
of several stones, so firmly united together, that they 
resemble an entire mass. It is supposed that this 
curious bridge was drawn across, at the time of the. 
mountain’s disruption, by being loosened from its bed 
of earth on one side, and adhering obstinately to the 
other. Nor is it indeed more wonderful that the 
arch should have been thus fercibly drawn over-the 
fissure, than that the eminence should have remained 
-disunited, from top to bottom, at this one spot, and 
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that a passage should have been subsequently forced 
through it by water. 

Proceeding through a deep wood, and ascending a 
hill, the traveller, aN finds ‘cuit near the suinmit, 
and observes a sudden discontinuance of the trees on 
one side, is induced to make a momentary pause; but 
when, in the space of a few moments, he finds himself 
on the cdge of a terrific precipice, he is perfectly 
astounded, and is scarcely able to believe that the 
surrounding scenery is not the illusion of a disordered 
imagination, He now discovers himself to be on the 
top of the bridge, whence he may look down on one 
side, over a protecting parapet of rock, into the 
tremendous abyss. The opposite side, hewaan has 
no such natural defence, but a gradual slope descends 
from the road that traverses the bridge, to the very 
edge of the cleft, which is described as a perilous 
station. This declivity is feathered with pines and 
cedars, as was formerly the case with the other side, 
but the trees which grew within reach, have been 
successively cut down by visitors to the "rock, who 
were desirous of seeing them fall to the bottom. The 
road already mentioned runs across the bridge, nearly 

in the centre, and is constantly frequented by wag. 
-gons. A few yards distant is a narrow, serpentine 
path, that leads through a varied scene of trees and 

rocks, to the bottom of the bridge, from whence the 

* stupendous arch is seen to advantage, and actually 
seems to tuuch the skies. ‘The height of the bridge is 
two hundred and nineteen feet, the thickness of the 
arch forty, the width at the top ninety, and the space 
between the abutments at the bottom fifty feet. The 
abutments on either side consist ofa solid mass of 
limestone, and appear, together with the arch, to have 
been formed by the labours of art. A rivulet, mur- 
muring over a rocky bed, at the base of the fissure, 
is uo trivial embellishment ‘to the scene; and indeed it 
is impossible for any person, of taste, or sentiment, 
to survey the magnificent whole, without the enthu. — 
kK 3 
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siasm of admiration; and the more critically it is ex« 
amined, the more interesting and beautiful does it 
appear. 

Another fine and advantageous prospect of the 
rock bridge may be had from an eminence about fifty 
feet lower than the top of the chasm, as from this 
Station the spectator at once beholds the arch in all its 
majesty, and forms a proper idea of its grandeur, 
from casting his eyes occasionally downwards to the 
profound gulf that lies beneath. 

Another curiosity of nature, equally worthy of at. 
tention, is a large cavern, in the heart of a mountain, 
whose height is two hundred feet, and which isso 
extremely steep, on one side, that a person might 
easily throw a pebble from the summit into the stream 
that laves its base. The declivity, on the opposite 
side, is, however, pretty gradual; and on this side is 
the path that leads to the cave, excepting for the last 
sixty feet, when it turns suddenly along the steep 
part, that is completely covered with trees and rugged 
rocks from the top to the bottom. About two thirds 
of the way up the eminence is the mouth, of the cave, 
guarded by a large pendant stone, well calculated to 
inspire the curious spectator with awe, as he stoops 
beneath it, to enter the excavation. . 

Mr. Weld having procured a guide and proper | 
lights, entered the first apartment, which he found to | 
be fifteen feet bread and twenty-five feet high. The © 
floor, ascending towards the right, is very moist, on 
account of the water that drips incessantly from the 
roof. On entering the room, it was observed that 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer fell six degrees. Proceeding 
along a passage that Jeads to the left, on the side op. ; 
posite to the entrance, a sort of antichamber was 
discovered, and beyond it an apartment, denominated 
the sound-room, as the sound of the human voice, or 
amusical instrument, is there reverberated in a pecu. 
jiar manner. This room is beautifully adorned on the 
sides with stalactites, and is vaulted at the top. Re. 
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turning through the antichamber, and proceeding a 
short time in a serpentine direction, they entered a long 
| passage, which descends rapidly, and terminates in a 
| clear, shallow pool. About two thirds of the way down 
this passage is a large aperture in the wall, which 
admits a descent into another room, whose bottom is 
| above three yards lower than that of the passage. 
This is the finest and most spacious apartment in the 
cave, being nearly thirty feet broad, sixty feet loug, 
and fifty feet high. The pendent petrifactions, form- 
ed by theincessant dripping of water from the roof, 
are extremely beautiful, and represent an exhibition 
of the finest drapery, The noise of a blow witha 
stick is reverberated in a deep, hollow sound, through 
all the adjacent vaults. . In some parts of this curious 
room the petrifactions have risen from the ground, 
and form an excellent calonnade, some of the pillars 
nearly touching the roof. The floor slopes gradually 
from one end to the other, and, like the afere-men- 
tioned passage, terminates at a pool of water. On- 
quitting this cavern, known in the neighbourhood by 
the name of ** Maddison’s Cave,” the faces, hands, 
and raiment of our author and his conductor were 
completely coveréd with soot, which has pervaded 
every part of thé cavers, from the frequent intro- 
duction of pine torches, the smoke of which is remark. 
ably thick and heavy. 

The tract of country situated behind the Blue 
Mountains possesses a fertile soil, and is charmingly 
diversified with hill and dale. It must, indeed, be 
acknowledged, that the natural herbage is less valuable 
here than in Bottetourt county ; but when clover is 
sown, it flourishes in the most luxuriant manner, and 
the golden harvest that usually adorns the low lands, 
on the brink of the Shenandoah river, is not inferior 
to the finest that remunerates the husbandman in the 
best of the United States.. The population, to the 
westward of the mountains, is increasing rapidly, and 
the land is cleared so effectually, in some places, that 
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the inhabitants begin to know the value of timber, 
In other parts, however, the hills retain their natural | 
embellishments, and a rich assemblage of woodlands,, 
enlivened with tracts of cultivation, and watered by 
the numerous branches of the Shenandoah, present & 
Succession of elegant landscapes to the traveller who 
proceeds from Bottetourt ‘to the Patowmac. 

The first town in the northern road from Botte: 
tourt county isa neat, little place, called Lexington, , 
which formerly contained a court-house, a prison,| 
and one hundred houses; but the greater part of itt 
had fallen a prey to a dreadful conflagration a little: 
before the period of our traveller’s visit. ‘Lhe chief] 
of the inhabitants are Hibernians. | 

At the distance of thirty miles from this place ig} 
Staunton, containing a church and nearly two hune)| 
dred houses. ‘This was the first place, in a journey} 
of one hundred and fifty miles, where Mr. Weld was | 
able to procure a meal of fresh meat, except on the | 
Blue Mountains, where he was once supplied witha 
dish of venison. Salt-pork, boilcd with turnip tops, | 
salted fish, or fried bacon, is the only food to be had | 
at most of the taverns in this country. 

One hundred miles from Staunton stands the town | 
of Winchester, accounted the largest of those on the | 
western side of the Blue Mountains. [ts streets are | 
regularly built, but very narrow ; it contains four | 
plain churches, and three hundred aud fifty houses ;°| 
and the population ig computed at two thousand | 
individuals, ‘There is, however, nothing in the town | 
that merits a particular description. 4 

The approach to that part of the Patowmac, which | 
passes through the Blue Ridge, is beautifully ro. | 
mantic, as the spectator, after ascending a succeggion 
of acclivities, perceives the break in the mountains, 
while a winding road conducts him down a Steep de. 
clivity, where the branches of the trees unite and form 
an enchanting avenue. On one hand are seen stu- 
pendous piles of rocks, that seem to frown on the 
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adventurous passenger; and on the other is a tre- 
menious precipice, where the thickness of the foliage 
obscures the water that roars along the rugged bot- 
tom. Towards the end of the hill arc‘a few houses, 
and, from the adjoining fields, the passage of the 
Patowmac, through the Range, is seen to great ad~ 
Yantage. 

The Blue Mountains, on either side of the Patow- 
mac, are formed exclusively of large rocks, deposited 
in beds of soft, rich earth, the latter of which is fre- 
quently washed away. A striking proof of this fact 
came within the observation of our author, who, being 
anxious to obtain a complete view of the magnificent 
Scenery, ventured to ascend the steep part of the 
mountain, after a violent rain, As there was no 
foot-path, and many projecting rocks impeded his 
progress, he had not walked more than fifty yards, 
when a large stone, on which he had placed his foot, 
suddenly gave way, and brought down so many others 
with a terrific noise, that he expected every moment 
he should be literally dashed to pieces. After sliding 
down about twenty feet, he fortunately stopped his 
descent by catching hold of the branch of a tree, but 
the loosened pieces of rock still continued to roll 
down the mountain, and he was greatly alarmed by 
the idea, that some one, larger than the rest, might 
force away the tree to which he clung for safety. ‘The 
contemplation of this peril and the approach of night 
induced him at length to relinquish his hold, and, 
notwithstanding the extreme dang r of passing over 
the fallen stones, he luckily got to the bottom, with« 
out any farther injury than a few slight bruises. 

Crossing the Patowmac, Mr. Weld proceeded to 
Frederick, in Maryland, and thence to Baltimore, 
Over a country that possesses a moderate share of 
cultivation, but greatly inferior to that on the western 
side of the Blue Mountains. ‘I'he: plantations are, 
however, extensive, and the proprietars give them- 
selves but little trouble concerning the management of 
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_ their lands, but leave it almost entirely to the care of 
their stewards and overseers. The implements of | 
husbandry and clothing for the slaves are manuface, 
tured on every principal estate, as we have already 
observed, is the case in Virginia. The generality of, 
the Wace, are constructed of timber, painted with 
Spanish brown, and commonly ornamented with a long, 
porch, Copper and iron are said to abound in these 
parts. For the former there are no werks of any 
importance at present, but for the -latter there os | 
some tolerably extensive, The ironis very malleable, 
and the utensils that are made of it will admit of being 
thrown about without the least danger of breaking, | 
The forges are eal enpeeciy, worked by Negroes, who | 
seem admirably adapted to such an employment, not | 
only on account of their complexion, but because of | 
their 1 partiality to fire *, even in such seasons as would 
rencer tf utterly insupportable to an European. | 
From Baltimore our traveller returned to Philadel. 
phia, on the 14th of June, after an absence of three 
months, and on the 20th he set out on an excursion 
to Canada, in company with two English gentlemen, 
who, Jike himself, had travelled widely through several | 
parts of the United States, and whose present design 
was copgenial {o his own, | 
For the first tw enty-five miles, the road is rendered | 
extremely cheerful by the proximity of the Del lawarey | 
which is frequently seen through openings in the | 
woods, to great advantage. From the elevated towa’ 
of Bristol, in particular, it appears in the greatcst | 
beauty, winding slowly round the point of land that | 
Supports the town, and wafting a variety of litile 
Sloops and schooners between the fertile banks of the | 
acl aeene country. A considerable embellishment to 
this pleasant prospect is, one of the largest cities in | 
New Jersey, built opposite to Bristol, panels on the - 
ain shore, and partly upon an island. 
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Ten miles from hence, cross the river, in full view 
ofthe Rapids, which prevent boats from proceeding 
any farther, and land at Trenton, the capital of New 
Jersey, a commodious and well built town, containing a 
State-house, four churches, aud two hundred private 
habitations, 
| Proceeding twelve miles farther, arrive at Princeton, 
a ucat place, containing eighty houses in one street. 
Here aiso is a college, highly estimated in the adja. 
cent states. Atihe period of our author’s visit, the 
umber of students amounted to seventy, but from 
heir appearance, and the nature of their studics, he 
firms, that their foundation should be rather cal. 
ed ‘* a grammar school,” than a college. The great. 
‘st part of the library consists of an irregular arrange. 
ent of old theological books. At one end of the 
partment are two small cupboards, denominated the 
museum ; they contain a few preserved fishes, and 
couple of small alligators; and at the other 
nd of the room is an orrery, and a few detached parts 
fa philosophical apparatus. | 
The next stage terminates at Brunswick, consisting 
{two hundred houses, but containing no other ob. 
ct worthy of remark, than a commodious wooden 
tidge, thrown across the Raritan river, ‘That part 
hich leads over the stream is contrived in such a 
apner as to draw up, and on either side is a foot. 
ath, secured with railing, and embellished with 
mips. 
Continue the journey through Elizabeth-town and 
ewark, two cheerful places, eight miles distant from 
ch other; they are described as resembling Hinzlish 
Hlages, and the tall spires of their su ply.elegant 
urches, peeping above the circumjacent woods, en. 
ances the intrinsic charms of the landscape, | 
The state of New Jersey occupies-a length of one 
ndred and sixty miles, from north to south, and a 
riable breadth of from forty to eighty miles, The 
uthern part, which lies in the vicinity of the Seay is 
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a sandy and uncultivated flat,covered with an abundance 
of trees, called pine barrens. The central part pose+ 
sesses a tolerable share of cultivation, spotted witha 
variety of exccllent farms, and agreeably diversified 
with forest scenery; and the northern part of the 
state is crossed hy the Blue Mountains, and occupied 
by other smaller eminences, which branch out from) 
that chain. 

At the southern extremity of an island, formed bya 
connecting creek, between the east and Hudson’s rie 
_ver, stands the city of New-York, the streets of which 
are narrow, inconimodious, and extremely dirty. The 
buildings extend completely from one river to the other, 
but the Kast river is most frequented by vessels,and the 
the greatest number of dwelling and store-houses are 
erected on its banks, as the navigation is not so soon 
impeded there during the winter, as in Hudson’s river. 
The streets in the vicinity of the latter are, however, 
more airy, but the mos¢ pleasant part of New-York is. 
in the southern part of the island, near the conflux of 
the rivers, Here is a delightful walk, commanding an 
excellent view of the roads, Jersey shore, and Long 
and Staten Islands. It is much resorted to by come 
pany in a summer eveuing, as the fresh breeze from 
the sea renders it extremely healthy, and the variety 
of vessels, sailing to or from the port, renders the 
scene highly picturesque and beautiful. The walk; 
was formerly occupied by a battery, consisting of two 
tiers of guns, but it has been cut down since the de. 
claration of American independence. A handsome 
street, called the Broadway, runs from henceina 
northerly direction.through the city, intersected at 
right angles by some other streets, that open to the 
North river, and present the spectator with an agree- 
able prospect. If the streets on the other side had been. 
laid out in such a manner as to haye opened to the 
East river, the effect would have been strikingly beaue 
tiful ; and such a mode of construction would indise 
putably have contributed to the health of the iahabite | 
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ants. There are no public edifices worthy of particular 
notice, though there are no less than two and twenty 
places appropriated to the celebsation of divine ser 
vice. ‘The private houses in the Broadway, and in 
several other parts of the city, are well-built and com. 
modious. The present theatreis of timber, and much 
too small for the town, but a new one is erecting on 
a magnificent scale. The people of New-York are 
highly distinguished amidst the surrounding states, for 
their urbanity, cheerfulness, and hospitality. ‘Their 
favourite amusements consist of theatrical exhibitions, 

balls, and card parties, and their number is estimated 
at forty thousand individuals. 

Quitting New-York, our author and his compa. 
| nious procured a passage, in a trading sloop, to Albany, 
and embarked on the 2ad of July, under the auspi-. 
ces of a cheerful sky anda propitious tide. ‘lhe 
vessel glided smoothly along, at the rate of two miles 
and a half an hour, though the sails hungs loose and 
motionless, and scarce a zephyr dimpled the surface of 
the water, which reflected the various objects from the 
adjacent shore in the most exquisite colours, and seem. 
ed to convey the numerous vessels, that passed along, 
by a magical power, to their respective ports. This 
calm and delightfal scene was rendered still more ines 
teresting by the setting sun, that illumined the bright 
expanse with his retiring beams, and tipped with gold 
the distant spires of the city. Indeed the whole as- 
semblage of nature’s charms, here seen in the highest 
perfection, surpasses the extent of description, and 
Sate the spectator with actual astonishment, whilea 

happy combination of sylvan hills, enamelled. valleys, 

rural farms and distant towns, attracts the atteution, 
and disputes a pre-eminence over the beauteous river 
that laves the fertile shore, and presents an equally 
varied scene, interspersed with rocky islands and 
abrupt mobiitaids, that swell majestically amidst its 
crystal bosum, and frequently exhibit @ maya iicent 
forest in its very centre. 
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Next morning came within sight of West Point, , 
where the fort stands about fifty yards above the sur-- 
face of the river. It is erected on the declivity of a; 
dreary eminence, and the ramparts are completely » 
overgrown with high grass. At a small distance ig 
Fort Putnam, which, since the termination of the war, , 
has been much neglected, but orders have been issued | 
for putting it in proper repair. In this ‘Vicinage Come. 
mence the highlands, which extend for several miles on} 
either side the river. 

Karly on the morning of the 4th, the travellers ar-- 
rived at the city of Albany, distant one hundred aud | 
sixty miles from New-York, and contains four public : 
‘places of worship, a hospital, and eleven hundred 
houses. ‘The old streets are extremely narrow, and| 
‘the houses unsightly, being built in the old Dutch) 
style, with a sloping roof towards the street, and dee. 
corated with weather-cocks of iron, ‘The modern: 
part of the town is, however, exactly the reverse, as | 
the streets are well paved, lighted, and commodious, , 
and many of the habitations may be justly pronounced | 
handsome. In the summer season, Albany is rendere. 
ed very unpleasant, on account of jis proximity to) 
the river, which here runs very slowly and frequently ' 
exhales innumerable vapours; and to a large sand | 
bank, that renders the air exceedingly confined ; yet, , 
notwithstanding these inconveniences, the climate is; 
pronounced salubrious, 

After a stay of two days at Albany, the travellers | 
hired a carriage, to convey them to Skenesborough, , 
and in two hours after their departure, entered the 
small village Cohoz, near the cataract in the Mohawk 
river. ‘The breadth of this river, which rises near the: 
Lake Oneida, and after flowing one hundred and forty 
miles, empties itself into Hudson’s river, ten miles 
above Albany, is about nine hundred feet, <A ridge 
of rocks, extends completely across it, whence the 
water descends perpendicularly for about fifty feet. A 
bridge, thrown over the river at the distance of three 
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quarters of a mile, commands a fine prospect of this 
interesting object. 

Proceeding along the banks of the North river, 
passed through Stillwater, and arrived in the evening 
at Saratoga, a straggling town, containing a Dutch— 
reformed church, and about forty private houses, Up. 
on the border of a marsh, in this neighbourhood, is a 
curious mineral sprivg, in the centre of a pyramidical 
rock, that has apparently been formed by the pes 
trifaction of the water. Its height is about five feet, 
and the diameter of the crater nine inches. The wa- 
ter generally remains about eight inches below the 
rim and continually bubbles up, as if it were boiling. 
It isimpregnated with a fossile acid, and possesses @ 
considerabJe quantity of fixed air. From various ex- 
periments,it has been proved, that a lighted candle, 
put into the crater, will be instantly and totally exe 
tinguished ; that if the water be put into a bottle, 
closely corked, and shaken, the bottle will either 
burst, or the cork will be forced out ; and that ani. 
mals will suffer instant suffocation, if put down the 
crater ; but that they will recover, if immediately 
drawn up, and exposed to the air. ‘The circumjacent 
country is well cultivated, and the trenches formed in 
the war, are mostly levelled by the implements of hus. 
bandry. 

Crossing Hudson river, proceeded to Fort Edward, 
a small place, containing about twenty houses, and si.- 
tuated at the distance of two hundred yards from a 
fort that was dismantled, previous to the unhappy 
contest between America and the mother country. 
Thus far, it seems, the travellers had proceeded with a 
tolerable degree of pleasure ang facility, but the road 
now became truly execrable, leading over a long 
causeway, composed of large trees, some of which 
had decayed, and left such intervals as locked the 
wheels of the carriage, and frequently required the 
utmost exertions of the horses and the driver, before 
they could be extricated. As the vehicle was desti- 
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tute of springs, and in fact but little better than a 
waegon, though pronounced * the best in Albany,” 
our-author and his fellow-travellers alighted, and 
ainused themselves with shooting, as they walked 
through the woos, which here exhibited a grander 
s.ene than in any other part of the country from Phi- 
Jadelphia. Having passed Fort Anne, a station eight 
miles distant from Fort Edward, the roads became 
better, and the travellers resumed their abdicated 
seats; but the poor horses were so completely fa- 
tigued, that they were apparently unable to proceed 
any farther. ‘The driver stamped and bawled, but his 
whip had been worn out some hours, and the animals,’ 
no longer feeling its application, were entirely ree 
gardless of his threats and execrations. In this situa. 
won, the hapless native of Albany was bantered by the 
travellers on the excellence of his boasted cattle, till. 
he was ready to cry, through extreme vexation; as, 
however, it was indispensibly necessary that the vehi. 
cle should, by sume means, be drawn out of the woods, 
Mr. Weld proposed that he should conduct the 
» foremost horses as postillion, while those next the 
Wheel should be driven by one of the servants. The 
idea was not, indeed, suggested seriously, as it was” 
highly improbable that a meagre fellow, upwards of 
six feet high, and clad ina very thin habit, would ate 
tempt to cross a rawboned horse, covered with dust 
and perspiration. ‘The man, however, readily adopt. 
ed the scheme, but frequently turned round to lament 
his unfortunate choice. His passengers coolly descant- 
ed on the necessity of quitting the woods and the gi- 
antic postillion atlength arrived with his harnessed 
Rosunare at the. town of Skeneborough, where he 
siforded an ample fund of amusement to each of the 
inhabitants who happened to notice his grotesque ap- 
pearance, 
Skeneborough, situated a little above the junction 
of Wood creek and South river, contains at present 
no more than twelve houses, but if Lake Champlain is 
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is ever connected with the North river, by opening 
the navigation of Wood creek, in consequence ofa 
plan now in agitation, it will indisputably become a 
town of great importance; as, notwithstanding the 
inconveniences attendant upon a land carriage of forty 
miles, a small quantity of pot-ash and flour, the staple 
commodities of New-York, is already sent thither 
from various parts of the lake, to be forwarded to 
Albany. An important traffic is also carricd on 
through Skenesborough, between New-York and 
Canada; the inhabitants of the former giving Indian 
goods, and various fabrications, in exchange for furs 
and horses. 

Having staid three daysat Skenesborough, during 
which time they were cruelly annoyed byalargespecies 
of musquitoes, the travellers procured a boat, for the 
| purpose of crossing the Lake Champlain, and after pro- 
ceeding two leagues, they landed on the Vermont shore, 
expecting to meet with some refreshments at the adjacent 
farm-houses. The first habitation which they entered 
was a commodious log-house, crowded with children, 
where the application for provisions proved totally 


a newspaper, by a venerable old man, who reccived 
them with great civility, and began to descant upom 
politics; but, on their observing that bread would be 
more acceptable, in their present situation, than énfel- 
ligence, he acknowledged that he had not a loaf in his 
possession; but added, that a New Vermont cheese 
/was at their disposal, if they would acceptit. 
third effort was now made to procure some sort of a 
repast, but the inmates of this habitation had nothing 
to offer but a small portion of milk. The travellers 
therefore returned to their little vessel, where they con- 
 trived, with the addition of some wine and biscuits, to 
make a frugal meal on the cheese and the milk. The 
boat was then secured for the night, and the passengers, 
wrapping themselves up in some blankets, provided at 
‘ Pa 


ineffectual. At the second, they were presented with 
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New-York, slept Securely, uncer a wooden awning,, 
till the next morning, 

After the refreshment of an uninterrupted repose, , 
they resumed their voyage, landing at one tavern to 
breakfast, and at a second to dine. The people at the 
former readily supplied them with ail the provisions! 
then in the house, consisting of two pounds of bread 
aud an inconsiderable portion of milk. ‘The second! 
house afforded no bread, buta dinner was served up 
of cold salt pork anda few eggs. Here also they 
were subjected to the annoyance of the rain, which 
descended pretty freely through the decayed roof, as 
they sat at dinner, and the gloominess of the aparte. 
ment, unprovided with any other aperture than the 
door, was but ill calculated to revive their drooping; 
Splits, or to make amends for their scanty fare. 

As soon as the weather permitted, they departed! 
from this wretched place, and proceeded to Ticondes 
roga, where they wereshown into a large apartment, , 
occupied by boatmen, and other persons, who had| 
recently landed, in their passage from St. John’s, in| 
Canada, As the tavern was the only dwelling in the: 
place, and so many gucsts were assembled, our au-- 
tor aud his companions naturally imagined they’ 
must wait tilla sujper was prepard for the whole: 
company, and that they must then sit down together, 
as is customary in the country places of America; | 
but, to their great surprise, they were speedily ace: 
commodated with a comfortable repast, of which no. 
person attémpted to partake but themselves. It: 
‘seems the landiady had formerly kept a tavern at. 
‘Quebec, and was conseque tly acquainted with the. 
inclinations ‘of ber guests, whom she so cheerfully ace 
colnmodated, while her husband, an American judge, 
sat icacdeng a buck by the fire-side, regardless of all 
around him, 

die ancient fort and barracks of Ticonderoga are 
sittiated Ga the summit of an acclivity, near the back 
Part ot tbe town; they awe: greatly diiapidated, aud | 
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will, in all probability, be suffered to drop entirely 
to ruins, as the proximity of an eminence, denomi- 
nated Mount D.fiance, renders the situation very ine 
secure, 

Quitting Ticonderoga the next morning, they pro- 
ceeded by water to Crown Point, where their curio- 
sity induced them to land; but there is now little to 
be seen on the site of the old fort more than a shape- 
Jess mass of ruins. The ditches indeed, on the 
‘southern side, retain their original appearance, ex- 
clusive of their being overgrown towards the top with 
a variety of shrubs. Being cut through immense 
rocks of lime-stone, to a considerable. depth, they 
are highly picturesque, and the view of the surround- 
ing scenery from this spot is peculiarly interesting ; 
as is likewise the case on the borders of the lake be- 
yond Crown Point, where the shores are frequently 
embellished with pendant weods, stupendous rocks, 
and a magnificent succession of mountains. This 
part of the voyage was performed on one of the most 
delightful evenings that ever refreshed the exhausted 
Sons of nature, and the sun retiring in all the blaze of 
majesty, from the spectator’s eye, suffused the land. 
scape with the most enchanting colours; and when the 
approaching night resumed her dominion, the peerless 
queen of heaven ** walked forth in all her brightness,”? 
and exhibited the country in a new, though no less 
easing dress. 

Perils are, however, closely attendant on the dears 
est pleasures of mortals; for, while the boat glided 
smoothly over the unrufiled waters, and the travellers | 
rere silently contemplating the peculiar grandeur and 
olemnity of the beauteous scene, they struck sud- 
enly upon a rock, and during the space of fifteen 
inutes, were exposed to the most imminent, danger 
otwithstanding the active exertions of every persona 
n board. It was shortly after discovered, that the 
oatman had devoted the greatest part of his life to 
mending shoes, and that be had only commenced 
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sailor within a few months. This was sufficient to) 
account for the accident, and was, in fact, congenial 
to Mr. Weld’s suspicions. 

About eleven at night they landed, and applied for’ 
a lodging at the house of a labourer, whose family 
were all retired to rest; but when roused from their 
slumbers, they cheerfully opened the door of their’ 
humble habitation, and performed the rites of hospie» 
tality with the utmost civility. Next morning the} 
travellers discovered, that their host was a judge,, 
who, after settling the reckoning, returned to his 
agricultural employments, and left them to recom.-. 
mence their voyage. 

They now proceeded rapidly, with an auspicious 
breeze, and having agreed to pass the night in the 
boat, as ona similar occasion, they arrived early the 
next morning at the garrison town of St. John’s, where 
they were obliged to render an exact account of their: 
names, occupations, and places of residence, to the 
British serjeant ou duty at the guard-house. 

This town is in an ilJ-built place, consisting of fifty 
wooden houses and some barracks, where a whole 
regiment is usually quartered. The fortifications are 
in such a wretched state, that new ones might be 
erected to greater advantage than those could possibl 
be repaired. Here is a king’s dock-yard, tolerably 
furnished with timber, and the hulks of several large 
vessels lie on the opposite side. The adjacent country, 
is flat, and nearly destitute of trees, a dreadful con- 
flagration having destroyed the greatest part of the 
woods, in the year 1788. As the British port of en- 
try on Lake Champlain, this town may be naturall: 
expected to improve in proportion to the increase of 
commerce Letween Lower Canada and New-York. 

Here the travellers hired a light waggon, for thei 
conveyance to La Prarie, whither they proceeded by 
way of Chambly, which, though a few miles out of 
the direct road, is peculiarly pleasant, and presentr 

the spectator with a view of the old castle, built by 
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the French, near the Rapids, in the Sorelle river. 


| It is in tolerabie repair, and is constantly occupied 
| by a garrison. ; 
Having just quitted the United States, by passing 
| the Lake Champlain, the traveller meets with several 
| objects that remind him of his entrance into a new 
country. ‘Tue language is also new, as French is 
here spoken universally. 

La Prarie dela Madelene, situated on the river St. 
Lawrence, contains several Rouish churches, chapels, 
and convents, and about ove hundred private houses. 
Our author and his friend here devoted a couple of 
hours to refreshment, and then proceeded, in a ba- 
teau, to Montreal, seated on the opposite bank of 
the river, three leagues distant from La Prarie, and 
containing five hundred houses within the walls, exclu- 
Sive of seven hundred that occupy the suburbs. In 
the lower part of the town, where is the greatest ase 
semblage of shops, the houses are extremely gloomy, 
and in consequence of being secured with doors and 
windows of sheet iron *, each habitation may be said 
to bear a strict resemblance to a prison, ‘The build. 
ings are chiefly of stone, except in the suburbs, where 
many of them are constructed of timber ; ihey are not, 
indeed, possessed of much elegance, but, in general, 
they are very commodious. ‘The streets are all ex« 
ceedingly narrow, three of which, running parailel to 
the river, are intersected by others at right angles. 
On that side of the town next the water, is a small 
Square, appropriated to the purposes of a market, and 
on the opposite side is La Place d’Armes, apparently 
esigned for the soldiers to perform their exercise in, 
ut they have given the preference to along walk, in 
he vicinity of the barracks. 


* These precautions are taken against fire, from which the town 
as suffered so severely, that every inhabitant is obliged by law te 
eep One or more ladders in readiness, and such pefsons as can 


fford it, usually cover their roofs with plates of tin, rather than 
ith shingles, 
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On one side of La Place d’Armes, is a Romish cae. 
thedral, containing five altars, rich in decoration, 
The doors of the edifice are left open, during the 
greatest part of the day, for the admission of such 
persons as may chuse to perform either public or 
private devotions. ‘The crowds that resort thither on} 
a Sunday, in fine weather, are so numerous, that the 
steps on the outside are frequently covered with the 
zealots, who, being unable to obtain admission, ree, 
main kneeling on the stones during the time of sere 
vice. As the bells are always rung in a most discore 
dant manner before and during the celebration of 
masses, christenings, marriages, and burials, such of 
the inhabitants as are not attached to such unmusical 
sounds, are greatly annoyed; and Mr. Weld, during 
a residence of three weeks, was incessantly tortured 
with their horrid jingling, till night freed him from| 
the disturbance. 

Scarcely a morning ever broke from the ruddy east, 
but our author beheld a funeral procession, which 
here, as in most other Roman Catholic countries, are! 
conducted with much pomp and ceremony. Formerly’ 
the vaults beneath the cathedral were appropriated to 
the reception of the dead, butas some fears have been 
entertained of a contagion arising from too great an/ 
assemblage of bodies, the present cemetaries are with- 
out the walls. There are likewise in Montreal four 
convents, four Romish churches, and one church res. 
spectively for Presbyterians and English Episcopae 
lians. 

The walls of Montreal are evidently mouldering away, 
and in some parts they are already sunk into ruins.) 
The gates, however, are in tolerable preservation, 
The inhabitants are remarkable for their urbanity| 
and attention to strangers, and are likewise partial t 
convivial amusements among themselves. ‘Lhe ma-~ 
jority of them are of French extraction, who have 
strange aversion to the English language, and wht 
retain many of the customs of their ancestors. There 
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are, however, many English, Scotch, and Irish inha- 
bitanis, who are either eminent merchants, or principal 
people in the town. 

_ The island of Montreal is one of the largest in the 
tiver St. Lawrence, possessing a fertile soil, and a 
tolerable share of cultivation. The scenery is prettily 
diversified with hill and dale, and towards the centre 
are some large mountains, the most considerable of 
yhich is embellished with trees and gardens, occasion- 
ally dotted with rural habitations. On the side next 
the river is an ancient monastery, with some. spacious 
fenced enclosures, pleasantly embosomed in the woods, 
where the contemplative ambulator may roam for 
miles together, and listen to the warbling of the fea. 
thered inhabitants, while a thick and verdant umbrage 
effectually secures him from the rays of the sun. ‘The 
view from the mountain is strikingly grand and pice 
uresque, comprising a vast extent of country, ferti. 
lized by the St. Lawrence, which comes from the 
ight over the tremendous Rapids, with a noise like 
thunder; and then, as the blustering gale that has 
spent its fury, and howled itself to rest, it glides 
moothly and silently along, till lost in the horizon, 
To the left are seen, the churches, monasteries, and 
ther buildings of Montreal, with the shipping at an- 
thor, beneath its dilapidated walls; the river itself 
resenting a succession of islands, alternately clothed 
‘ith trees, or decked with the fruits of the earth ; 
La Prarie on the distant side, with its magnific 
thurch ; and the mountainous chain that terminates the 
ovely prospect. So great is the variety, and so noble 
e objects combined inthe exquisite assemblage, 
hat even those persons who are constantly habituated 
o them, still find something worthy of remark and 
idmiration, every time they ascend the eminence. 

| The fur trade, to which Montreal owes its chief 
elebrity, is partly conducted by individuals, and 
artly by a body of men incorporated under the name 
f ‘the North West Company,” the latter of whom 
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employ near two thousand: men in the upper country, 
Their trafficis chiefly expedited by means of the Utas 
was river, which forms, by its confluence with the Se.) 
Lawrence, a lake, denominated “the Lake of theg 
Mountains and of St. Louis.’ Here the furs are em 
barked iu large canoes, navigated by French Cana. 
dians, who carefully attend the conveyance for about! 
Ninety-three leagues, when they cross, by successive 
passages, into Lake Nispissing, French river, andt 
Lake Superior, from whence they proceed by severa 
other lakes and small rivers, to the Rainy Lake, the 
Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, &c. The furs 
are generally brought to Montreal before the end o} 
September, when they are immediately shipped and 
dispatched, as, on account of the approaching winter, 
it would be imprudent to keep them any longer of 
the river. 3 
Quitting Montreal on the 1st of August, Mr. Weld 
and his companions procured a passage to Quebec, i 
a particular kind of boat, called a bateau *, fitted up 
in a commodious style, ‘with a table, half a dozen 
chairs, an awning of oil cloth, &c. ‘Thus pleasantl 
accommodated, they sailed to Sorrelle, the only ne 
between Montreal and Quebec, where English is ge¢ 
nerally spoken. It contains about one hundred in. 
different houses, and is chiefly noted for ship-building 
The majority of the inhabitants are loyalists, wh¢ 
took refuge in Canada, at the time of the war betweel! 
Great Britain and the United States. | 
They next landed at a village called Batiscon, on 
the north-west bank ofthe river, where they werd 
hospitably entertained at a farm-house; and on th 
evening preceding their arrival at Quebec, they haltec 


* The bottom of this vessel is entirely flat, the sides about fot 
feet high, and furnished with several benches, placed crosswise 
according to the number of the rowers. Its construction is ex 
eeedingly awkward, but as it is found to carry a heavy burde: 
with great safety, and draws but little water, it is consequent | 
to be preferred toa boat in the navigation of lakes or rivers, thal 
are frequently disturbed by storms. 
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at the village of St. Augustin Calvaire, where they 
amused themselves with making observations on the 
place, while the people, to whom they had applied 
for a lodging, prepared some fish for their supper. 
When the culinary business was concluded, they sat 
down by the glimmering light of a lamp, that hung 
suspended from the ceiling. Mr. Weld complained 
of this circumstance, and the lamp was immediately 
replenished by the master of the house; still, how- 
ever, the apartment was extremely gloomy. ‘The pea- 
sant now protested that his guests should not eat their 
fish in the dark, and accordingly brought a candle 
out of a small closet, and, by lighting it, diffused a 
ay of cheerfulness around the board; but scarcely 
had the travellers time to thank him for his civility, 
when their landlady entering the room, execrated her 
husband’s conduct in the most virulent terms, while 
the poor fellow, ignorant of the cause, listened to 
her reproaches with a countenance equally expressive 
of terror and amazement. An explanation now en- 
sued, as the disturber of harmony hastily extinguished — 
he candle, and informed the strangers, in a softened 
tone of voice, that her thoughtless spouse had lighted 
** the holy candle” recently given her by the village 
priest, for the express purpose of defending the house 
and adjoining premises from any accident; shielding 
the family from personal injuries; and restoring 
health tothe diseased. It would have been a fruitless 
ffort to have started any doubts respecting such mi- 
racles, with a view to explode the imposture, and 
therefore the travellers, after attempting to pacify 
her, for the sake of their own ears, submitted to ne- 
cessity, and made the best of their supper in the dark, 
Next morning they reached Quebec, situated on an 
slevated point of land, on the north-west shore of the 
river. This city is divided into two parts, distinguish- 
bd by the appellation of the Upper. and the Lower 
Town. The former is erected on a limestone rock, 
at the summit of the point, and the other ts built 
VOL. XXIV. M 
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round the base of the eminence, on the border of the | 
river. 

That part denominated the Upper Town, possesses | 
a surprising strength, being equally fortified by art: 
and nature. ‘The bason is overlooked by a battery, , 
mounting two large mortars, two thirty-six pounders, , 
and thirty-two twenty-four pounders. The passes 
from the Lower Town are commanded by another: 
battery of six guns, and there are several other bat- 
teries and redoubts besides the peculiar strength of the 
rock, which, in some parts, is so perfectly inaccessible 
as to obviate the necessity of walls. The Lower Town 
is chiefly inhabited by persons who have some concern 
in the shipping. It forms a striking contrast to the 
upper division, as the streets are narrow and irregues 
lar, the houses unsightly and incommodious, and the 
air confined and insalubrious. 

The governor’s house is a plain stone building, 
consisting of two parts, separated by a spacious court. 
The old division is built on an inaccessible part of 
the rock, and contains most of the public offices, 
though the apartments are small and incommodious, 
The other is appropriated to the residence of the gow 
vernor, and though not strictly elegant, is tolerably 
finished. In the adjoining garden is a parapet wall, 
on which a few guns are planted, but the chateau is 
by no means so strong a place as has been frequents 
ly represented. 

The other public buildings are, a monastery of Frans 
ciscan friars, a college of Jesuits, three nunneries, and 
an old edifice, plainly fitted up for the accommose 
dation of the legislative eouncil and assembly of ree 
presentatives. There are likewise artillery baracks, 
capable of containing five hundred men; an armory, 
where ten thousand stand of arms are arrayed with the 
most exquisite neatness, and an engineer’s drawings 
room, containing plans of the fortifications of Quekec} 
eh other Canadian fortresses, and a variety of mde 

ONS. | 
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The market affords a cheap and plentiful supply 
for the tables of the inhabitants. The population 
may be estimated at twelve thousand individuals, two- 
thirds of whom are of French extraction. A large 
garrison constantly kept at Quebec, renders it very 
lively, and the society is described as being very exe 
| tensive and agreeable. 

‘The surrounding scenery, as beheld from several 
parts of the Upper Town, is perhaps equal in gran- 
deur and diversity to that of any part on the habitable 
globe. An assemblage of trackless forests, magnific 
rivers, stupendous rocks, enamelled meads, lakes, 
villages, and towns, successively open on the view of 
the spectator, whose ideas are almost bewildered in the 

contemplation of them. 
_ Having satisfied his curiosity at Quebec, and being. 
anxious to visit the Fails of Niagara, our author hired 
a carriage to convey him to Montreal by land; and 
on the second day of his journey, arrived at Trois 

| Rivieres, a town containing near three hundred houses 
on the banks of St. Lawrence, near the mouth of 
a river called St. Maurice. Its trade is inconsiderable, 

| and the adjacent country is a sandy, sterile tract, 

forming a striking contrast to the description given 
of it by some French travellers. ‘The streets in the 
} town are ill-built, and extremely narrow. The public 
| edifices are, two churches, one for English Episco- 
| palians and the other for Roman Catholics; an old 
| Franciscan monastery ; and a prison, that was origi- 
| nally designed for a college of Jesuits. 
| Our author here visited the convent of St. Ursule, * 
| the only religious order now existing in the town. 
| Jt is a large building, adjoining to that of the Fran. 
| ciscans, which is now deserted ; and beneath the samc 
| roof is an hospital, attended by the sisterhood. The 
‘chapel is lofty, but its area is small; the doors open 
| towards the street, under a portico, and nearly oppo- 
| site isa grand altar, enriched witha profusion of deco-~ 
| rations, and having on either side a lattice, one of 
M 2 
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whichcommunicates with an apartment, furnished with. 
an altar, and surrounded with pews, for the accom. 
modation of such nuns as are precluded from attending 
the chapel, by indisposition. A lovely female, who 
came to the lattice, to withdraw a curtain for the grae 
tification of the visitors, was apparently one of those 
unfortuaate beings who repent, when too late, of a 
rash vow, which has deprived them of every earthly 
blessing, and doomed them to a state of perpetual 
wretchedness, in direct opposition to the gracious ins 
tentions of the Almighty. While drawing aside the 
curtain, she cast an expressive glance at the spectators, 
and then retired silently to a bench at a little distance. 
The traces of sorrow and fixed melancholy, visible on 
the countenance of this amiable creature, were suffici« 
ent to interest the most volatile, or to soften the most 
obdurate heart, and at the same time to deprecate the 
cruelty, ignorance, and superstition of a sect, who, © 
under the specious cloak of holy zeal, either persuade, — 
or compel, a young and inexperienced girl to renounce 
the world, and allits pleasure, fora life of solitude, and _ 
the mockery of repentance for crimes never committed. — 
A seclusion so unprofitable to mankind, and indispute | 
ably offensive to him whose fender mercies are over all | 
his works, and who smiles on the felicity of his creas 
tures, requires no comment, 

The hospital, already mentioned, contains two spa- 
cious, airy apartments, and about fourteen neat and 
comfortable beds. ‘The only invalid, at the time of | 
Mr. Weld’s visit, was an old priest, who appeared to _ 
be hastening to his grave; he was seated by his bed. 
side, in an easy chair, and attended with the utmost | 
assiduity, by a number of the Ursulines, whose dress 
consists of a black stuff gown, a white linen handker- 
chief, a silver cross suspended from the breast, a linen 
headpiece, which entirely conceals the hair, aud a veil 
of black gauze, which flows loosely over the shoulders, 
and covers one half of the face. | 

A long passage leads from the hospital to a tolera- 
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bly pleasant parlour, where the travellers were treated 
with the utmost politeness by the superior and some 
Jay sisters, who produced a number of fancy works* 
for their inspection, which, in compliance with a re- 
gular custom, were purchased, as memorials of the fair 
Ursulines, and asa genteel mode of bestowing a small 
donation on the indigent order. 

Quitting Trois Rivieres, the travellers proceeded to 
Montreal, where they purchased a travelling tent, some 
camp equipage, provisions, liquors, &c. and in a few 
|days set off for Kingston, in a bateau, which is the 
‘most eligible mode of conveyance in the country. 

- About three leagues above Montreal, is the village 
La Chine, pleasantly situated on a fine gravelly beach, 
| near the lower end of Lake St. Louis. From some of 
| the houses there are excellent views of the lake, and 
| on the opposite shore is a village of Cochenonaga Rie 

dians. It contains fifty log-houses, and a Romish 
‘church, ornamented with a profusion of pictures, 
lamps, &c. as objects well calculated to please the 
| natives, who are easily caught with the glare of the 
| Roman Catholic ceremonies. ‘Ihe population of this 
place is computed at one hundred and fifty souls. 

On the 29th of August, resumed the voyage, and 
‘arrived, about sunset, at the island of Perot, near the 
| mouth of the river Utawas, where they pitched their 
| tent, in an agreeable meadow, and slept securely, 
| after their evening repast, till the next morning. This 
| jsland is said to be fourteen miles in circumference, but, 
| exclusive of two large villages, near its centre, it con- 
| tains but few habitations. ‘The soil, however, is €X- 
| tremely good, and, in general, well cultivated. 


|. ¥ The sisters of this coavent are celebrated for their curiots 
| fabrications of work-baskets, pocket-books, dressing-cases, é&c. 
| which they form, with surprising ingenuity, of the bark of the 
birch trec, and embroideres with elk hair, stained of the most 
brilliant colours. f 

m3 
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Proceeding hence, across the river, a terrific scene 
presented itself to the view, as both the Utawas river _ 
and that of St. Lawrence descends, at this place, with 
the most surprising impetuosity, over an immense bed 
of rock, into. the lake. 

The passage of. the Rapids, at the mouth of the 
south-westerly branch of the St. Lawrence, is so ex- 
tremely difficult, that bateaux are frequently obliged 
to be lightened of their cargoes, and the men are come 
pelled to go on shore and drag them along, by means 
of ropes, as it is impossible otherwise to counteract 
the force of the current. ‘The travellers, therefore, 
Janded at this place, and, taking their fowling. pieces 
in their hands, walked forward to ** the Hill.of Cee. 
dars,” through a deep forest, whose romantic scenery, 
with the sound of the distant cascades, inspired the — 
mind with a pleasing solemnity. Emerging from the 
venerable shades, a milder scene presented itself to 
their view, consisting of cultivated fields, dotted with — 
rustic cottages, and the river no longer disturbed by 
cataracts, but gliding smoothly between its elevated 
banks ; and, in the village Le Coteau des Cedres, they _ 
found a remarkably neat and commodious tavern, kept _ 
by.a native of England. 

Passing a cluster of islands, that-break the force of 
the current near the Rapids, they formed their next 
‘encampment at the foot of the Hill of the Lake, and 
next morning proceeded on foot toa tavern, about 
two miles distant, where they again met with some 
English inhabitants, | 
After a delay of some hours, occasioned by the in- 
disposition of one of the crew, they entered Lake St. 
Francois, but an unfavourable wind prevented them 
from proceeding beyond Point au Baudet ;* bere how-_ 
ever, they fortunately met with a tavern, which af- 


* At this places commences the boundary line; whick divides 
the upper from the lower province, 
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forded them a well drest-repast and a comfortable ac- 
commodation. ? 

Next morning they resolved to prosecute their voy- 
age, though the wind still continued unpropitious, and 
accordingly proceeded till the evening, when they en- 
camped on the main land, opposite to the Isle St. 
Regis, and sat down to supper on some Indian corn, 
fish and wild ducks, which they had purchased of some 
Iroquois Indians in their passage. Scarcely, however, 
had they retired to rest, when the sky was suddenly 
joverspread with clouds, and ~9 dreadful a storm came 
on, that, by day-break, they were literally drenched 
in water, with all their property. ‘Their situation was 
inow peculiarly distressing, as the rain continued to dee 
scend in the most violent manner; neither the woods 
mor tent afforded any shelter; and the wind, blowing 
strong in an unfavcurable direction, precluded the 
possibility of their seeking a more comfortable situa- 
dion. Atlength, however, one of the party, who had 
rambled about, in order to examine the neighbourhood, 
brought the enlivening news, that they were invited, 
by the proprietor of an adjacent house, to accept of a 
emporary accommodation. ‘They joyfully hastened 
to the hospitable mansion (which had been given, with 
the adjoining lands to an old provincial officer, as a 
remuneration for his past services), and experienced a 
‘most cordial welcome from the captain and his amiable 
family, who pressed them to partake of an abundant 
breakfast, and exerted themselves, in the most friendly 
manner, to render their services essentially pleasing. 
iMr. Weld confesses that he enjoyed the idea of spend. 
ing the day withso worthy and interesting a party, but 
he wind happening to change suddenly, aud the sun 
warting his invigorating beams through the dripping 
foliage of the surrounding groves, induced the con- 
\uctor of the bateau to seize the opportunity of resum- 
jng the voyage. 

Passing Le Long Saut and Point aux Iroquois, they 
arrived, on the eighth morning of their voyage from 
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Montreal, at the Lake of the Thousand Islands, so 
denominated on account of the multiplicity of little 
islands whichit contains, and which are all prettily wood- 
ed, though some of them are not larger than a bateau. 
The scenery that attracts a spectator’s attention in this 
lake, is highly picturesque and finely diversified ; asy 
after proceeding through a narrow strait, he finds him- 
self completely land locked, then suddenly discovers a 
fine expanse of water whose only boundary is the hori- 
zon: this curious transition again occurs; and then a 
dozen different channels, like so many majestic rivers, | 
burst unexpectedly on the sight, while the numerous | 
islands seem to sink away in the distance. Having en-- 
joyed this charming prospect, occasionally embellish 
ed by the hunting encampments of the Indians, and | 
the curious appearance of their fires between the trees, , 
for the greatest part of the day, our author. and his 
companions landed safely at the place of destination. 
Kingston, formerly known by the name of Fort! 
Cadaraqua, is situated at the entrance of a deep bay, , 
near Lake Ontario. It isa place of considerable trade, 
and contains, besides a fort and barracks, a church for 
the use of English Episcopalians, and about one hune 
dred private houses, the generality of which are con-. 
structed of timber, and inhabited by emigrants from the 
United States. ‘The fort is a stone building, consiste 
ing of a square and four bulwarks. The barracks are 
wsually occupied by near a hundred men. ; 
The bay, already mentioned, affords excellent an- 
ehorage, and is accounted the most commodious harbour’ 
in the vicinity of Lake Ontario. On its borders are 
two dock-yards, where most of the British vessels of 
burden, on the lake, have been built. These vessels! 
ply chiefly between Kingston and Niagara, and are 
seldom known to touch at any other place. | 
On the day after their arrival at Kingston, the tras 
vellers engaged for a passage to Niagara, with th 
taptain of a schooner, then lying at the merchanta 
wharf, in expectation of a fair wind; and, on the 7tbl 
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of September, they set sail with alight breeze, which 
soon wafted them out of sight of land. 
|. Early on the morning of the 10th, the tow and 
ort of Niagara came in view ; but an unpropitious 

ale happening to spring up, just.as they reached the 
ar at the entrance of Niagara river, they were come 
elled to cast anchor at the distance of two miles from 
he fort, whence they proceeded to Missisaguis Point, 
here they landed, and found several detached parties 
f Indians bitterly lamenting the loss of a favourite 
thiet, who had been slain by an Kuropean. The re- 
aining chiefs having marched to Niagara, to spread 
heir complaints before the British government, the 
ribe had received a liberal allowance of rum and pro- 
isions, prudently given by the commandant of the 
arrison, in order to appease their resentment ; but, 
s the liquor was now exhausted and their feast con- 
luded, the remembrance of their murdered ieader 
jushed afresh into their minds, and produced such 
Oignant sensations as would assuredly induce them, 
tsome future time, to sacrifice a white man to that 
engeance which can only be satisfied with blood, 
ough they would never takesuch a revenge openly, 
=st they should rouse the indignation of the govern- 
ent. 
The Missisaguis Indians, who are usually encamp. 
in great numbers on the borders of Lake Ontario, 
re accounted the most excellent fishermen and hunt. 
s, but of a less martial turn than the generality of 
he surrounding nations. Their persons are stout and 
bust, their complexion extremely dark, and their 
pearance absolutely filthy ; though, in the latter re- 
ect, the men are certainly to be preferred to the 
males, who daub their hair and faces with such a 
ofusion of fish-oil and rancid grease, that in a 
arm day, it 1s almost in possible to bear the effluvia 
at literally surround them. These people are very 
‘rviceable to the inhabitants of Niagara, Kingston, 
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and the various towns on the lake, as they supply 
them abundantly with fish and game, in exchange for 
bread and rum. One of them has been known to eXe 
change a large haunch of excellent venison and a sale 
mon of fifteen pounds weight, for oneloaf anda bottl 
of rum, and was greatly pleased with his advantageous 
bargain. Their mode of fishing is curious, and merits 
a description, ‘Two of them usually go out at night 
in a canoe, when one of them paddles at the stern, an 
the other stands at the head of the vessel, with a spear 
and a flambeau. The salmon, or other fish which 
they are in quest of, being attracted by the light,imme-« 
diately surround the canoe, when the spearman strike 
at them, and is but seldom known to miss his aim. 

The town of Niagara, the present capital of Upper 
Canada, contains a court-house, an edifice designed fo: 
the accommodation of the legislative bodies, a prisony 
and about seventy houses, the latter of which are 
chiefly built of wood. In the upper part of the town, 
however, there are some well built and commodious 
habitations, Most of the English, in Canada, wha 
have any office under government, are persons of a lie 
beral education, which consequently renders the so. 
ciety of the place extremely pleasant. The greater 
number of houses now seen in Niagara have been erect- 
ed within the short space of five years, and in that 
time there has been such an influx of people into th 
town and its environs, that provisions, horses, town 
lots, &c. have risen in value nearly fifty per cent! 
within the last three years; and the place is still im, 
creasing, with surprising rapidity, on account of th: 
constant emigrations of people who prefer Canada t 
the United States, and of the back country trade, th 
is reguiariy carried on through Niagara. 

The situation of the town is about one hundred an 
fifty feet from the water’s' edge, on the top of th 
western bank, which, together with that on the op| 
posite shore, is very lofty, and forms an extensi¥ 
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plain. It consequently commands an interesting view 
of the lake and surrounding scenery, but, unfortu- 
ately, it is very unhealthy. } 

The fort is erected at the very entrance of the river, 
yn a point of land that is washed on one side by the ri« 
ver, and on the other by the waters of the lake. This 
pdifice, together with the outworks, occupies a space 
of about five acres, Several batteries, redoubis, and 
Jaralle! lines of fascinvs, secure it on the land side, and 
-owards the river it is stockaded. Opposite the lake, 
within the stockade, is a store-house, very spacious 
hnd well fortified. ‘This building, however, with every 
part of the fort, is shamefully neglected, and the men 
n the garrison, amounting to five hundred persons, 
exhibit but a very poor picture of cleanliness; as, at 
he time of our author’s visit, which happened on a 
Sunday, when they might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to make at least a credible appearance, they: 
were as dirty as though they had wrought in the 
renches for a week without intermission. 
| About three quarters of a mile from Niagara, on 
the brink of the river, stands an edifice, designed for 
he accommodation of such naval officers, on the lake, 
iS are detained in town dusing the winter season ; and 
lirectly opposite is a wharf, for the purpose of facili- 
lating the landing of such cargoes as are brought up 
the lake. Some extensive store-houses stand contigu- 
bus, some of which belong to the king, and others are 
rivate property. | 
Anxious to visit the celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
Which are situated at the distance of eighteen miles 
rom tie capital of Upper Canada, and may be justly 
lenominated one of the greatest natural curiosities in 
the universe, Mr. Weld and his companions set out on 
heir excursions at au early hour, forming new concep= 
ions of the scene at every step they took; frequently 
ooking out to discover the white mist that hovers 
bver them ; anid occasionally stopping their vehicle, to 
isten for their thundering sound; but their expecta- 
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tions were unanswered for a considerable time$. 
though, when the air is perfectly serene, and the sky’ 
very clear,the cloud that results from the spray may be} 
seen at the distance of fifty miles, and the tremendous 
noise of the cataracts have been heard distinctly at a 
distance of forty miles. On the present occasion, hows| 
ever, neither the mist nor sound was distinguished, , 
till the travellers approached within half a mile of the 
cataracts. They now alighted at a small, strage 
gling village, near the Lake Erie, where they took a 
light repast, and then proceeded, over some fields, tos 
wards a hollow marsh, embosomed in a thick grove 
trees; from whence ascended thick clouds of mist, 
resembling the smoke which usually rises from a heap 
of burning weeds. From the edge of this hollow they 
descended a steep declivity, of about one hundred and 
fifty feet, and traversed an irriguous tract of ground,| 
thickly Clothed with underwood, till they came. to a 
rock, situated at a small distance from the front of the. 
Great Fall, and which is so remarkably flat at its sure 
face, that ‘it is distinguished by the name of ‘* they 
Table.” H 

Previously, however, to the description of the subs) 
lime view which presented itself to. his admiration, 
from this place, our author has presented us with the 
following general remarks on the river and its truly’ 
surpriazing falls. «| 

The River Niagara takes its rise in the eastern exe 
tremity of the Lake Erie, and, after flowing for twelve 
Jeagues, disembogues itself into the Lake Ontario,. 
The breadth of this river is nine hundred feet, aud its 
depth is pretty considerable ; but the current is so) 
exceedingly strong and irregular, and its channel so 
frequently interspersed with rocks, that it is never 
navigated by any other vessels than bateaux. © Prow 
ceeding lower, the stream widens, the rocks graduale. 
ly recede from the view, and the current, though 
strong, is smvoth and pleasant. But at Fort Chippes 
way, situated one league above the cataracts, the scene 
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is again changed, and the river is so violently agitated, 
hat a boat would be inevitably dashed to pieces were 
t permitted to pass the fort. So impetuously, in fact, 
Jo the waves break among the rocks, that the mere 
sight ofthem, from the adjacent shore, is sufficient to 
strike aspectator with terror. | As it approaches the 
alls, the stream rushes along, with redoubled fury, 
ill it comes to the edge of the stupendous precipice, 
when it tumbles suddenly to the bottom, without 
meeting with any obstruction in its decent. Just at 
ihis place the river winds off to the right, and the line 
of cataracts runs obliquely across, instead of extend. 
ng, in the shortest direction, from one bank to the 
ther. It is requisite to observe, that the water does 
sot percipitate itself down the vast abyss in one en. 
iresheet, but, being separated by islands, it forms 
hree distinct, collateral falls. : 
One of these is called the Great, or Horse-shoe, 
fall, from the similarity of its form to that of a Horse- 
hoe. It issituated on the north-western side of the 
iver, and is the most worthy of a spectator’s atten- 
ion, as notwithstanding its height is considerably less 
an the adjacent cataracts, its grandeur is evidently 
perior. As the extent of this fall can only be as- 
iertained by the cye, it is impossible to give an exact 
iccount of it; but its circumference is generally com- 
tuted at one thousand eight hundred feet. Beyond 
he intervening island, whose width may be equal to 
ne thousand and fifty feet, is the second fall, about 
teen feet wide ; and, at the distance of ninety feet, 
kcupied by the second island, is situated the Fort 
shloper Fall, so,denominated from its proximity to 
le fort. The dimensions of this cataract may be 
ickoned equal to those of the large island ; so that 

entire extent of the precipice, including the inter 
sdiate islands, is four thousand and five fect; a com- 
itation which certainly docs not exceed the truth. 
he quantity of water, precipitated down the falls, is 
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prodigious ; and, according to the calculation of a 
experienced officer, on board one of his Majesty’s 
ships, on the lake Erie, it amounts to six hundred an 
seventy thousand, two hundred and fifty-five ton 
per minute. 

From the Table Rock, already mentioned, the : spec 
tator has a fine prospect of the terrific Rapids, aboy 
the falls, and the surrounding shores, embellished wit 
lofty woods ; of the Fort Schloper Fall, at some dis 
tance to the ‘eft ; of the adjacent Horse.shoe Fall 
and of the dread abyss, into which.he may look per 
pendicularly from the edge of the rock, if his courag 
is equal to his curiosity. The immensity of the variou 
objects, which here present themselves to the eye, in 
fallibly overwhelms a stranger with astonishment, an 
several minutes must elapse before he can possibly. col 
Ject himself sufficiently to form any just conception 
the awful and magnificent scene before him, which re 
quires that all its component parts should be separate| 
ly examined, and which affords such an astonishin 
exhibition, that persons who have resided in its  vicil 
nage for years together, and who have been constant 
ly habituated to its sublimity, will ingenuously a 
knowledge, at their dasé visit, that they were nev 
able before to discover its peculiar grandeur. 

Having devoted a considerable time to the rationa 
and interesting amusement afforded by the positio) 
of the ‘Table rock, the travellers returned to th 
fields, in order to take a fresh survey of the falls, from 
a cliff nearly opposite to one extremity of the Fow 
Schloper cataract. The scenery from hence is leg 
magnificent, but infinitely more beautiful, than fro 
any other station, Here, likewise, they were grat} 
fied with a sight of some drawings, which were taker 
in the winter season, by an officer, who was so vid 
Jentiy enamoured with the interesting cataract, that 
had a wooden house constructed for the express pu 
pose of taking an exact representation of it, when ¢h 
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sottom accumulates in immense heaps, and pendent 
‘cicles, hanging from the precipice, represent the pil- 
ars of some noble, but dilapidated, building. 

| Returning, a second time, to the fields, they pro- 
ceeded, by a circuitous path, to a part of the cliff that 
precludes the possibility of a descent to the bottom of 
the falls, For several miles below the precipice the 
river is bounded, on either side, by stcep and lofty 
cliffs, composed of earth and rocks, which, in most 
parts, are perpendicular. There are, however, two 
nlaces, one called the Indian Ladder*, and the other 
‘Mrs. Simcoe’s Ladder, where the rocks have moul- 
dered away, and ladders have been placed, from one 
‘chasm to another, for the accommodation of the cu- 
igious. They accordingly descended by the latter, 
‘amidst a variety of huge, misshapex rocks aud pen- 
‘dent tress, that seemed to threaten them with instan- 
‘taneous destruction. The breadth of the river before 
| them was about two furlongs, and towards the righty 
on the opposite side, the Fort Schloper Fall appear- 
| ed in a very advantageous point of view. About half 
of the Horseshoe Fall is concealed by the projecting 
| cliff, but the partial prospect of it was extremely fine. 
_ The bottom of the fort Schloper Fall was skirted with 
_ a beautiful, white foam, which ascended from the rock 
| in thick volumes, but did not rise into the air like a 
/ cloud of smoke, as was the case at the Horse-shoe 
| Fall, though its spray was so considerable, as to descend 
like a shower of rain, near Simcoe’s Ladder, on the 
opposite side of the river. 

|” Having reached the brink of the river, they walk- 


® The accommodation here distinguished by the name of lad- 
ders are no other than long pine trees, with notches in their sides, 
for a passenger to rest his feet on. When first appropriated te 
this purpose, they would bend beneath an ordinary weight ; and, 
at the time of Mr. Weld’s researches, they were rendered extre= 
mely insecure by age, though many persons ventured to des. end 
them. ; 

N@ 
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ed along the strand, to the Great Fall, observing se’ 
veral shattered trees and bodies of animals, which had 
been carried away by the extreme violence of the cure | 
rent, and which brought forward, in the course of ' 
conversation with their conductors, the following la. 
mentable tale of a poor Indian, who perished amidst 
these ** mighty waters.” 

The unfortunate being, who is the hero of the story, 
was reposing, in a state of intoxication, in his canoe, 
which was properly secured, at the distance of some 
miles above the cataracts, while his wife sat on the 
shore to watch his slumbers, At this moment a Sal- 
lor, from one of the vessels on the lake, happened to 
arrive at the spot, when, finding something particu. 
larly agreeable in the features of the female Indian, he 
proceeded to some indecent liberties. The faithful 
creature instantly endeavoured to rouse her husband ss 
but, ere she could effect her intention, the barbarous 
mariner cut the cord of the canoe and set it adrift. 
The little vessel was soon carried down the stream, 
and, in the space of a few minutes, it was seen, by sea 
veral persons on the adjacent shore to enter the Ra. 
pids. The Indian, awakened by the violent motion 
of the waves, started up, and, perceiving his perilous 
situation, grasped his paddle, with a look of inexpres- 
sible horror, and exerted himself, in the most. sur- 
prising manner, to avoid his dreadful fate ; but finding, | 
atlength, that it was absolutely impossible to stem 
the force of the current, he composedly relinguished 
his paddle, and, wrapping himself up in his blanket, 
resumed his former position in the bottom of the canoe, 
Tu the space of a few moments he was hurried down 
the precipice, and was never discovered more, 

Having remained a short time at the foot of the 
Great Fall, where the prodigious quantity of water, 
that comes pouring from the top of the precipice, and 
the thundering noise of the billows, that lash the 
sounding caverns, are almost suflicient to appal the 
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genses of each beholder, our auther and his compa- 
nions began to ascend the cliff, just as the bright lumi- 
nary of heaven darted his invigorating beams through 
the clouds, and exhibited, in the spray that rose from 
‘that cataract, one of the most beautiful rainbows that 
‘ever charmed the eye of man. On returning from their 
excursion they found an excellent repast provided 
at an adjacent house, from whence their guides set off, 
by moonlight, for Niagara, and they repaired to a 
‘tavern at Fort Chippeway, which they resolved to 
make their principal lodging during their stay in the 
| vicinage of the falls. 

Fort Chippeway, situated at the distance of two 
hundred yards from the Niagara river, is a small fort, 
| consisting of a block-house, surrounded with an in- 

closure of cedar posts, that are merely sufficient to 
| shield it from musket-shot. Contiguous are a few 
| stone buildings, where goods occasionally are deposited, 
| previously to their being conveyed up the river im 
| bDateaux ; and seven or eight farm-houses. 
| The governor of the fort having kindly suppliea 
| the strangers with a bateau for their conveyance to 
| Fort Erie, Mr. Weld’s companions embarked in it 
| with the baggage, on the morning appointed for their 
departure ; but, as our author resolved to gratify him- 
| self with one more view of the cataracts, he lingered 
Dehind, and, after indulging his curiosity, set out on 
foot, with a man servant, whom he highly commends 
for his fidelity, towards Fort Erie, a distance of fifteen 
miles, ‘The day was extremely sultry, and the route 
dangerous, on account of the vast number of snakes 
which infest the banks of the river; but he fortu- 
nately performed his journey without any disagreeable 
occurrence, and safely arrived at the place of rendeZe 
yous, were he found his asseciates in a miserable log 
dwelling that contained but one sorry apartment, the 
door of which was nearly dropping from its hinges, 
and the windows were totally despoiled of their glass. 
Hore they wrapped themselves up, in the best mamner 

nS 
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they could, after a light repast, and passed the night 


upon the floor, while the rain descended through the 
decayed roof, and the wind whistled shrilly around | 


their heads. 
Fort Erie is situated at the eastern extremity of the 


lake which bears its name, and is similar, in size and 
construction, to the fort of Chippeway. The shipping 
lies directly opposite, at the distance of one hundred 


yards from the land, which, together with the little. 


fort, the rustic habitations that diversify the rocky 
shore, the majestic woods, the distant hills, and the 
lake itself, whose only apparent boundary is the 


horizon, forms an agreeable and highly picturesque 


prospect. 
After a delay of seven days in this neighbourhood, 


the travellers repaired on board a ship of war, and 


launched forth into the lake, on one of the most de. 
’ lightful evenings that ever illumined the waters with — 
the rays of the setting sun, or fringed the luxuriant — 


forests with gold. 


heaven was gradually obscured by portentous clouds, 
and the surface of the water, so lately adorned with 
myriads of beautiful dimples, now began to roll with 
dread: impetuosity. The vessel. was, therefore, put 
back, and fortunately found a secure shelter from the 
increasing storm, in asmall bay, defended from the 
adverse winds by Point Abineau. Here the passen- 
gers continued, occasionally diverting themselves by 
going on shore, till a propitious gale induced them to 
resume their voyage, and speedily conducted them to 
the southern side of the lake Erie, where they once 
more enjoyed the happy combination of a serene sky 
and a smooth expanse of water. | 

On the Ist of October, they entered the Detroit 
river, whose breadth, at its ehtrance, and for a con- 
siderable distance, is about five miles. The shores 
are sylvan, and tolerably elevated, and in the vicinage 
ef the new British post, they are prettily dotted with 


The fickle elements, however, soon 
began to evince their inconstancy, as the bright face of 


~ 
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villages and Indian encampments. At the period of 
our author’s arrival, the river was covered with ca- 
noes and bateaux, and several pleasure-boats were 
ieen Cruising about in various directions. The vessel 
sailed up with all her canvass set before an auspicious 
gale, and a eheerful morning rendered the scene pe- 
uliarly pleasant and interesting. . 

As the ship, in which Mr. Weld and his companions 
strived, was laden with presents for the Indians, the 
nariners cast anchor opposite to the house of a gen- 
eman, who was established in the Indian department 
it Malden, and who cordially invited the strangers to 
eside at his habitation, during their stay in that part 
f the country. The proposal was accepted with the 
nost sincere professions of gratitude, and our tra. 
eller, with his friends, immediately quitted the vessel, 
br more commodious accommodations. ! 


nore of the Detroit river, occupies a considerable 
xtent.of country ; at the lower end it is but thinly 
ahabited, but at the extremity, adjoining to the new 
ritish post, and bordering on the river, there is a 
ttle town, .at present containing about twenty habi- 
stions, and visibly increasing in size and population. 
either this town, nor the new post, has yet received 
ay particular name. Among the scattered dwellings, 
jith which the lower extremity of Malden is occasion. 
ily spotted, are some of a.very creditable appearance. : 
he hospitable mansion, whither the travellers were 
vited, is pleasantly situated, at the distance of two 
hndred yards from the water, and commands a fine 
rospect of its cheerful scenes, with those of Bois 
janc, an islandin the river directly opposite. The 
but of:the house is embellished with a beautiful little 
wn, prettily inclosed, and decorated with clumps of 
ees. Between this charming spot and the river, is 
ected an Indian wigwam, honoured with the appel« 
tion of ** the Council-house ;” and here the Lidiaus 


The district of Malden, situated on the eastern , 
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assemble when any particular business is to be trae 
sacted with the officers of their department. | 
Having expressed a wish to see the town of Detroit, 
a trader at Malden kindly accommodated the travellers| 
with a pleasure-boat, in which they cheerfully com- 
menced their little voyage: | 
Between Malden and the vicinage of Detroit, the 
banks of the river are but very thinly inhabited ; but, 
‘ on approaching the latter place, the British settlements 
are very numerous, and the country is embellish 
with a rich profusion of fruits, among which peaches, 
cherries, and apples, are the most excellent. The 
apple-trees, in particular, were so overloaded with 
fine fruit, that their branches seemed to touch the ver 
surface of the water. ‘The style of building, the cul~ 
tivation of the land, and the persons and deportment 
of the inhabitants, are here so exactly similar to thos 
of Lower Canada, that a traveller may easily suppose,’ 
“without any enthusiastic stretch of imagination, tha 
his voyage has been subject to enchantment ; and! 
that by an unperceivable retrograde motion, he has 
been led once more to the neighbourhood of Montreal. 
The town of Detroit is built upon the elevated bank 
of the river, and contains a large Romish church, ane 
about three hundred private houses. The streets al! 
run parallel to the river, and are intersected at righ 
angles; but they are unpaved, narrow, and extremely 
dirty. ‘The town is encircled with a strong stockade! 
through which two gates open to some extensive 
wharfs, built on the brink of the river, for the accom 
modation of shipping, and two others open to differen 
sides of thetown, | 
On the western side is a small square fort, defende 
by four small field-pieces, the only artillery at presen 
in the place. The town is celebrated for its commerce 
and the stores aud shops are so well supplied: wit 
fine cloth, linen, and every article of wearing appare 
that they may be purchased, of as good a quality, am 
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tearly as reasonable, at Detroit, as at New-York, or 
“hiladelphia. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
raders, of French extraction, and, in point of circume 
ances, are nearly upon an equality. Provisions of 
very kind are plentiful, particularly fish, which are 
aught in the river and adjacent lakes; yet the people 
eel a great inconvenience from the waut of salt, as it 
5 but lately that salt springs have been discovered in 
his country, and even these are in the hands of Z0- 
ernment. The town of Detroit is usually crowded 
“ith Indians, but at the approach of night, the majo- 
ity of them are obliged to remove beyond the gates, 
phe circumjacent country is remarkably flat, and none 
f the rivers have a fall sufficiently strong to turn a 
ill, the inhabitants are therefore obliged to grind 
eir corn by wind-mills, which our author mentions 
8 @ curious ¢rcumstance in North America. The 
oil of the country is very light, but remarkably rich, 
nd yields an abundant supply of wheat ‘and Indian 
om. ‘The climate is greatly to be preferred, in re- 


et the summers are extremely hot, and intermittent 
evers are no unusual complaints. 

| On his return to Malden, Mr. Weld was highly 
ratified with seeing some of the British presents de- 
wered outto the [udians. Several chiefs, of different 
ribes, having delivered to the officer, at the head of 
ais department, some bundles of cedar wood, consist- 
ng of pieces of a thickness like that of a pocket-book 
encil, to remind him of the exact number of persons 
tho anxiously expected the bounty of his Britannic 
flajesty, whom they call their “ great father.’ These 
undies were delivered to the clerk of the storehouses, 
tho transferred the contents of them, and the names 
tthe chiefs who brought them, into their books, that 
il the presents might be properly prepared. The 
pointed day of delivery proved extremely pleasant, 
nd the clerks began their arrangements in the fullow- 
'g manners 


pect of healthiness, to that in the vicinage of Niagara; 
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A number of stakes were first driven into different |] 
parts of the lawn, on each of which was fixed a writs 
ing, specifying the tribe, and the number of indivis | 
duals in that tribe, who were to share the royal gift. . 
‘The storehouses were then opened, and several bales 
of blankets, cloth of various colours, and coarse cote} 
tons, with a large portion of tobacco, cutlery, ammue, 
nition, and culinary utensils, were brought forward, J 
and distributed in equitable proportions, to the respeCe 
tive tribes, signified by the labels on the stakes. Atif 
the conclusion of this business, which took up a cone 
siderable time, the Indian warriors, who were loiterings 
about the grounds, were assembled, and addressed by; 
the officer in a speech, which implied, ‘* that their 
great and benevolent father, (meaning the king off 
Great Britain) who resided on the other side ef the 
big lake, was always anxious to promote the felicity) 
of his faithful people; and that he had now, with hi 
wonted generosity, sent the presents which Jay im 
heaps at the feet of the respective stakes, to his dutiful 
children, the Indians. That he had sent arms and 
ammunition for the young men, whom he hoped would 
employ them in hunting, rather than in hostilities 
against their fellow-creatures. ‘That the clothing was 
designed for theancient men, the women and children| 
That he earnestly desired them to succour and cherish 
the aged and infirm, giving them freely of the fruits oq 
the chace: in return for which praise-worthy cen) 
duct, he hoped the Great Spirit would bless them witl 
bright suns, serene skies, and a favourable season fo 
their hunting excursion; and that at the return 0 
another year he, their benevolent father, would, ot 
condition of their dutiful behaviour, assuredly sené 
them a fresh suppby of presents across the big lake,” | 
This harangue being delivered in English, wasi 
terpreted to every tribe in their respective language 
when the Indians expressed their pleasure by lous 
acclamations. ‘The chiefs then received their allottee 
portions with many expressions of gratitude, 
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with the assistance of their young warriors, quickly 
embarked their treasures in their canoes, to be trans. 
ported to the island and the surrounding villages. 
Our author remarked, that their behaviour, on this 
occasion, was distinguished by the strictest regularity ; 
nor was there observable the least inclination to quar- 
relling, or the least sign of jealousy, among the dif- 
ferent tribes, but each took up the heap designated 
for them by the labeiled stake, and removed it fron 
the lawn, without uttering a single syllable. | 

Exclusive of these presents, which might be valued 
at five hundred pounds, certain tribes of the Indians, 
who inhabited the Bois Blanc Island, received a supply 
of provisious, in consequence of the following laconic, 
‘but strong appeal, to the feelings of the subjects of 
Great Britain: ‘* our villages and stores have been 
destroyed by the enemy*; our women and children 
iare destitute of food ; you, therefore, who style your. 
selves our friends, prove the reality of your friendship 
iby giving us food, till the sun ripens our coro, and 
‘the Great Spirit again smiles on the labours of the 
chase.” 

About three barrels of salted beef, or pork, with a 
good proportion offresh beef, flour, beans, pease, and 
‘indian corn, were distributed twice a week, by the 
jelerks in the Indian department ;. and these articles 
| were not received with that gratitude which attended 
jthe reception of the other presents, but rather as 
jsomething that was due to their necessities. ‘Chey 
\frankly assert, that one nation should never hesitate 
ito relieve the necessities of another, provided such 
inations have no cause of enmity; and if the British 
were reduced, by auy misfortune, to such a state of 
jafiliction, the Indians would cheerfully share their 
| dJast morse! of provisions with them. 

‘The observations made by our author upon these 


|. %* The villages, corn fields, and stores of these tribes had been 
| entirely destroyed during their contest. with the forces of the 
i United ctaies, 
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people, are peculiarly interesting in a work of this 
nature, and as such we present them to our readers,, 
The most striking distinction between the Indians 
and Europeans, is their complexion, which is common. 


Jy of a copper colour, but which varies in the most} 


Surprising manner; some of them having no darker 
skins than the French or Spaniards, while others are 
nearly black. The contemplation of this fact, has 
induced many French missionaries, and other persons, 
who have resided for a considerable time among the 
Indians, to suppose, that their colour does not natu. 
rally differ from that of the nations of Europe, but 
that the darkness prevalent among them is to be solely 


attributed to their use of unguents, and to their cone 
stant exposure tothe ardent rays of the sun, and the. 
smoke of wood fires. It is indeed a well known 
fact, that their complexion at their birth “is much. 
lighter than in their adyanced years; and it is equally 


truc, that they endeavour, by every means in their 


power, to render their skins dark, imagining it will 


contribute greatly to the improvement of their pers 
sonal appearance; yet our author seems inclined to 
ascribe the diversity of their coulor to nature, from 


the consideration that the childrea almost invariably 
bear the complexion of their parents. With respect 


to their whiteness, when first ushered into the scenes 


of human life, he observes, that it affords no foun- 
dation to the opinion of the missionaries, as the infant — 
Negroes only acquire their glossy sable hue on being | 
exposed to the sun and air, in the same manner as the | 
tender blade, when first emerging from the bosom of | 
the earth, gradually relinquishes its delicate whiteness, 


and assumes first a light, and then adeeper green. 
The Missisaguis, residing in the vicinage of the lake 
Ontario, are represented as the darkest of any Indians 
seen by our traveller, in the course of his researches ; 
yet, even among these, are several individuals, whose 
complexions are comparatively light, which seems to 
_ corroborate Mr, Weld’s assertion, that the variety of 
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nies is more particularly confined to certain families 
han to the tribes. The least variety. is among the 


iemales, few of whom are darker than what we term 
dirty copper-colour. | 

The general distinguishing marks of the Indians 
re, long black hair, straight and extremely coarse 5 
Jark small eyes; prominent cheek bines; and sharp 
oses, rather of an aquiline snape. The generality of 
the men are remarkably straight and-weil p:oportion- 
d, have a firm, erect walk, and uot unfrequcntly @ 
Jignified deportment. Their breath is excecdingly 
sweet, their teeth good, and their limbs so well turn. 
ad, that, if viewed with an impartial eye, they might be 
pronounced handsome in any part of the globe. _ 
_.The females, on the contrary, are low of stature, 
angracefulin their carriage, and exiremely coarse and 
corpulent. Their faces are rounder acd their cheek 
bones much higher than those of the men; and, at 
the age of thirty, their fore-heads are invariably cO« 
yered with wrinkles, their skin loose and sariveiied, 
and their whole appearance calculated to inspire dis. 


{ ust. There are, however, some individuals who, in 


| heir youth, possess an agrecanle, if nut captivating 
assemblage of features. The sudden change which 
hey undergvy may, probably, be attr:buted to the 
hard labour imposed va them vy the men, and to tueir 
constant exposure to the sun. | 

| The long lock of hatr, obser able on the head of 
the men, 15 usually decorated w.th silver trink -ts, 
beads, &c.; the other part of tueir nair and the whole 
pf the beard are paiatully eradicated by a brass insiru- 
ment, appropriated to that purpose. The women, 
owever, do not deprive themseives of ths natural 
covering, but wear it plaited up behind, ana divided in 
the middle of the forehead. When ticy wish to ap- 
Inear to peculiar advantage, they paint the skin bes 
tween the separaiion with a Streak oi. vermilion, 

} Such of the Indians as occupy the vicmiy of the — 
jgreat north westerly lakes, and have any dealings with — 
FOL. XXIV. ® 
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European traders, have relinquished the furs and skingsy, 
_which formerly composed their dress,as finding it more: 
conducive to their comfortandadvantage, to barter these 
articles for woollen cloths, blankets, &c. Their shoes, , 
or moccasins, however, are still made of the skin -of! 
the buffalo, deer, or elk, which is commonly deprived | 
of the hair,and exposed to the smoke ofa wood fire, till | 
ait attains a deep brown hue. The moccasin is formed | 
of a single piece of leather, with one seam behind and| 
another from the instep to the toe. A flap about twa: 
inches deep, is left round the place where the foot is put! 
in, and this flap, together with the seam, is fancifully’ 
decorated with beads and porcupine quills. If worn: 
by aman it is edged with tags of copper, filled with | 
scarlet hair ; or if intended for a woman, it is ornae. 
mented with ribands, these, however are only worn 
on particular occasions, as they are very costly, and| 
soon wear out. A moccasin of plain leather is worn 
in common, _ 

Above the moccasins are worn the Indian leggings, 
fabricated of blue or scarlet cloth, and something sie, 
milar im appearance to pantaloons, but the seams are 
on the outside, and, when intended for dress, they are 
covered with profusion of ribands and beads. ‘These 
leggings, with their moccasins ; two little aprons suse 
pended from their waist ; a girdle ; a tobacco pouch 3. 
and scalping knife, compose the whole of their ordie 
nary and military dress; but, when they visit their 
friends, or the weather is cool, they array themselves 
in a shirt of gaudy figured calico, or cotton, and 
either a large piece of broad cloth, a loose coat or a 
blanket, which is fastened round their waist witha 
girdle, and held together on their breast, with the 
left hand : their ears and noses are also decorated with 
large pieces of metal, and their faces are painted in the 
most fantastic manner, with red, black, and white.. 
‘Lhe dress of the women is nearly similar. | 

Yet notwithstanding their attention to personal dee 
eoration, the habitations of the Indians are wretched in 
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the extreme, the greater part of them being constructed 
of slender poles, covered with the bark of the birch or 

elm tree. The formation of these hovels is as variousas 
the fancies of the owners. Their utensils are but few, 
seldom exceeding a couple of iron orbrass pots, obtained | 
from the Kuropeans’; a few wooden spoons and dishes 
of their own fabrication ; and some vessels of stone, 
On the first view a traveller is led to pronounce 
the Indians a cold and phlegmatic people ; and, in- 
deed, the appellation seems justly applied, when we 
contemplate their simple remarks on. any curious pro- 
duction of art, or the coolness with which they behold 
any new and striking spectacle. ven the perform- 
ances in the amphitheatre at Philadelphia, though in- 
disputably suited to their turn of mind, seldom draws 
from them any more than a smile, or an observation, 
delivered in alow voice, to their next neighbour. The 
most terrific scenesare beheld with the like indifference s 
and they wiil calmly listen toarelation of the most 
tragical misfortunes that have happened to their own 
tribe or family. Yet, when we consider that the 
slightest verbal insult will kindjea flame of vengeance 
in their breasts, that can only be extinguished by the 
blood of the offender; that they will brave the united 
fatigues of hunger, cold, and personal exposure, to 
gratify that revenge ; and, on the other hand, that 
they will constantly visit and silently lament over the 
grave of a deceased child for years together, and will 
sacrifice their dearest enjoyments for the safety or fe. 
licity of a distressed friend, we are obliged to confess 
eur first opinion was erroneons, and acknowledge 
ourselves convinced that their apathy and gravity are 
whoily affected, in consequence of those precepts, in- 
culcated in their youthful minds, which teach them to 
contemn the severest torments and to laugh trium- 
phantly under the hands of the most savage execu- 
tioner. 
In the presence of strangers they are usually re- 
|-serced, but never embarrassed, and such is the as- 
02 
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tc ching firmness of their dispositions, that they would 
sit down to dinner at the table of the most illustrious) 
monarch,with as much unconcern as it one of their own: 
rustic hovels, They deem it indispeusibly requisit 
that a warrior should accommodate his behaviour t 
that of the persons with whom he is in company 3 andl 
_as they are extremely observant, a stranger is seldom| 
able to accuse them of awkwardness or vulgarity. To 
illus ‘rate this observation, Mr, Weld informs us, th 
one of the Indians being invited to dine with him and 
sume other gentlemen at Detroit, came, with his SOD, 
a child of nine years old to partake of the repast. 
When the dessert was brought to table, a dish 0 
peaches was handed to the little Indian, who, with bee. 
coming propriety, helped himself to one ; but happen-: 
ing to put it immediately to his lips, his father surveyed 
him, wiih an angry look, and reprimanded him, in a| 
low voice, for noi peeling his peach, as he might have 
observed the opposite gentleman had done. The boy' 
was evidently covered with confusion, but immediately 
drew a plate towards him, and retrieved his fault in the 
mos! graceful manner. He was afterwards helped to! 
Some port wine, which, proving extremely ungrateful] 
to his palate, occasioned him to distort his face, ‘Chis 
was a greaier offence than the other, and his father 
sharply observed, that he must never expect to be | 
a renowned warrior, or a good man, if he now ex- 
pressed any dislike to what his host had kindly givens 
him. ‘The little fellow’s heart swelied with the pride| 
of true courage, and he emptied his glass with a look 
of »pyarent pleasure, ; | 
It is but seldom that the Indians inflict corporal| 
punishment upon their offspring, but if they prove! 
refractory, a littie water is thrown in their faces, which 
is dreaded as the severest disgrace, and consequently 
produces an instantaneous change in their beliaviour. 
The children themselves, while under the immediate 
care of their parents, are extremely attentive to their 
comb aids and advice; but when they are able to pro- 
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ride for themselves, they lose that respect, and will 
10 longer submit to any sort of control, We 
must, however, except the aged from this disrespect, 
ns they are always treated in the kindest manner, and 
held in the most profound veneration. | 

These people have the most unconquerable con- 
‘empt and aversion for any persons who have tamely 
submitted to bondage, and even such as have lost their 
iberty, after a hard struggle with their oppressors, 
are accounted, by the Indians, as no better than old 
women. Hence it is impossible to offer a greater iu- 
‘ult to an Indian than to tell him, that he resembles a 
negro, or that you suppose some of his ancestors were . 
hegroes. They look upon these sons of bondage as 

nere animals, and would at any time kill them with. 

put the least concern. pi 

| Much pains have been taken by the missionaries to 

lustruct the Indians in the important truths of the gos. 

bel ; but though several tribes have consented to 

be initiated into the Christian religion by baptism, yet, 

we are sorry to observe, that few solid advantages 

nave resulted from their pretended conversion ; as not- 

withstanding their repetition of certain devotions, and 

their attendance upon the worships of their Creator, 

cheir native passions still rage with dreadful violence, 

incorrected and unpurified by the mild influence of 
true religion, | 
| The most successful of those who have undertaken 

the great work of instructing these people, are the 

Moravians, who have happily persuaded them to re. 

hounce their murdcrous weapons and savage course of 
life, and to apply themselves to agriculture. 

' Such of the Indians as are still destitute of the light 

pf sacred revelation, seem to believe in the existeuce 

of one spirit, who is allwise and beneficent, and who 

olds an unlimited power over all subordinate spirits, 

both good and evil. ‘To those who have the felicity of 
the human race at heart they think it needless to offer 
any adoration ; but to ‘the evil spirits they pray oc. 
0 3 
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castonally, in order to aver! the ill consequences that 
might otherwise result from their disploasi re. They | 
seem likewise to have some confused notion of a future | 
state, in which they are to experience all the pleasures 
of human life, without the alloy of pain or affliction. 
On the evening of his arrival at Malden, Mr. Weld’s | 
attention was attracted (previovsly to his retiring for 
the night) towards the island of Bois Blanc, by the 
sovud of Indian music. He accordingly erossed the 
river, with his companions, in a boat, in order to 
witness theie merriment. The principal musicians 
were three agcd men, who sat beneath the umbrageous | 
scade ofa treo, diffusing pleasure and hilarity around | 
them by their singing and instruments*; while the dan-| 
cers, consisting of about twenty wumen, moved sides 
ways round a small-fire,having their faces inwards, and 
their arms folded rouvd each other’s neck. | 
After these female performers had amused themselves 
for some time, a large fire was made up, and the men) 
approached, to the number of fifty, to dance in their 
tuin. They first proceeded, in a large circle, round 
the fire, following the steps of the leader, who seemed 
strictly observant of the music. At the termination of 
their reund they altered their steps, and began to. 
stamp upon the earth with great vehemence, occasion- 
ally leaping and bowing ther heads towards the fire. 
At length, after several circumvolutions, the principal} 
ene began tostamp with incredible fury, when he| 
vas imitated by all his followers, and their amuses) 
aE concluded. In the space of a few minutes, @ 
new set of performers took their places, and thus 
they continued to dance, by turns, till near three| 
o’clock in the morning, | 
Our readers must here notice that this kind of dane-} 
ing is merely that which constitutes the customary 
amusement of the Indians, and is widely different} 


* hese instruments consist of a small drum, formed of a 
hollow piece ofa tree, covered with skin ; andtwo eine of dried 
gourds, filled with peas, 
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rom the grand war dance, which, though never seen 
yy our author, must, according to the best accounts, 
Xe more particularly worthy of a stranger’s attention, 
tis said to be performed on their going out to battle, 
on their returaing from the field, and on other solemn 
pecasions, when they paint and dress themselves in the 
most terrific manner, Learing in their hands their 
martial weapons, When they are all assembled, they 
seat themselves round a large fire, at which a deer, 
pear, or other large animal, is putto roast. A princi- 
pal chief then arises, and, standing in the centre of 
nis warriors, begins to sing the nature and extent of 
his gallant actions, expatiating largely on the number 
of enemies who have fallen beneath his hand, and de- 
scribing the horrid operation of scalping them, at the 
same time brandishing his weapons, and making a vae 
icty ofsavage gestures, as if then engaged in his san~ 
guinary business. At the end of his recital he sirikes, 
with inconceivable fury, upon a post, that is pianted 
in the ground, near the fire, and resumes his seat, 
when a second warrior rises to repeat his Jreadful 
deeds ; and thus they proceed till every remarkable 
story has been heard, when the grand dance commen. 
ices, consisting of the most frantic postures and terrify. 
ing motions, while their knives and other w.apons are 
ibrandished in the air, and the adjacent woos resound 
‘with the war hoop and other dreadful yells. Durmg 
this diversion, which sometimes continues for three 
days and nights successively, no person is allowed to 
close his eyes in sleep, a man being appointed to rouse 

hem when they cxhibit any sign of drowsiness. Hach 
warrior helps himself, at pleasure, to part of the roast. 
ed animal, and thus their war dance terminates. 

Our author closes his remarks upon this people by 
lobserving, that notwithstanding their dispositions are 
maturally ‘charitable, friendly, avd hospitable, yet, so 
lextremely wretched and filtiy are their dwellings, so 
nauseous their common food, and so disgusting their 


{ 
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general uncleanliness, that few persons, who ha 
ever experienced the blessings'attendant on civilization 
would feel the least inclination to pass much of thei 
time in such asociety. _ 

Having engaged for a passage in the schooner, té 
‘Presqu’ Isle, our travellers embarked, towards thi 
latter end of October, and quitting Malden, proceed 
ed down the lake, contemplating, with extreme plea 
sure, the beautiful cluster of islauds that diversify it 
surface, and the rich scenery of the adjacent shor 
where the foliage of the woods displayed the mello 
tints.of autunin in a thousand charming shades, anc 
formed an elegant contrast to the neighbouring rocks 
whose shadows were fancifully reflected in the brigh 
mirror of the waters, Next morning they entirely 
cleared the land, but the light breeze no longer waftee 
them smoothly towards the place of. destination, nov 
did the unclonded canopy of heaven smile propitious 
on their voyage. The waves began to rise in the 
most terrific manner, and the wind threatened the 
with che most imminent danger. It was soon fuunc 
requisite to put the vessel in a place of shelter, anc 
they were accordingly compelled to return to the 
islands. Here they remained in tolerable security til 
dawn of day, when, by some mistake in the mariners 
who either did not hear, or understand their captain’s 
orders, the vessel was nearly run onshore, and soor 

fter struck forcibly upon the rocks. Our authos 
observes,that it is impossible to describe with accuracy 
the scene of confusion ‘that now ensued, and the terri 
fic wildness ‘that sat on every countenance ;_ whild 
the shrieks of the female passengers were heard pre 
dominant among the noise of the roaring wind anc 
Water. In this wretched condition they remained til 
midnight, when the gale began to subside, and the 
sailors were happily enabled to retrieve their mistake 
by clearing the rocks, and bringing the ship once mor 
into deep water. Each heart was now dilated with jo 
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id gratitude, and every passenger retired to repose 
ter the recent fatigue and danger. 
The ensuing morning was remarkably fine ; the 
right luminary of heaven arose from behind the 
ands in all the blaze of majesty, the azure expanse 
more retained the vestige of a cloud, the air was 
eetly serene, and the winged inhabitants of the 
2ighbouring woods poured forth their most enchant. 
g notes, as if delighted with the happy change. 
The vessel, however, was so much injured by the 
orm, that it was impossible to proceed to Presqu’ 
le; the captain therefore advised the passengers to 
ndat Fort Erie. As the case admitted of no dispute, 
lis proposal was accepted, and our author, with his 
mpanions, crossed over to Buffalo creek, where 
ey procured five Indians to carry their baggage 
irough the woods. 
Having proceeded a few miles with their conductors, 
ey halted to breakfast on the banks of a clear rivu- 
t, ata second little stream they refreshed themselves 
ith dinner, and at a third they resolved to pass 
ie night, where a little encampment was speedily 
rmed. 3 
On the second evening of their excursion they halt. 
on an acclivity, from whose summit there was a 
mmantic and pleasing view of a meandering river, oc- 
isionally diversified with cascades. The encampment 
sing fixed, the Indians kindled a fire, and, having 
ed a forked stick in the ground,in such a manner 
to bend forwards over the flame, they sat down to 
yast some squirrels, which they had caught, in the 
urse of their journey, by means of their Indian 
gs, which are gencrally distinguished for their long 
cks, large erect ears, short legs, and long curly 
ils. 
The air was this night intensely cold, and next 
orning they were obliged to wade through the ad, 
cent riverin order to pursue their route; an une 
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pleasant task, which was, however, repeated several, 
times in their expedition. 

Reaching the Genesce river*, they crossed over to 
a village, where they hoped to procure horses, and. 
where they dismissed their Indian attendants. Thiss 
place consisted of a few straggling houses, in one of 
which our author obtained a temporary accommoda 

tion ; but finding that he could procure no other than, 
miserable horses, he resolved to continue his journe 
on foot, and accordingly contented himself with hir- 
ing some of the animals to carry his baggage, and a: 
boy to conduct him to the town of Bath. 

He describes the country lying between these 
places as being finely varied with hills and valleys, and 
presenting a charming assemblage of picturesque obs 
jects to the admirer of nature. | From a handsomes 
house seated on one of the eminences, he had a mostt 
delightful prospect of the Genesee river, meandering 
for many miles through a beautiful country, and ele 
gantly fringed with the most majestic forests, whileg 
several ranges of blue hills, rising tancifully beyond the: 
flats, on either side the river, formed a fine termina- 
tion to the landscape. 

In the course of their journey the travellers passed: 
through several little towns that had been recently be 
gun. Here the houses were neat and commodious § 
but the habitations of the farmers,in other parts of the 
country, were wretched in the extreme ; some of them 
having neither the convenience of a chimney nor win 
dow; a large hole in the roof supplying these 
strange deficiencies. Our author happening to sleeps 
at one of these dwellings, was greatly annoyed by the 


* The Genesee river has received its name from an adjacenty 
eminence, in the Indian territory, whichis called, by that people. 
‘© Genesee,” or a grand, extensive prospect, 
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At some of these lowly dwellings he procured a toler- 
able supply of venison, bread, butter, milk, &c. but 
at others the inmates had scarcely sufficient for their 
own immediate use. 

After a journey of three days they reached Bath, 
which is described as a post town, and the principal 
assemblage of houses in the western division of the state 

of New York. Though recently founded, it already 
contains thirty habitations, among which are several 
excellent shops and storehouses, and a tavern that may 
vie with one of the best in America, 

The town is pleasantly situated on a plain,surround. 
ed by moderate, sylvan hills, on three sides. At the 
foot of these eminences runs a pure stream of water, 
‘denominated Conhocton creek, where some extensive. 
mills have been constucted for the purposes of sawing 
timber and grinding corn, 

Finding it impossible to proceed by water from 
Bath downwards, on account of the extreme drought 
of the season, Mr. Weld pursued his journey on foot, 
along the banks of the river, till he arrived at a little 
village, called Newton, where the stream was appa- 
rently deep enough for canoes. Here he purchased 
two of these vessels from some farmers, and having 
lashed them together, for the greater security, he em. 
barked, with his friends and servants, and proceeded 
down the river, Scarcely, however, had he gained a 
distance of two miles, when his progress was suddenly 
impeded by the rocks; and such a variety of ob- 
stacles arose to thwart his design, that the night began 
to wrap creation in her sable veil, ere two thirds of 
of the voyage were concluded. 

The sky was now heavily overcast; the rising 
moon shrunk from the spectator’s view amidst the 
clouds, and a violent shower of hail augmented the 
distress of the travellers, whose canoes were now 
drifted on a bank in the midst of theriver. Finding 
it impossible to extricate themselves by common ex- 
€rtions, they leaped into the water, and having pre- 
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viously unlashed the canoes, they applied their shoul‘ 
ders te them, till one of them was got into deep water: 
but this was no sooner done, than it was nearly fillec 
with water, and carried precipitately down. the 
current. . 

Being thus unfortunately foiled in their attempt 
and deprived of a cousiderable part of the baggage: 
they resolved to act with greater caution, and accord 
ingly set about emptying the other canoc, though they 
were obliged to wade, for near forty yards, through 
the water to reach the shore. With much difficulty 
however, they contrived to land the remaining part of 
their property, when one of the party got into th 
canoe, with his paddle, and permitted it to follow the 
course of the stream. In the space of afew minutes: 
his companions were cheered by the sound of his voices 
at a small distance, and, hastening along the shoret 
they had the satisfaction to find him in perfect safetyy 
together with the canoe, which they imagined irreco| 
verably lost; several articles of apparel, &c. ha 
been washed over-board, but their portmanteaus wer! 
safe, though thoroughly soaked in water. 

The air was now so intensely cold, that the gary 
ments of our travellers were literally incrusted with 
ice, and their limbs perfectly benumbed, with having 
waded repeatedly through the stream. ‘They werg 
naturally anxious to procure some temporary accom 
modation; but previously resolved to place their ba 
gage in a secure situation. An excavation on th; 
shore, under some fallen trees, was admirably adaptee 
to their purpose; here, therefore, they stowed ij 
carefully, and baving covered it with leaves, proceedec 
for upwards of a mile through the bushes, that thickly 
skirted the banks of the river, ‘They then arrived aj 
a little logshouse, but the inmates were unable to sup 
ply their wants; they received some intelligence, how 
ever, of another house, where they procured a sheltey 
from the inclemency of the weather; but when they 
came to ask for provisions, the landlord stared at them 
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with astonishment, and observed, the women were re- 
tired for the night ; provisions were extremely scarce ; 
he much doubted whether avy thing was in the pan- 
try; and, in fact, he did not know where the keys 
were deposited, Our travellers, however, gave a pa- 
thetic description of their recent distress, and urged 
him so warmly on the seore of humanity, that he was 
at Jength moved to compassion; produced the keys, 
opened the pantry, and brought. forth two small 
cakes, and a pin and a half of milk. As this scanty 
repast was the best that the American could possibly 
furnish, consistent with the wants of his own family, 
the travellers were compelled to remain satisfied, and, 
having ate their little pittance, wrapped" themselves 
up in the best manner, and slept soundly till the 
morning. - 

On the return of day, they set out for the log- 
house, where they had first halted; the inhabitants, 
however, were totally unprovided with bread; but, 
after waiting a considerable time, they procured a loaf 
of Indian corn, baked expressly for their accommo- 
dation. They now proceeded in quest of their ca- 
noes, and, shortly after, resumed their voyage. 

Arriving at a small town, called T'yoga Point, or 
Lochartzburg, they received the disagreeable intelli- 
gence of the Susquehannah’s being uncommenly low, . 
and altogether perilous. There were, however, some 
watermen well acquainted with the river, who, taking 
their canoes in exchange, furnished them with one of 
a superior size, and agreed to facilitate their design. 

From Lochartzburg to Wyoming, on the south- 
eastern side of the river, the distance is computed at 
ninety miles, and, in a favourable season, passengers: 
may proceed thither in one day; but on account of 
the difficulties already mentioned, the voyage of our 
traveller was prolonged three days, notwithstanding 
every exertion on behalf of the watermen. The width 
of the Susquehannah varies from one hundred and fifty 
to nine hundred feet; its bed abounds with rock and 
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gravel; the course of its stream is remarkably irregus 
lar; and its water su clear, that the smallest pebble 
may be distinguished, in some parts, at the depth of 
twenty feet from the surface*. The surroundin 

scenery is peculiarly interesting and picturesque, a 

the prospect varies with every curve of the rivery 
and scarcely a single spot is met with between Loch- 
artzburg and Wyoming, that would not afford a 

agreeable subject for the pencil of an artist. The 
majestic mountains, fancifully adorned by ifature, with 
swelling rocks and lofty woods, afford the most 
charming fore ground; the extensive plains, richly 
decked with cultivation, occasionally clothed with 
trees, and fertilized by the meandering river, occup | 
the middle of the landscape, while the blue hills, peep-~ 
ing over the distant forest, terminates the enchantin 

view, 

Among a variety of settlements on the banks of the 
river, is French Town, situate on the western shores 
near the falls of Wyalusing, This town was genes 
rously founded by a philanthropic society of Pensyl. 
vanians, who intended it as a retreat for the unfortu 
nate emigrants, who sought shelter in America from 
the dreadful commotions in France. About fifty log 
houses were erected at the period of our author’ 1 
and an extensive tract of land has been purchased an 
divided into farms, for the use of the inhabitants. The 
Gallic settlers, however, are either unable, or unwill- 
ing, to benefit themselves by cultivating the eartha 
Unthoughtful of the humane benevolence of the Ames 
ricans, they profess to regard them with sentiments of 
abhorrence ; -and'the natives of the country beholdingy 
with contempt, their hunting, fishing, fowling, anc 
less innocent amusements, justly return their hatred 
and accuse them of idleness and dissipation. | 

Tbe chief town of Luzern county is Wyoming, on 


* The eastern branch of the Susquehannah is here alluded to by; 


our author, which, he observes, passes through a rugged and 
mountainous country. “i 
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Wilkesbarré. It is seated in a plain, bounded by a 
‘mountainous range on one side, and by the Susque- 
hannah on the other. It contains one church, a courte 
house, a prison, and fifty private houses, constructed 
of timber. Having hired horses .to procecd over the 
Blue Mountains to Bethlehem, in Pensylvania, they 
quitted Wilkesbarré on the day after the termination 
of their voyage, and proceeded through a rough, 
woodland country, where, however, they happily 
procured an abundantsupply of venison, bread, butter, 
Chocolate, coffee, tea, &c. ; 

Many of the woods in this country consist, almost 
exciusively, of large hemlock trees, which are of the 
pine species, and have such a redundance of foliage, 
that it is but seldom a traveiler can discern the sky 
while passing between them, The brushwood is either 
kaimia, laurel, or the oleander, whose deep verdure is 
perfectly congenial with the gloom of the woods; in 
fact, they seem to answer the poetical descriptions of 
the sacred groves, and the mind of a contemplative 
Spectator is insensibly impressed with awe, as he res 
gards their peculiar solemnity. 

The settlement, known by the name of Bethlehem, 
is the priscipal of those belonging to the Moravians, 
in North America. It is situated on a pleasant ace 
clivity, bounded on one side by acreek, whoserapid 

current is admirably adapted for the erection of mills, 
and on the other by the river Leléigh, which disem. 
bogues into the Delaware. The town is regularly 
built, and containsalarge church, and eighty, stone 
dwellicg-houses, three of which are respectively ap- 
-propriated to the accommodation of the bachelors, 
maidens, and widows of the society; each of these 
classes are subject to a particular discipline, attending 
morning and evening prayer in the domestic:chapel, 
working in the various manufactures for an allotted 
‘postion of time, eating together in a refectory, and 
sleeping in dormitories. The rules of the society do 
not subject them to perpetual confinement, yet they 
P2 
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are scldom seen beyond the boundaries of their habi 
tation. . 

Though celibacy is not strictly enjoined, the Mo- 
ravians deem it meritorious, and the young men and 
women are obliged to abstain from each other’s com- 
pany untilan offer of marriage is made by a bachelor,, 
through the medium of the female superintendent. In 
this case, the ability of the suitcr to maintain a wife ist 
strictly investigated by the wardens and elders, when 
the damsel is informed of the business, aud if she cone» 
sents, the nuptials are sulemnized immediately ; butt 
if she p-oves averse to the match, another maiden is} 
selected by the superintendent, and on the man’s ape: 
proval, they are speedily united. ‘These hasty mar- 
riages are never attended with unhappiness, as each 
party has been taught from their infancy to subdue: 
every violent passion, and to devote their lives to the: 
practice of morality and industry, 

Attached to the houses of the maidens and haches. 
lors, are boarding-se» ols*, for youts of both sexes,, 
under the care of proper tutors, and toe inspection; 
of the elders and waicens The boys are taught the: 
Latin, French, bogtish and German languages; mu-- 
Sic, drawing, accounts, &c, ‘The girls are likewise ; 
instructed in every branch-of use‘ul aa! polite iiteras. 
ture, till they are of a sufficient ag- 10 eater the house 
appuinted for their accommodation, where tiiey are 
employed according to their abilities, or inclination,: 
in needle-work, embroidery, kaitting, spinning, cards | 
ing, &c. Woaen the boys have coupleted their edue 
cation, they are either apprenticed to some particu- 
Jar business, or placed beneatn t ¢ care of a Moravan 
farmer who instructs them in agricultur., All ue 
young men subscribe voluntarity to th» support of 
their house, asis likewise ithe case with the © aidens 
and widows, and each person in tie town hkewise 


* These schools are in such hich repute, that the children of 
many genteel person,, resid nt +1 New-Yor', Philadelphia, and 
other of the United States, are sent thither for their education. 
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contributes something every week to the general 
‘fund. ; 

Upon the creek which skirts the town on one side, 
are several mills; a currier’s yard, a tan-yard, &c. ; 
and on the Leheigh river is an. extensive brewery. 
These places, together with the adjacent lands belong 
to the society at large, and the profits arising from 
them are placed in the public fund, after the persons 
employed are properly remunerated for their trouble. 
The fund is then appropriated to the relief of distress. 
ed Moravians in other countries, to forming new 
settlements, and to support. the expence attendant 
upon missions to the unenlightened heathens. 

Our author describes the tavern at Bethlehem as 
cone of the neatest and most commuvdious in America, 
Thedlandlord, finding his guest desirous to see the pub. 
lic buildings, sent for one of the elders, who arrived 
in Jess than a quarter of an hour, and Mr. Weld was 
immediately taken to the house appropriated for young 
women, which he found to be extensive and commo- 
dious; but he observes, that the rooms are heated so 
violently with stoves, that a stranger is hardly able to 
draw his breath, About a dozen females were seated 
in each apartment, at work,, and attended so closely 
to their business, that they did not seem to take the 
Jeast notice of the entrance of their visitors. 

The dress of tne Moravian women is nearly uniform, 
consisting in general of plain stuff, linen, or calico 
gowns, tight linen caps, tied with a riband under the 
chin, and aprons, 

The dormitory is a very extensive apartment, on 
the upper floor, aired by a large ventilator, aud con- 
taining fifty boarded beds, each calculated to hold one 
person. Insummer, the heat precludes the necessity 
of even: a.single blanket, but during the winter they 
sleep in the German style, between two feather beds, 
to which the blankets and sheets are stitched. 

Having surveyed the different apartments in this 
house, which exhibited a picture of regularity and 

P3 
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neatness. our author was conducted to a sort of shop, 
where several articles of faacy work, fa! rica'ed by 
the sisterhood, are s read out in the mos agrecable? 
manner. Strangers visiiiug the house, usua'ly lay 
out a trifle at this place, as asmall reward +o the 
person who exhibits the most interesting objects in 
the town. | | 

The houses of such of the married nien as were most 
distinguished for their ingenuity, were next examined, 
and afforded a display of some curious workmanship, , 
The manufactures carried on in the town, consist of 
various sorts of cloth, hais, hose, gloves, shoes, &.. 
There are likewise clockmakers, turners, carpenters, , 
and other mechanics, among the inhabitants. 

The church is a plain, stone edifice, containing a} 
good organ, and several paintings from sacred history. , 
The chapels belonging to the young men and maidens! 
are aiso fornshed with organs, end their singing is) 
likewise accompanied with flutes, violins, violonceilos, , 
&c. Every Sunday the whole socicty attends the 
church, and when any member dies, his funeral is 
conducted with great solemnity by the remainin 
members. It is net customary, however, with this} 
people to wear mourning for the dead. 
~ An hydraulic machine, erected on the banks of the: 
creek, affords a plentiful supply of excellent water to) 
all the houses in Bethlehem. The spring from whence: 
this water issues, is situated in the heart of the town, , 
aud over it is built a large stone house, designed for: 
preserving milk, butter, meat, &c. during the hot 
weather. ‘This edifice is common to the whole socicty, 
asort of shelf being appropriated to each family, and 
though the door has no other security than a latch, 
and no person is placed over it as a watch, yet each 
individual leaves his bow! of milk, or plate of butter, 
without suspicion, sufficiently assured, that on his 
return he will find it untouched. 

Kivery impartial traveller, who visits the Moravian: 
‘settlements, must confess, that the conduct of the 
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United Brethren is worthy of imitation, and consonant 
with the principles of the christian religion. They 
live together in the utmost harmony, like members 
of one family, and seem to have nothing so much at 
heart as the propagation of the gospel, and the felicity 
of their fellow-creatures. Gravity of mind is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in their society, yet they 
have not that stiffness or singularity which is attached 
to some other sectaries. Wherever they have formed 
an ¢stablishment in America, good manners and deco- 
rum have been gradually mingled with the behaviour 
of the neighbouring people, and the country has. been 
enriched with arts and manufactures. 

The Moravians of the town of Bethlehem, and of 
the environs, are not liable to be troubled with intru- 
ders, as the whole of the land is their own property. 
They will, however, receive any person into their 
fraternity, who is willing to regulate his life by their 
established rules and customs. At the period of our» 
author’s visit, they appeared to feel much satisfaction 
in exhibiting the curiosities of their town to his view, 
and lamented that he could not spend a larger portion 
of time with them, in order to observe their various 
habits and manners. 

Though they are by no means ambitious of enlarg- 
ing their town of Bethlehem, yet. whenever there is 
an increase of inhabitants, they commission some of 
them to form a new settlement, in some other part of 
the country. Thus have been established two towns ia 
Pensylvania, known by the names of Letitz and Na- 
zareth, the former of which is built at the distance of 
ten miles from Lancaster, and the latter is situated at 
a similar distance from Bethlehem, to which it seems 
‘to approximate in its construction, though its dimen- 
sions areonly half as large. 

The country in the vicinage of Bethlchem. possesses 
a fertile soil, and a fine share of cultivation ; its aspect 
is rendered peculiarly interesting, by a charming 
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succession of verdant acclivities. The climate Ww 
likewise formerly accounted salubrious, but within the 
last seasons the inhabitants have suffered severely from 
bilious and intermittent fevers ; disorders which may 
have resulted from the mildness of the winters, anc 
the irregular rains that have fallen of late years. 

During the summer season, Bethlehem is crowdet 
with visitors, who are led from the neighbouring towns 
by motives of pleasure, or curiosity, The passage 
from hence to Philadelphia is facilitated by the estab 
lishment of a public stage. waggon, which rung between 
the two places twice every week, 

Having gratified his curiosity at the agreeable Mo 
ravian settlement, Mr. Weld returned in the above. 
mentioned conveyance to Philadelphia, in order t 
arrange some concerns previous to his departure fou 
New-York. The swift revolving year had now ushe 
ered in the dreary month of December; the bosom 
the earth was Covered with a mantle of snow; and the 
keen north-westerly winds had already frozen the 
surface of the Delaware, whose majestic stream resists 
the chilly influence of winter longer than any othex 
in this part of the country. 3 4 

Such was the state of the season, when our authoy 
and his companions reached the falls of the rivery 
Where travellers usually cross in thei 
Philadelphia to New-York. Here they 
tification to find, that the ice was not yet sufficiently 
Strong to stpport a carriage, though great. exerti 
were requisite before it could be broken, 
therefore, compelled to wait for upwa 
hours, before a ‘Passage could be Opene 


themselves and their carriage to the opposite shore,, 


frozen, as the large masses of ice formed at the com- 
mencement of the frost, are drifted upon each other by 
the combined violence of the wind and current. — 
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When the earth is covered with snow, a sledge is 
the saicst and most commodious conveyance for tra- 
vellers in America, as they can proceed much faster in 
this manner than in any vehicle on wheels, and they 
jare likewise less exposed to any personal accident. 
Tie weather, however, is so uncertain in the middle 
States, that no one, who is acquainted with its muta- 
bility, will attempt to set out ona long Journey in 
this manner, at the beginning of winter; as, notwith- 
standiug the most confirmed appearance of a hard 
frost, a thaw will sometimes take piace so unexpect- 
edly, that every vestige of snow disappears in the 
course of a singlemorning. This unaccountable change 
was witnessed by our author, who observes, that the 
air was as mild in the space of forty-eight hours, as 
in the month of September, though so intensely cold 
and severe at the beginning of his journey. 

After quitting the environs of New York, nothing 
is met with that deserves a particular description, 
though the soil is tolerably fruitful, and the country 
aureeably diversified with gentle eminences, ‘There 
are vone of those enchanting views, which so fre. 
quentiy strike the attention in other parts of the 
country, vor will the best of the buildings stand in 
competition with the small, but lovely villas, that 
embellish the banks of the Schuylkill, in the vicinage 
of Philadelphia. Long Island, however, is more in- 
teresting, as the country, on the western side, is 
highly romantic ; the ground being frequently broken, 
and numerous clumps of wood affording, throngh 
their vistas, the finest view of the water, enlivened by 
the passage of vessels; and of the distant eminences 
on Staten Island, 

The permanent settlers, on Long Island, are mostly 
of Dutch extraction, and seem to have inherited so 
mech of the covetousness, reserve, and coldness of 
their ancestors, that their shyness towards a stranger 
is proverbial. Indeed, our author asserts, that ifa 


\ 
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person does but ask a question relative to the country, 
they will examine him with the eye of suspicion, and} 
break from him as abruptly as possible. ‘They are, 
however, in- general, excellent farmers, and many of 
them have considerable possessions, though their modeg 
of life is penurious, mean, and wretched in the extremey 
The number of inhabitants, in the island, including: 
five thousand slaves, is computed at thirty-sevene 
thousand individuals, The western part is most popus 
Jous, on account of its proximity to the city of News 
York. ; 

The soil of the island is admirably suited to the cul- 
tivation of Indian corn and small grain, and they 
northern division, which is rather hilly, is u-ually 
crowned with a luxuriant produce of fruit. One of 
the central plains is entirely covered with pines ang 
stunted oaks, but no grain can be raised upon it, 
though experiments have been made, for that purpose, 
in several parts of it. Its brushwood affords a fine 
shelter -to grouse and deer, the latter of which, inn 
consequence of some laws recently passed against theg 
wanton desiruction of their species, are beginning toe 
increase wonderfully, notwithstanding the great Dume 
bers thatare annually killed, for the sustenance of thes 
islanders, and for the market at New-York. It is, 
indeed, observable, that they are now increasing inh 
most of the settlements near New-York, where they 
can find a barbour among the thickets, while bothb 
these and other wiid animals are decreasing every; 
year in the Jodian territorns, a fact which may prom 
bably result from the imprudence of the Indian hun . 
ters, who kill every animal they can meet with, alike 
rezarcless of their size or age. Owing to this mode 
of conduct, which they invariably pursue, in spite off 
all the remonstrances and entreaties of the Canadians, 
the beavers are s0 completely banished from those 
parts of the country, which used formerly to abound! 
with them, that, for the last few years, the traders 
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have complained of an annual deficiency, of fifteen 
thousand skins, in those brought to Montreal. 

Quitting Long Island, our author returned to the 
city of New-York, eHish he pronounces the most 
agreeable place in ‘he United States, on account of 
the politeness and hospitality of the inhabitants, and 
which is usually preferred, for the same reason, by 
travellers of every description. 
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Quitting. Philadelphia on the 20th of April, 1795: 
our noble author set out on horseback, in company 
with two gentlemen, on his way to Morris Towa) 
Ridge road, through which he travelled, is describec 
as being extremely bad, asin fact are all the pnublia 
roads in the state of Pennsylvania; a circumstance 
which may, probably, result from the continual passage 
of large, heavyeladen waggons, that are appointed t¢ 
bring provisions from ail parts of the country, to tha 
market of the capital. 

‘The district of Philadelphia extends for near five 
miles, in a south and north direction, and towards the 
east, is bounded by the river Schuylkill. The soil o} 
the land is but very indifferent, but its proximity ti 
the city, causes it to be purchased with great avidity) 
It is rendered extremely cheerful, by a varicty o) 
- country houses, which, though simple in their archi 
tecture, are tolerably pleasant, as most of them ar 
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furnished with charming little gardens. Within the 
three last years, the land has risen in value nearly 
thirty-eight dollars per acre. 

At the distance of two miles from the town, the 
ntrenchments, constructed in the American war, are 
intersecttd by the Ridge road. The prospects from 
hence are extremely fine, and the striking contrast _ 
between the rocky banks of the Schuylkill and the 
adjacent fields, crowned with pasturage, or waving 
the luxuriant harvest to the gale, forms the most 
elegant and picturesque exhibition. 

A slight inequality produced by some rugged pieces 
of the rock, in the level of the Schuylkill stream, has 
given the name of falls to that part of the water which, 
by running with an accelerated motion, impedes the 
navigation; yet they are, in reality, so far from form- 
ing any considerable fall, that at high water they are 
completely covered. On a small adjacent rivulet are 
erected several mills for paper, chocolate, mustard, 
tobacco, &c. which, though small buildings, tend to 
enliven and diversify the landscape. Above the falls 
are a glass-house, a button manufactory, and some 
Jarge irou works. At the period of the duke’s re- 
searches, none of these works were completed, but 
they were in great forwardness. A separate building 
is ‘assigned to every different employment, and the 
most etexnsive one is intended for the residence of the 
workmen, who must, of necessity, be pretty numerous. 
The works are situated on the right side of the rivulet, 
and the warehouse, for the reception of the manufac- 
tures, is ov the opposite bank. The rocks that occa. 
sion the falls, tend greatly to facilitate the communica- 
tion across the stream, " 

This situation is happily chosen in point of sttua- 
tion, as all the necessary materials can: be procured 
from each side of the water at the very spot where the 

‘navigation is intercepted. The cast iron is brought 
from the upper part of the Schuylkill; the pit cual, 
VOL. KAIT, @ 
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from Virginia; and the sand for the glasslouse, from 
the banks of the Delaware. 

The absence of the conductors of the manufactorie 
defeated our traveller’s intention of gaining more ampl 
intelligence respecting this establishment. The roa 
between Philadelphia and Roxborough abounds wit 
granite, and is completely covered with a species of 
mica, that may be easily pulverized. ‘The land is her 
of an inferior quality, and affords bat a very scanty) 
supply of wheat, and in fact little else is cultivated, 
than Indian corn, oats, and rye. Day-labourers are 
easily procured in this district, for about four shilling 
a day, with their board, or five shillings and nine 
pence, if desired to find their own provisions. 

The county rates at Roxborough are the same as i 
the whole Philadelphian district, namely, from five t 
six shillings per cent. upon all property. ‘The othe 
taxes have been reduced, of late, to a mere trifle. A 
there are seldom any paupers in the country, poor 
rates are entirely tnknown, and asmall sum is secured 
in the bank for the alleviation of occasional distress, 
Opulent persons pay about a couple of shillings to. 
wards the repair of the highway, and a tax, of sis 
or seven shillings on every hundred pounds a mat 
possesses, is uSually paid as a contribution towards 
the public service of the state, that he may enjoy his 
property without disturbance. 

The banks of the Wissahiccon are elevated, an 
romantically sylvan, and the brook, meanderin 
through the rocks and neighbouring woods, present 
a mingled scene of beauty and solemnity to the eye ob 
the Spectator, and inspires the mind with pensive anc 
interesting ideas, — 

Quitting Roxborough and the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, rode forwards to Springmill, over a tract 0 
country elegantly diversified with a fine succession of 

hills and valleys. The land is here crowned with the 
_ reward of the husbandman’s labour, and at the time of 
the cuke’s survey, the scenery was peculiarly charms 
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ing, on account of the genial season, which had en- 
Jivened the corn fields with the Jight dress of vegetative 
verdure, embellished the fruit trees with blossoms of 
the finest hues, and literally suffused the face of nature 
with the triumphant glow of béauteous renovation. 
The country is well inhabited, and the neat dwellings 
of the cultivators, embusomed in fragrant gardens, 
and surrounded with painted railings, give life to the 


prospect, and pleasure to the passenger. 


Springmill is situated in a spacicus valley, of excel. 
lent pasturage, bounded on one side by the river, 
which here again bursts upon the sight, and on the 
other by a steep rocky bank, feathered with trees, and 


forming the most exquisite contrast with the fertile 


plains. The prospect, both up and down the river, 
is very extensive, and finely diversified with green 
meadows and dark. mountains. Springmill contains 
about’ twenty habitations. most of which are either 
farms or mills, and are built contiguous to each other. 

The travellers quitted the Schuyikill, by Springwill, 
in order to take the shortest road +n Norris Towed: 


| On the road between Roxborough and Norris Town, 


they had occasionally a fine view of the river, and a 
distant prespect of a chain * of hills which rise in the 
form of an am phitheatre, 

Norris Town is the chief place in the county of 


Mont igomery, and is situated on an eminence about a 


quarter of a mile from the Sciuylkill, and seven miles 
from Phiiadelphia. Tt contains only ten houses, one 
of which is the sessions-house,a second is appropriated 
to the temporary residence of the Judges, who come to 
the assizes; and a third is the county prison. The 
rest are either inns, farm-irouses, sho; s, or the habita- 
tions of labouring men. ‘The prospect fr m this town 
§s grand and extensive. The quarter-sessions are held 
Wee ularly, but the circuit courts only once in two or 
three years, as there are sometimes no causes to try, 


_ * This is a branch of the valley hills, which constitute a part of 
me Blue Mountains. 
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The prison was erected soon after that of Philadel! 
phia; but, iu consequence of the penal code of Pen» 
sylvania, it is but seldom occupied by any other person 
than the gaoler, At the period of our author’s visit 
a Frenchman was confined, qn suspicion of forgery, 
till the ensuing quarter-sessions, when he would either 
receive his discharge, or be sent to Philadelphia. If 
seems the prison-door stood open, and he might hay 
effected his escape with the utmost facility ; but, eithen 
from cunscious innocence, or the dread of being take 
again, he waited his tria] with composure. 

The soil in the vicinage of Norris Town is good, an 
possesses a greater share of cultivation than that in the 
neighbourhood of Roxborough. The system of agri-« 
culture is likewise similar, and the produce rather supe 
rior. Provisions are something cheaper than in Phila« 
delphia, as there isno nearer market than that city, 
Labourers may be engaged on moderate terms. 
~ The canal, designed to form a junction between th 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, begins at Norris Town. 
About half a mile of it is completed, and it is opened 
about three miles farther, where the undertaking proves 
extremely laborious and expensive, on account of the: 
marble rocks that must be cut through in the passag 
towards the river. The bed of this canal is about three 
feet deep, and six yards broad; and, when finished, 
it will certainly prove of the most solid advantage to 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia. 

_ After having taken a survey of this interesting work, 
as far as it was finished, the travellers proceeded to 
examine the quarries that afford the marble, of which 
most of the Philadelphian chimney-pieces, and other: 
decorations, are formed. This marble, which is ree 
markably hard, and of a mingled black and white’ 
colour, is found in great abundance in the quarries 
which have been already opened. The quarry seen by 
our author is situated in the district of Plymouth, 
where a mill is erected on the banks of a rivulet for the 
purpose of sawing it. The mill itself is unworthy of a 
‘particular description, bat the circumambient scenery 
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is highly picturesque. Many other quarries have been 
opened in thisneighbourbood, one of which produces a 
marble that is entirely white. | 
The country, from Norris Town to Trap, is finely 
: diversified with sylvan hills, cultivated valleys, fragrant 
meads, beauteous orchards, creeks, springs, and brooks 
of evry size, and, exclusive of the roads, which are 
exceedingly bad, the whole tract is altogether worthy 
of the warmest admiration. 
Trap is a village, in the largest and most opulent 
' district in the whole county. Four different churcies 
are éstablished in this district. . The soil js fertile, the 
pasturage excellent, and the provisions here produced 
are sent for consumption to the market of Philadelphia. 
‘The number of indigent persons resiacnt here is rather 
considerable, and an annual s: bscription, of six hun- 
dred and forty doilars, is appropriated to their relief. 
Labourers are usually paid at the rate of three shillings 
and sixpence per day, with their board, consisting of 
three meals of meat, and bread of rye or Indiay corn, 
Having arrived at Trap, our author and his com- 
| panions designed to proceed to Pottsgrove to dinner, 
but finding that their servant did not jom them, though 
‘an hour had clapsed since he was first expected, they 
naturally supposed he must have met with some mis- 
fortune, and accordingly set out, in order to discover 
the truth. j 
At the distance of one mile from the village they 
met him, leading his lhiorse by the bridle, but without 
the baggage, which had fallen off four miles farther 
back, aud was deposited beneath the roof of a woman, 
who had kindly taken it in charge, while the unfortu- 
nate servant proceeded to seek his master, and to relate 
the nature of his accidebt. They now returned to the 
unlucky spot where the baggage had fallen, and con. 
trived to replaceit on the horse; but they had scarcely 
travelled two miles, when it was again ready to drop 
to the ground, aud one of the party convinced his 
- fellow-travellers that the poor animal was both un- 
; Q 3 ~ 
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skilfully and too heavly laden. A waggon was there 
fore, procured, to convey the articles with greaten 
ease and security to the inn. 

Although the house where they put’ up was, i 
reality, no better than a small wretched ale-house, that 
had been recently opened, yet they met with very tole 
rable accommodations, having a plentiful breakfast of 
tea and cofiee, and a comfortable dinner of bacon, 
tongue, and eggs, each of which was served up with 
great decency and cleanliness. ‘The stage-coach hap. 
pening to pass in ifs way to Reading, the baggage was} 
sent forward by that conveyance,and the duke and his) 
friends set out for Pottsgrove. 

The description of the road is exactly similar to that 
between Trap and Norris Town. The soil, particus, 
Jarly in the neighbourhood of Pottsgrove, consists of a. 
ferruginous earth, and the scenery is rendered extreme. . 
ly cheerful, by a fine variety of charming corn fields 
and verdant pastures. 

Pottsgrove is a little market town, pleasantly situ. 
ated if an extensive and highly cultivated plain. It 
contains about thirty well-built houses, and appertains 
to the district of Douglas, which forms a part of the 
county of Montgomery. In this neighbourhood the 
Schuylkill is again discovered flowing majestically be- 
tween the most delightful banks. So elegant is this 
river, in point of view and water, that if its banks were 
adorned with European taste and magnificence, the 
Schuylkill might vie with either the Seine or the Thames. 

The inn at. Pottsgrove is very good; the land- 
lord is a German, as are most of the inhabitants of this 
borough, The country, from hence to Reading, is 
described as becoming more populous and cheerful, the 
hearer a traveller approaches the latter town, There 
are several creeks that turn the wheels of iron forges, 
corn and saw-mills, and the situation of almost every 
residence is peculiarly delightful, The mountains that 
swell beyond the banks of the Schuylkill, and divide. 
Reading from the other part of the country, begin te. 
form a range, which, for some distance, bears the 
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name of Oley Hills, and is afterwards distinguished by 
the appellation of Juehi Hill. Marks of the rapid im- 
provement of the country are here perceivable ; as the 
Id Jog-houses, constructed of trunks of trees laid upon 
ach other, and filled up with clay in their interstices, 
have either been replaced by frame houses, sheathed 
ith boards, or by more commodious and handsome 
edifices of stone or brick. 
Happening to overtake the stage-coach at an inn, 
here the passengers stopped to breakfast, our noble 
uthor was led into a train of reflections on some of 
he singular customs of the country. ‘** Lt would,” 
ayshe, ** certainly appear strange, to any native of 
furope, to see the coachman partake of the same re. 
ast with his passengers, and sit at the same table; to 
bserve the servants seat themselves while waiting at 
inner or supper; and to notice the behaviour of the 
andlord, who talks to his customers with his hat upon 
his head. Yet the reverse of these singularities would 
ppear equally ridiculous to the Americans, who found 
their customs on a pretended equality, which differs 
ide from true freedom. An innkeeper, taylor,or shoes 
naker, is certainly at liberty to determine whether he 

ill wait upon other people; but if they voluntary en- 
age to serve the public, they should observe that re. 
pect which is suitable to their situation. It is, howe 
ver, requisite to observe, that many innkeepers, im 
America, are either captains or majors, and even 
solonels have been repeatedly seen in the act of driving 
public stage-coach. 

‘< There is,” adds our traveller, *‘ much greater 
ropriety in the custom that prevails in England, where 
radesmen are treated with respect and urbanity, by 
heir employers, whilst they in return observe the due 
ecorum of their situation, without weakly sacrificing 
hat noble principle of liberty, which every Kugiish- 
air cherishes with conscious pride.” ~ ; 
_.Reading, the principal town in the county of Berks, 
s. agreeably situated on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
nd contains about five hundred houses, the majority 
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which are mostly built of brick or s one. ‘The street 
are broad atid regular, and the foot-paths pleasantl! 
Shaded with trees. . he population is computed 
at two thousand five hundred individuals, most of whone 
are Germans by, birth, and ate either innkeepers od 
Jawyers, by profession, Many of the inhabitants fh 
this town and the environs, are tofal strangers to th 
English language, and as all public acts and judiciz 
proceedings are conducted in that Janguage,it frequen 
ly happens, in the course of Jaw-suits,that inter preter 
are obliged to atten, to repeat the depositions of thi 
‘witnesess to the judges, in English,and to translate th 
summing up of the judges to the German jurymen, Thi 
administra‘i: n of justice is consequently very imperfec: 
yet law-suits are frequently brought forward at th) 
place on account of dcbts, assaults, quarrels, &e. . 
German weekly Gazette is published at this town; th 
price is one dollar per year. The sale extends as fé 
a Ptsburgh, but does not exceed eleven hundre, 
copies. Every person bere, as well asin the othe 
parts of America, is anxious to learn the news of th 
day, and discusses politics according to his abilities. 
Among the public buildings are to be enumerate 
three churches, one of which is respectively appropr 
ated to the use of Quakers, Lutherans, and Roma 
Catholics, every inhabitant pays to the support of tha 
form of worship which is most congenial to his own ik 
clinations, though but few ef the leading men, com 
paratively speaking, goto church at all. It seem 
that the women are most assiduous frequenters of pul 
lic worship and public amusements, The annual ‘ii 
come of the ministers, which is raised by subscriptiv. 
is about four hundred dollars. They arehumane, tol 
rant, and rcligicus, aud live in perfect harmony wil 
each other, Quskers. Lutherans, and Roman Cath 
fics, loiermairy without scruple, and some of th 
townsmen, who havea numerous family, will onj 
suffer one or twoto be baptized, leaving the remaindt 


to chuse their religion when arrived at years of disen 
tion, 
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The inhabitants of Reading, and the adjacent coun« 
ry, are distinguished by their excellent sentiments, 
nd the warmth of their attachment to the federal go- 
ernment. A oumber of persons, incorporated under 
he name of the ** Fire Society,” have engaged to keep 
at their common expence two fire engines, with bucks 
ts, baskets, sacks, &c. in order to attend the first 
larm of fire. This society, with several others of a 
similar nature, established in America, contributes to 
ase the burdens of the goverament,'and gives amore 
speedy relief to the sufferers, than could possibly be 
fforded by a national iustitution. 

A large house for the officers of the county, a 
sessions-house, and a prison, have been recently built 
at Reading. ‘The taxes are very inconsiderable, ex. 
ept on any emergency, and even then they never take, 
rom the most opulent, above twelve dollars per an~ 
num. <A project has been formed for extending the — 
own of Reading to the bank of the Schuylkill, which 
at present is about five hundred paces distant; and, in 
ll probability, such an improvement will be made, as 
oon as the junction cana! is finished. 

The banks of the Schuylkill, near Reading, are 
ore exquisitely beautiful than in any other part of 
its course. Opposite to the town is a range of hills, 
dmirably cultivated and dotted with country houses. 
farther removed are more elevated acclivities, and 
beyond these are the summits of the Blue Mountains, 
he whole combining to present the most sublime and 
interesting prospect to a spectator, Temperance, 
rudence, and industry, are happily united in the 
people of the town, and there are few tradesmen who 
annot save Sufficient in the course of a few years te 
yurchase a plantation in the back country. 

The inhabitauts of this part enter into the connubial 
state when very young ; few women remaining single 
after they arrive at the age of twenty years. ‘The cli- 
mate is justly pronounced salubrious, as the mortality 
among children is much less here than in Philadelphia ; 
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and numerous persons are seen bearipg on their head: 
th honours of accumulat ‘d years. ii emical disease: 
bei s ‘idom break out, and provisions are vneanen by 
one | half than in the capital. 

Quitting Reading, set out on the journey to Lan 
caster, through acountry that abounds with moun 
tainous ranges of a moderate height, and cheerfu 
valleys, cloathed with excellent pasturage, and spottec 
with a variety of small houses. ‘The scenery is finely 
diversified by a pumber of brooks, or creeks, tha 
turn several ‘mills, and ar¢ bordered with a luxurian| 
herbage. At the distance of four miles from Lincas 
ter, the hills begin to decrease in height, and twe 
miles from the town they terminate in a«plain. Th 
road, except in some places, is tolerably good, 

At Ephrata, visited a little community of monks 
well known in Averica by the name of Tunkers 
Their residence, an indifferent stone building, contains 
severcl hermits, the remains of sixty, who, a te 
years past, formed the society. Contiguous is the 
nunnery of the order, containing ten or twelve secludd 
ed and antiquated females, who are all subject to the 
same rules, Father Miller, the dean of the society, ig 
described as a venerable person, near eighty ycars o 
age, possessing a lively imagination, and still retain 
ing something-of that fire, which evidently sparkled ir 
his eyes when in the vigour of life. On the travellers 
intimating a wish to understand the motives of the in 
stitution, aid the doctrines of the order, the old man 
readily entered upon the subject.and effectually satisfied 
their, curiosity, by along, minute, and tedious detai 
ef every trifling point of doctrine, and of each par. 
ticle of history, however uninteresting, that concern 
the ‘Tunkers. this history like that of all othe 
monks, is a ridiculous compound of the most gros: 
absurdities. ‘T’hey are said to live with the utmost fra. 
gality, and to observe a communion of property witha 
eut ary distinction or supremacy. ‘They have taken 
the vows of poverty and celibacy, yet there are some 
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of them who marry, but in that case they immediately 
eave the house, and retire to the country, There are 
ikewise instances of persons quitting the house withe 
ut entering the conjugal state, but ‘hese are accused 
of violaring their vow,though no punishment is attached 
othe offence. Their usual dress, in winter, consists 
fa long gown of grey cloth; and, in summer, they 
eara siantiay garment, made of white linen, and fast- 
ned round their WAI. with aleathern girdle. They 
ermit their beards to grow, and sleep on a bench, 
Their doctrines area most inconsistent medley of absurd 
enets, extracted from those of the Anabaptists, Lu- 
herans, Universalists, Jews, and Roman Catholics. 
he most particular articles of their belief are in tact, 
0) egregiously ridiculous, as to induce us to pass Ls 
ver in silence. ‘The old monastic, however, obliged 
ur travellers to attend for upwards of two hours to his 
dle aad disgusting prattle on these subjects, | 
Another monk of the same order, wio had resided 
hirteen years inthe house, frankly acknowledged that 
he account of his venerable brother was by no means 
rue, as the discipline of the order was less sirict; that 
hey never divided their earnings uniess they chose 
hat they lived according to their several inclinations, 
nd frequently regaled themselves with tea and coffee, 
This man, who was a printer, did not seem so entha 
jastic an admirer of celibacy as Father Miller; mi 
hen asked whether many of the brethren entered isto 
he marriage state, he readily answered, ‘* they das - 
ndio my opinion they act wisely, for are not-women 
truly charming?” The visitors soon had an opportu- 
rity of couvincing themselves that the gallant young 
monk was the most accurate im his account of the 
house, as they found ina room adjoining that of 
Father Miller, an excellent feather bed, in which, 
it seems, he sleeps soundly every night, though he 
solemnly affirmed, that he made a vow to sleep on a 
bench, till he slept in his grave. In the church, the 
found a place as highly a as that of any 
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prior in a convent of Benedictine monks. The hous 
in respect to its exterior appearance and furniture, ij 
nearly similar to a Capuchin convent, displaying ax 
ostentatious poverty in every part, by half hidder 
beds of down, &c. Conscious that the nunnery 
would only have presented an exhibition of similar foll 
lies and unclean}iness, and understanding likewise th 
the nuns were all elderly ladies, the travellers resolve 
to pursue their journey without any farther investig 
tion, making this general remark upon the Tunkers 
“they are a good-natured sort of people, who ar 
laughed at in the country, but who contrive to live o 
an estate of three hundred acres, and injure nobody... 

About nine o’clock in the evening, on the 11th ¢ 
May, arrived at Lancaster, the largest inland town o| 
the American continent. It is situated at the distance 
of twenty miles from the Susquehannah, and half a mil 
from a large, but unnavigable stream, called the Conj 
wango. ‘The generality of the houses are built of brick 
or stone, and are larger than those of Reading. Thi 
disposition of the inhabitants is generally good, avi 
the population is estimated at near seven thousand ir 
dividuals. The city is pleasantly surrounded wit 
meadows; the houses are more pumerous, and a 
built nearer to each other than those of Readin 
broad stone pavements are generally seen in front « 
the habitations, and even where this is not the cass 
the streets are.at least kept clean, and decently ce 
vered with gravel. ‘The scssions-house is a neat ar 
well built edifice. There are likewise seven building 
appropriated to the performance of public worship 
The land in the nighbourhood is tolerably fertile, ea 
acre yielding, upon an average, fifteen bushels « 
wheat, and other grainin proportion. 

Proceed from Lancaster to May Town, through? 
sylvan and romantic tract of country, bearing fe 
traces of cultivation, except in some valleys, that ax 
sown with Indian corn, or laid down in pastura 
Wouses ‘of stone or brick, are but occasionally seen 
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ome distance. beyond Lancaster, the people residing 
almost exclusively in log houses. The woods consist of 
liccory, oak, chesnut, black ash, acacia, cedar, and 
pindle vie with some apple and cherry trees, and 
eymouth pines. The Italian poplar, though entirely 
iseless, has been introduced into America, and is now 
een to border all the streets in Philadelphia, and the 
oads about them, in preference to many of native 
rowth, which might justly excite the envy of Europe. 
This circumstance can only be accounted for, by ad- 
erting to the partiality of human creatures for what- 
ver it is difficult to procure, 

May Town is a small place, built on a spot that is 
entirely destitute of water, at the distance of sixteen 
iles from Lancaster. ‘The number of houses does not 
xceed twelve, which were erected at its first establishes 
ent, “The inhabitants are Germans, and the circum- 
acent land is wel: cultivated. 

From hence to Middle Town, thé road is peculiarly 
reary and unpleasant; six miles, however, from May 
Town, the maguificent Susquehannah bursts. on the 
ight, at a spot where that river is rendered unnavi-~ 
abie by the rapids that proceed from the Conawango. 
canal is nearly completed, which will ren about hal€ 
a league below these rapids, and thus enable vessels to 

fork up and down the river, without peril or delay. 
A work of the, highest importance to the wealth and 
rosperity of the country. 

Proceeding towards Middle Town, the road be~ 
comes much wilder and more romantic at every 
step. ‘Ihe noble rocks féathered with trees, de- 
cline insensibly towards the Susquehannah. The 
banks are completely covered with timber, that has 
been either rooted up, broken, or felled, and theop- 
posite shore presents a similar scene, bounded by moun- 
tains of a moderate height, The general breadth of the’ 
river is from four to six thousand yards, and abounds 
with considerable islets which, being of an irregular 
Jevel at the surface, tend to increase the witdth ofits bed. 
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Middle Town ts seated on the Suatara, at the dis 
tance of haifa mile from its confluence with the 
Susquehannah, Granaries are established at this place 
for the reception of all the grain produced in the 
country, but not consumed there. From one hundrec 
and sixty to one hundred and eighty thousand bushelg 
of wheat are annually purchased by the corn dealerss 
on the spot where it grows, and aresent to the granariez 
at Middle Town, where it is purchased by the millers 
of. the adjacent country, who reduce it to flour, anc 
send it to Philadelphia. The inhabitants expect te 
reap great advantage from the completion of the ne 
canal, as the flour will then be forwarded to marke 
at Philadelphia, by water, instead of land carriages 
and will consequently be attended with much les 
expence and trouble. 

From its trade and situation, Middle Town shoule 
be the principal place in the county, but in this case ar 
old German miller must have sacrificed three or four 
ground shares for public buildings, and this was altos 
gether incompatible with his desire of personal profii 
and pecuntary advantage: he has totally neglectee 
the interests of the town, and exults over the inhabi 
tants because he is epulent, and derives a considerabli 
profit from their purchase of his decayed stores. ‘The 
travellers put up ata tolerable good inn, but on theii 
retiring for the night, they were surprised at the in 
trusion of a stranger into their bed-room. Thi 
however, it seems, is an American custom, and the» 
were given to understand, that they might estee 
thems<lves remarkably fortunate in not being co 
pelled to share one of their beds with the intruder. 

In consequence of the miller’s avarice and neglect 
and the generous exertions of the lord of the mano 
on which Harrisburg is erected, that town was d 
nominated the chief town of the county, by the g 
vernment of Pensylvania, though it can neither afore 
anchorage nor the smallest shelter, to the vessels th 
sail up and down the river. - 
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Among the houses of Harrisburg, which may amount 
fo three hundred, are many handsome and substantial 
buildings. Inde-d, as the first establishment was 


| 


first of a better construction than elsewhere, and such 
as were not good houses have been taken down and 
rebuilt. A sessions houseand a gaol have be nm erected, 
and the inhabitants are so anxious to procure ‘o tneir 
town every possible advantaze, that a plan is in agitae 
tion to form asecure anchorage for slips. Tue greater 
part of the inhabitants are either Germans or [Hiber- 
nians, among whom are no less than thirty-eight inn- 


fall sorts of merchandise are vended at double or treble 
'the price which the shopkeepers originally pay tor 
them at Philadelphia. | 
The breadth of the Susquehannah, near Harrisburg, 
is about three quarters of a mile, and in the simmer 
season it may frequently be forded with facility; but 
for several montiis, the navigation is rendered extremely 
perilous, by some rapid currents, ‘Tae Pensylvaniam 
government has offered a remuneration of eight oune 
dred thousand dollars to any person who will under 
take to clear the river of the rocks, which become 
very numerous at the point where the Juniata falls 
jnto the Susquehannah. No one has yet embraced 
the proposal, but in all probability the disadvantage 
will be ultimately overcome by the increasing industry 
and prosperity of the rulers. 

From Harrisburg to Sunbury, several mountainous 
ranges run in parallel directions, the road occasionally 
winding round some of them, and leading ovr otserse 
The Blue Mountains, which catch a traveller’s eye in 
many parts of his jouruey, and usually attract the 
attention of those who peruse ad scription of America, 
are, in reality, no other than a mere ridge of vigh hills 


They seem to form one uninterrupted line, wituont 
that variety in point of elevation, which is commoaly 
. R 2 


made so recently as the year 1785, they were from the’ 


through which the Susquehaaaah has forced a passage. © 


keepers. There are several shops in the iown, w here - 


_ fertile, to supply their immediate wants, till they en. 


‘seen in the summits of such ranges. This monotonous 
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appearance may, however, in some measure, be attri. 
buted to the trees, with which they are entirel 
covered. 

In the course of a long journey through the forests, 
our travellers saw the country in its first stage of 
cultivation, They found a few log houses, built at 
the distance of one or two miles from each other, but 
the greater part of them were unfinished. The general. 
produce is Indian corn. The houses have a wretched 
appearance, and the clothes of the inhabitants are 
very mean, but the surrounding land is sufficiently; 


large their extent of cultivation; and they have the 
satisfaction of viewing every thing around them as 
their own property. Their dwellings are commonly 
erected in a vale, on the borders of a creek or brook. 

On the 15th of May arrived at Sunbury, the chief 
town ofthe county. It is situated on the left side of! 
the Susqvehannah. It cannot stand in competition 
with Harrisburg, either in respect of its size or build. 
ings, and the small plain (hat surrounds it is but indifs » 
ferently cultivated. The prospect of Sunbury, from. 
the mountain Mahonay, is neither grand nor intcreste. 
ing, ds it rather resimbles a camp than a town. Even 
the beautiful Susquehannah is here rendered peculiarly 
gloomy, by the abundance of pines that grow on the 
adjacent rocks. 

On the opposite side of the river, at the extreme 
point of the isthmus, formed by the arm of the Sus. 
quehannah, stands Northumberland, a town which 
enjoys all the advantages of a pleasant Situation, and, | 
exclusive of the small number of buildings designed 
for the administration of justice in Sunbury, it is evi- 
dently superior: to that place. The two arms of the 
river forming a right angle at the point of their con. 
fluence, the form of the country behind it is semicir- 
cular, and is elegantly diversified with fruitful accli- 
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vities and smiling valleys. It contains about one 
hundred il!l-constructed houses,. two only of which are 
built of stone. There is no marke:-place, nor any 
houses of accommodation that are worthy the naine of 
inas.. The travellers alighted at the best of them, yet 
even that was in so wretched a situation that the rain 
descended upon them in their beds, as well as-upon 
their horses in the stable. ‘The inhabitants consist 
chiefly of Dutchmen, besides whom there are some 
Germans, anda few natives. As there is no market 
established, either at th's town or at Sunbury, such 
persons as have not astock of poultry, live during the 
greatest part of the year upon salted mei’. Cow beef 
was s li, at the time of our author’s visit, for five- 
pence per pound. 

Resnming the journey, our author found the road 
between Northumberland and Berwick much better 
than any he had hitherto passed, It is, however, xe 
tremely gloomy, leading generally through woods, 
without the least variety of prospect, except an oCe. 
casional view of tie river which rans parallel. 

Berwick, though the chief place in the district, is 
represented as an inconsiderable village, consisting of 
about twenty ill-constructed houses. Here the trae 
vellers procured some good stabling, and excellent 
provender for their horses; they were also accommoe 
dated with clean beds, but were compelled to put up 
with a scanty repast of milk, as not even an egg could 
be purchased for supper. The inhabit ats of this place, 
and of the huts‘seen in the course of the journey, Cone 
sist of English, French, Flemish, Scotch, and Ger nang 
whose apparel bespeaks extreme penury, but whose 
personal appearance evinces that they ar- well sup- 
plied with food. ‘fhe number of childrenis, in pro- 
portion to the houses, really surprising. ‘The situ- 
ation of Berwick is tolerably pleasant, being seated . 
on the banks of the river, and possessing a greater 
@egree of airiness than the adjacent places. At the 
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distance of two miles, are the rapid currents, know 
by the appellation of Nescopeck, which, at loy 
water, greatly impede the navigation of the river. 
Resuming the journey on the 19th of May, thi 
travellers procceded for about seven iniles, to the ré 
sidence of a gentleman, who had lately constructed 
new road, which, he advised them to take in preferen 
to the old one, assuring them that it was greatly supe 
rior. This adyice was unfortunately taken, and the| 
set out in search of the. place where they were (o crog 
the river. The ferryman was a person of about seve 
ty years of age, and his boat was too small to contai 
the passengers, with theirfour horses and baggage 
A servant was accordingly sent across first with so 
of the ariicles, and on the return of the boat the duk 
and his travelling companion embarked, but a mar 
that was with them in the boat, exposed them to th 
most imminent danger, by putting one of her hind Je 
into the stream, and pressing the boat down so muce. 
on ore side, that it instantly began to fill with waten 
The. proprietor of the animal, however, had th 
presence of mind to push her into the river, and bo 
keeping hold of the bridle, arrived safely at the oppo 
site shore. ‘This, however, was not the only unple 
sant circumstance attending our traveller’s route, fol 
on their landing they were unable to discover any 
beaten road. Some trees, indeed, had been cut dow 
apparently for the purpose of making one, and ove 
these, with deep morasses, loose stones, and rugged 
rocks, they were compelled to travel for eighteer 
miles. The girth of the baggage-horse broke repcat 
edly; the unruly mare lost her saddle, and threw he 
rider on a steep road. She then ran away, and scat 
tered part of her load, among which was a brace o 
pistols, that was never recovered. The day was we 
and gloomy, the horses exhausted with fatigue, an 
their riders completely overpowered with hunger ani 
vexation, Repeatedly they applied to some peasant, 


ra temporary refreshment, and were as repeatedly 
liged to ride forward without any success. At 
ngth, however, they stopped at the house of a Ger- 
n, where they procured a supply of oats for their 
rses, aud a refreshing draught of milk for themselves, 
ith the addition of afew eggs. At the termination | 
' their little repast, they remounted, and continued 
eir journey, though not without some other misfor. 
nes, to Wilksbarre, where they congratulated each 
hér on their arrival, and sudeakoured to forget, 
udst the ne timeedreat of a cheerful fire and a come, 
rtable meal, the complicated vexations that resulted 
om a Jamed horse, a broken saddle, and torn apparel. 
Wilksbarre is the chief town of the county of Lu. 
‘re.. It is, however, but a small place, consisting 
one hundred wooden houses. It is built im a 
rtile and extensive plain, on tie bank of the Susque- 
nnah; and when the upper part cf the county shall 
emore cultivated, it will,in all probability, become 
cousiderable town, ‘The population of Wilksbarre 
} computed at two hundred and fiity, and that of the 
hole county, at five thousand individuals, 


ttendant upon a deviation from the old roads, the 
avellers rejected a proposal respecting a new way, 

at saved twenty miles of distance, and proceeded in 
he beaten track, according to the instructions of the 
easants who, eaes frequently ignorant of the name 
f a place that is eracted within two miles of their own 
welling, can at least point out the road to the next 
rm-house. The road was in many places almost 
passable, abounding wiih quarries of mill-stone, 
ading along the edge of a precipice; or being ob- 
tructed by a number of fallen trees. Several declivi- 
ies were also rendered extremely dangerous, by a 
ultiplicity of loose stones, and rocky fragments, 
scattered over them. ‘There is not’ an inn on the 
oad, but some farmers, who reside at certain distan- 
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_ Having experienced the difficulties and dangers 
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ces, and are well kn wn by nanie, are in the habit) 


accommodating travellers with oats for their horse 
&c. | 

Thirty-two miles beyond Wilksbarre, crossed th 
river, in a wretched ferry-boat, and arrived at t 
house of an Hibernian, who settled ia the count 
about ten years ago. Mere they procured some I 
dian corn for their horses, but neither eggs nor mil 
were fo be had upon any terms. It was equally imp 
sible to obtain beds, but their host furnished the duh 
with an old paillasse, which, together with a saddl. 
cloth, in some measure supplied the want. The how 
consisted of one room on the ground-floor, and 
corn-loft over it. A description which may suffid 
for all the neighbouring habitations. 

On the 2ist, they procecd-d, by the village Wya 
using, to Asylum, a neat establishment on the rig. 
bank of the Susquehannah. Cunsidering its infat 
state, this town has already aitainvda great degrees 
population, as no less than thirty houses are occupis 
by families from France and St. Domingo, with sor 
Americans. Some shops and inns have been open 
for the accommodation of the ymblics several to 
shares have been put into good condition, and tk 
fields and adjacent gardens begin to flourish abune 
antly, under the hands of their proprietors. TY 
town is abundantly supplied with grain an! meat, 
a moderate price, by the prudence and activity of ce 
tain ind.viduals, ‘Ihe land at the back of the to 
is tolerably good, and that on the banks of the riv 
consists of excellent meadows, producing a fine qua 
tity of hay, and capable of great improvement, T 
grain which is not consumed at Asylum, is transpo te 
to Wilksbarre by waier,~ where it finds a ready sall 
All kinds of merchandise are conveyed in a simil 
Manuer to this town from Philadelphia. | 

A considerable quantity of land has been cleare 
on the creek Loyalsock, ‘The soil is, in general, € 
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cellent, as is sufficiently demonstrated hy the trees 
which grow there in abundance, comprising the white 
oak, the plane tree, the sugar-maple, the hemlock ar; 
and the white Virginian walnut-tree, Both seed-time 
and harvest commence about a fortnight later in this dis- 
trict than at Philadelphia. The land commonly yields 
from fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat, sixty bushels 
of maize, and three tons of hay per acre. In the vie 
cinage of Asylum is produced a considerable quantity 
of flax; and maple sugar is made in great abundance, 
as every tree will, upon an average, yield from two to 
three pounds annually. A manufacture of pot-ashes 
has been recently established, and the inhabitants have 
it in contemplation to attempt the brewing of malt 
liquor. A mill for grinding corn and another for 
sawing were building on the Loyalsock, at the time 
of our authors visit. 

After devoting twelve days to their entire satisface 
tion, with the friendly and hospitable inhabitants of 
Asylum, the travellers recommenced their journey, 
and proceeded through a succession of woods on the 
right bank of the river, till they arrived ata plan. 
tation in the village of Old Sheshequen, No place is 
here appropriated to the celebration of divine wore 
ship. ‘The inhabitants assemble in private houses, and 
allow a preacher a_ small yearly salary. In the 

eighbouring country are two schools, kept by wo- 
men, woo teach needie-work and reading. ‘hese 
seminaries, maintained solely by a quatterly payment 
of five shillings from each scholar, are accounted 
aluable in Pensylvania, though boys are precluded 
rom aspizing to any thing above common reading. 

On the opposite side of the river stands New She- 
hequen, a neat, little place, consisting of twelve 
ocden houses. It is seated in the midst of an agree- 
ble plain, honoured by the residence of the surgeon, 
he justice of peace, and the pastor of the adjacent 
ountry ; and contains a sufficient number of shops 
6 form a miniature likeness of a considerable town, 
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The road to Tioga proved tolerably good, and that 
town, or rather the little cluster of houses so denomi-+ 
nated, is pleasantly situated, at the distance of two 
miles from the confluence of the Tioga and Susque- 
hannah rivers. ‘The soil is good, but neither the 
town nor its environs have any springs. The inhabits 
ants are therefore compelled either to sink wells, oF) 
to fetch water from the river. ‘The merchants resident 
at this place carry on a trifling trade in hemp, which 
they procure from the upper parts of the river, and! 
send, by way of Middle Town to Philadelphia. 

Turning from the Susquehannah, along whose banks 
they had travelled for nearly two hundred and filty 
miles, the duke and his companions proceeded to New 
Town, a recent establishment on the banks of the} 
Tioga, and the chief town in the county of that name. 
The number of houses may amount to fifteen, most of 
which are either shops or inus. The district contain 
twenty thousand acres of land, and the soil near the 
river is pronounced excellent. 

The state of New-York, which borders upon that o 
Pensylvania, at the distance of four miles from ‘Tiogay 
levies no taxes to clear the expences attendant upon it 
government ; property is only taxed to defray the ex- 
pences of the district and county. These are raised upo 
the live stock of each farm, according to theability o 
the farmer and the pecuniary demands of the county 
Poors-rates have been established for such districts ag 
contain any objects of charity, but there are ver 
few of that description in the new-settled country, 

On the 4ih of June, arrived early in the morning at 
Painted Post, alittle town, consisting of ten or a duzer 
small houses. It is, however, the chief place in thé 
district, and receives its curious appellation from @ 
post, hewn and painted by the Indians, the stump o| 
which still remains entire. In the environs of th 
town tbe soilis good, where an acre will commonly 
fetch from fifteen to eighteen dollars. The wood 
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abound with apples, plums, bilberries, and rose 
bushes. 

Proceeding through a series of forests, reached the 
town of Bath, but understanding that a Captain Wil. 
liamson, whom they particularly wished tu see, was 
then absent in Cauandaqua, where he presided as 
judge at the sessions, they determined on an excursion 
to the small lakes, from whence they might return in 
three days, when he would certainly be at home. 
‘They accordingly departed without any bageage, and 
pursued their route through a tract of country where 
they only discerned six habitations, in a journey of 
thirty-five miles. About eight miles from Bath is 
Crooked Lake, which flows, with a gentle current, 
from north to south, between two ranges of moun- 
tains, rather distinguishable for their uniformity than 
their elevation. ‘These mountains slope toward the 
lake, and terminate in inconsiderable hills. The 
woods are here extremely beautiful, and where the 
plain expands to the view, the country retains similar 
decorations, though its general aspect varies material]- 
y- ‘Towards evening reached Friendsmill, a place 
ontaining several heuses, and standing in the centre 
of the Friend’s district, so called from being settled 
by the Quakers. Here the travellers procured an 
merican supper, consisting of boiled ham and coffee, 
fter which they all retired to repose in the same room, 
As there were but two beds for ten persons, the duke, 
aud three of his fellow-travellers, occupied those ac. 
ommodations, and the remainder lay down, in their 
lothes, upon some straw. The soil in this part is 
pparently very good, and there are about five hun. 
red acres occupied by the Friends, which produce 
excellent crops. Wheat sells from six to seven shile 
ings, rye five, and maize four shillings per bushel. 
The average price of beef is four-pence or five- 
ence per pound, when fresh, and ten-pence per 
ound when salted, A cow is usually valued at 
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at twenty-five or thirty dollars, anda good pair o 
oxen will sell for seventy dollars, Female servants 
are paid at the rate of five shillings per week, and 
day labourers receive four shillings per day, or ten 
dollars per month. ‘There is but one schoolin the 
adjoining district, and that is kept by Quakers; bu 
all children are admitted, without distinction, om 
their paying four shillings per quarter. 
Lake Seneca, which may probably have received ifs 
name from the circumstance of its flowing into th 
river Seneca, which, after joining several other smaller 
lakes, disembogues itself into the great lake Ontario, 
is about forty miles in length, and from three to five i 
breadth. It is said to contain an abundance of excel- 
lent fish ; but as the number of persons who reside o 
its banks is very inconsiderable, and they have generall 
other business than that of fishing upon their hands, a 
dish of fish is but rarely brought to table in this part of 
the country. Theinhabitants of the towns are all engage 
in trade or commerce, and every farmer or planter, it 
the country, keeps either an inn or a store; the lat 
ter of which implies a place where all kinds of com. 
modities, intended for consumption, are sold by retail 
All-other occupations will, most probably, be disre 
garded, till the wealth and population of the country 
shall become more considerable. 
After visiting the estates of Messrs. Robinson) 
Norris, and Potter, and making suitable enquiries re 
specting the soil, produce, and culture of the coantr 
the travellers returned to Friendsmill, where they 
found Captain Williamson, and then returned to Bath 
without meeting with any occurrence that merits i 
particular description. | 
The town of Bath is built on one of the bays formes 
by the Conhocton in its course, and at present consist 
of about twenty habitations. ‘The inn, though alwa 
crowded with travellers, is humourously compared, b) 
the duke, to asparrow’s nest. ‘* One night,” sa 
i : 
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he, * five-and-twenty of us slept in six beds, in two 
rooms that were, in reality no other than despicable 
garrets, or corn lofts, pervious to the wind and rain.’’ 

Captain Williamson is represented as a worthy and 
benevolent man, who has already expended a consider 
able sum of money, and made some important exertions 
on behalf of the new settlers, and who appears to have 
the interest of his fellow-creatures entirely at heart. 
At the pericd of our author’s visit, he was building a 
school in Bath, which he designed to endow with some 
hundred acres of land, and toengage personally for 
the tutor’s maintenance, until a sufficient salary should 
arise from the payments of the scholars. A sessions- 
house, a prison, and an inn, were likewise erecting 
at his expence; as was also a bridge, for the express 
purpose of opening an uninterrupted communication 
with the country on the other side. The habitation of 
this gentleman consists of several small wooden houses, 
which at present make an agreeable whole, but which 
heintends toimprove. His mode of living is simply 
neat and good. During four days that our travellers 
enjoyed hisamiable company, they experienced all the 
blessings attendant upon plenty and good humour, 
without any circumstance of fatiguing pomp or repree 
hensible luxury. 

Quitting the captain’s pleasant and hospitable dwell. 
ing, resumed their journey, and proceeded, through 
several little settlements, to Canandaqua, the princi- 
pal town of the county of Ontario. It is situated on 
the bank of a lake, whose aspect is delightful, and 
which bears the name of the town. ‘The climate is by 
no means healthy, as, notwithstanding its clevated 
situation, Canandaqua is much infested with the ague. 
The houses amounting to about forty, exhibit a cheer- 
ful appearance, consisting chiefly of Joiners’ work, 
and being prettily painted; some few of them are or. 
namented with small courts, inclosed with neat rail- 
ings. Here aretwoinns, and several shops, where 
many articles are exposed to sale, and others are fae 
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bricated. The population, however, is but small, and 
there is a great deficiency of labourers in these new 
settlements, ‘The district contains about fifty thou. 
sand acres of land, which are said to yiell a sufficient 
quantity of wheat for the consumption of the inhabit. 
ants. it seems that our noble author had pleased 
himself with the expectation of finding a good inn at 
Canandaqua, but, on his putting up, he found him- 
self sadly disappointed, and his mortification was not 
a little increased,when himself and his companions were 
conducted to a corn loft, that was already occupied by? 
ten or a dozen other men, Refreshing sleep, however, 
Closed his eyes, and poured its salubrious balm on hiss 
mind, 

From Canandaqua, the whole route for a consider- 
able distance is embellished with beautiful woods, see 
veral parts of the forests have, however, been burnt 
down by the Indians, who have been in possession of’ 
the country feom time immemorial. Indian camps, or’ 
rather places where troops of Indian hunters,or travel-: 
lers, had passed the night, were frequently seen by our’ 
author, who observes that their tents were nothing: 
more thaa four posts driven into the earth, and overs: 
Jaid with bark. 

In the course of a twelve mile excursion to the flats, , 
they ascend two eminences, called Squawhilland Mounts: 
morris, on each of which is an Indian villaze, consiste. 
ing of a few log houses, roughly constructed, and over-. 
Jaid with bark, ‘Che interior of one of these habita- 
tions exhibits an unfloored apartment, having a hearth 
in the middle, and an aperture in the roof for the egress, 
ofthe smoke, On the sides are the cabins, or sleeping 
places, simply consisting of shelves, covered with deer 
Skins. The stores comprising deer’s flesh and Ine 
dian corn, are thrown carelessly together in one cor- 
ner. ‘lwo or three families usualiy inhabit one of 
these wretched huts, 

Among the Indian tribes, including the six nations, | 
Gommonty known by the name of the Iroquois, all Jaq 
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borious services are periormed exclusively by the wo- 
men, while the men amuse themselves with hunting or 
fishing. or devote their time to the enjoyment of their 
whisky and tobacco. On the Genesee river, at the 
distance of five miles from the afore mentioned eminen- 
ces, there is a village of Oneida Indians, who are ~ 
Jess slothful than the others, and are worthy of ap- , 
plause for their expertness and ingenuity. It is but 
justice to observe, that the generality of the Indians 
are mi’d and peaceable, kindly officious in adminis- 
tering to the little wants of kuropeans, and, upon the 
whole, excellent neighbours. 

Passed through Williamsburgh, a village seated on 
the point where Canaseraga creek falls into the river 
Genesce. The village itself contained no more than 
twelve houses, but the habitations in the adjacent 
country are said to be tolerably numerous. 

Proceeding through a long succession of woods, 
reach Canawaga, a small town, situated on the river 
Gencsee, called by the Indians Cashousiagov. There 
are three falls in this river at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from each other; “the height of the first is 
one hundred, that of the second thirty, and that of the 
third seventy feet. ‘They are all two hundred and 
fifty feet broad. ‘Their appearance is said to be pecu- 
liar grand and interesting; but as one of the party 
was anxious to hasten to Niagara, the Duke sacrificed 
his wishes respecting the falls of the Genesee, and con- 
senied to resume his jourvey, under the direction of a — 
Canadian, who was evgaged for thaf purpose. 

At a small village of Seneca Indians, situated at the 
distance of one mile and a half from Canawaga, the tra- 
_yellers met with a handsome young man,who had visited 
them at their lodgings, on the preceding evening, and 
who now,with several other of his countrymen,expressed 
a strong attachment to the strangers, as lrenchmen, 
and members of a nation which they said was peculiarly 
dear tu them. These compliments procured the Indians 
a liberal portion of ram, when the young man, whe 
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swallowed that liquor with great avidity, was seized 

with occasional fits of madness, that would in all pros: 
bability, have proved fatal, either to himself or those: 
around him, if it had not been for the careful attend. | 
ance of a young Indianwoman, who, partly by caresses | 
aod partly by menaces, drew him from the inn, caused | 
his hands to be bound by his comrades, who were less 
intoxicated, and in that state to be carried to the brink 
of the river, where she renewed her attentions and 
tender assiduities, till she had calmed his violence, 
though his senses were not yet restored. The head 
and face of the young man were then washed with cold 
water, and his budy rubbed by his companions, till at 
length he recovered sufficient strength to stand. A 
boat was waiting to convey him to the opposite shore, 
but he suddenly cluded the grasp of his comrades, and 
threw himself headlong into the river, The indefati« 
gable maiden sprang hastily into the boat, rowed up to 
her unfortunate charge, and taking him by the hand, 
endeavoured to draw him.from the water; but, instead 
of accepting her friendly aid, he madly dived beneath 

the little vessel, and emerged from the surface of the’ 
stream ina different place. His kind protectress still 

followed him, calling on him in the, most endearing 

mariner, and kept her eyes intently fixed upon him in 

all his perilous positions. At length she caught hold 

of him again, and happily retained her hold till she had 

placed him in safety. This interesting scene lasted for 

near two hours, during which time the travellers were 

successively inspired with emotions of surprise, admira- 

tion, and esteem, whilst regarding the anxiety, vigi- 

Jance, and affection of the young woman, who proved 

to be the sister of the inebriated Indian. The display. 

of her magnaninity, artlessness, and unaffected love, 

Served to impress on our author’s mind, in deepened 

characters, an idea which he had formerly conceived 

of the great superiority of women over the other Sex, 

in every thing relating to affections. He justly asserts, 

that no one has ever experienced half the delights er 
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eharms of friendship, who has never been blest with a 
fema’e friend. It is true, indeed, that some men are 
capable of making the greatest sacrifices, and render 
ing the most important services on the score of friend- 
ship; but we must also allow, that while a woman is 
capable of equal atfachment and sacrifices, she possese 
ses the charming art of brightening and embellishing 
the saddest moments of our life, by constant care, une 
wearied agssiduities, and matchless equanimity. She 
can sympathize in the afflictions of her friend, divine 
all his projects, raise his dejected spirits, pour the’ 
balm of consolation on his wounded sensibility, ard ul- 
timately reconcile him to himself. When this great 
work is achieved, she ca: accommodate the language 
of wholesome advice to the state of the sufferer, and 
inspire a boundless confidence within his breast, with- 
out causing one painful exertion, She bids defiance io 
every obstacle, contemns every accident as unworthy 
of her lamentation, and resolves that even absence it. 
self shall be no discouragement to her well.tried and 
laudable sentiments of friendship. ‘* In short.’’ says 
our author, ** female friendship is the sweetest charm 
and comforter of life, and when we are deprived of it 
by misfortune, the bare remembrance of it will still af- 
ford us some intervals of refined pleasure.” 

After a ride of twelve hours, through an uninterrupt- 
ed succession of forests, that afforded but little matter 
either for remark er speculation, arrived at a plain, 
called Big Plain, situated at the distance of thirty eight 
miles from the Canawaga. Here they passed the night; 
and next mornicg breakfasted at Buttermilk Fall. 
The ensuing evening was passed ia the vicinity of a 
brook, where they were greatly annoyed by a come 
bined swarm of marangouins, musquitoes, wasps, and 
nats, whose numbers were £0 great as to. pres 
clude the hope of destroying them, and whose 
stings were so pungent, that even gauze veils were 
rendcred entirely useless. The duke affirms, that 
no person could possibly conceive a just idea of 
$3 
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their sufferings in this situation, who had not experi 
enced the same personally. | 
' Passing Tonowanté, a small place, consisting of fif=| 
teen wigwams, built on an irriguous soil, proceeded | 
over the most execrable roads to the villge of Buffalo, 
the chief residence of the Seneca Indians. It is situated 
on a fertile plain, and contains about forty habitations, 
Here our travellers saw the Indians cutting the grass | 
with their knives. Some families were observed to keep 
cows, and others horses and oxen. These however, , 
with all other articles of traflic, are regarded as the sole} 
property of the women, who perform all the various} 
parts of domestic, pastoral, and agricultural labours 
The men profess to contemn all property, exclusive of! 
their gun, tomahawk, and the scalps of their enemies 
which usually decorate their habitatioas, 

The dignity of a chieftain, though sometimes ob- 
tained by election, is generally hereditary among the. 
Indians; this right of succession is carefully preserved | 
by wives of the chiefs in their families ; yet these Indian | 
queens may frequently be seen with their spades, in 
the most laborious aéts of cultivation. A small field of ” 
maize is usually adequate to the wants ofa family, but} 
at other times it is found necessary to plant a similar’ 
tract with potatoes. 

Our author having purchased some trifling articles af. 
Philadel phia, with an intention to distribute them among 
the Indians, remunerated the inhabitants of this vile 
lage so handsomely, for their hospitable attentions, that 
they seemed to receive them with greater astonishment 
than pleasure. ‘This liberality was, however, evident- 
Jy agreeable to the young women, some of whom. 
were equally distinguished by a pleasing assemblage of | 
features, and a certain degree of modesty, which ren. 
dered them peculiar amiable in the eyes of their visitors. 

The Indians are represented as being strongly ate 
tached to their children, by the soft ties of affection, | 
Tofants are usually suspended in a basket fastened to 
the upper part of the room, and thus rocked, When 
the mothers are obliged to go out to work, or ona 
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journey the babes are placed in portable cradles, and 
carried with them by means of a strap, that reaches 
round the forehead. In this manner the Indians cars 
ry all their burdens. 

Few of these unenlightened people attain longevity, 
as, when they begin to grow old and infirm, they are 

_Strangled by their chi'dren ; who-consider this outrage 
against nature, as an act of duteous affection towards 
their parents, whom they thus exonerate from the mi- 
series attendant upon a state of increasing debility 5 
yet our author affirms, that old persons are so highly 
venerated, that age and wisdom, in the Indian language 
are synonimous terms. 

Hospitality is practised by the Indians, as a sacred 
duty, which it would be highly criminal to violate ; _ 
and revenge is accounted equally sacred. A robber, 
if detected, is obliged to make ample restitution, and | 
in cases of particular consequence, a necromancer is 
consulted, who usually adjudges the thief to die. Ho- 
micide is atoned for, by a pecuniary acknowledge- 
ment ; or, if the offender is unable to raise the stipue 
lated ransom, he is delivered up to the revenge of the 
relations of the deceased. Manslaughter is frequently 
perpetrated by the victims of inebriety ; but wilful, 
deliberate murder seldom swells the catalogue of an 
Indian’s crimes. It is here proper to remark, that 
the indulgences alluded to, respecting robbery and 
manslaughter, do not prevail ia all the Indian nations ; 
but, on the contrary, such of the Indians as occupy 
Jands near the lakes, inthe dominions of the United 

States, and of Canada, are individually exposed to 
capital punishments for those crimes. As soon as a 
man is known to have embrued his hands in the blood 
of his fellow-creature, he is liable to death, fron the 
first person who chuses to become his executioner 5 
and it frequently happens, that the criminal surrene 
ders himself up, without hesitation, to the avenging 

* stroke of justice. fer 

As the Indians have no conception of literature, and 
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are yet anxious to transmit their famous exploits te 
posterity, they effect their purpose by carving certain 
figures on the bark of trees, which are perfectly intel. 


tigible to ‘themselves and their children, as long as. 


they are spared by the destroying tooth of time, or the 
woodman’s hatchet. : 

Marriage is, generally speaking, but a transitory 
mnion, and the customs with respect to it are various, as 
the children of some tribes are given in marriage by their 
parents, while others are left to act entirely according 


to their own inclinations. Among some, polygamy’ 


is allowed, with others it is not. Female infidelity 
gives not the least uneasiness to the member of one 
tribe, while the husband, who supposes himself injure 


_ ed in another, madly rushes on self-destruction, 
through the violence of his feelings. Divorces frequent. 
_ Ty-occur, in which case the children remain with the 
| repudiated wife, who is likewise permitted to retain all 


her property. 
A. figurative language is always adopted in their 
conferences ; as, for instance, if they wish to de. 


scribe the restoration of peace between two nations, 


they speak to the following purport: “* We are mak-" 


ing a road throngh the forest, five hundred miles in 
length ; we are tearing up every root and branch that 
obstructs our progress ; we are clearing the path of 
rocks, stones, and trees; we are removing the 
hills ; covering it with sand ; and making it so light 
that all nations can see cach other with facility.” All 
their dealings are conducted with great coolngss, yet 
they frequently grow warm in declamation, and change 
their ordinary method of speaking to a kind of reci- 
tative. The auditors, in the mean time, smoke their 
Pipes in profound silence, and, when the orator hag 
concluded, he sits down among them, and regales hime 
self in a similar manner. The length. of their speeches 
depends entirely upon their own inclination, no one 
ever presuming to interrupt them, as such an action 
would be deemed grossly insolent, 
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When one nation, after mature deliberation, resolves 
> commence hostilities against another, they do 
ot make an open declaration of war, but endeavour 
9 wreak their vengeance upon the enemy whenever 
opportunity offers, and spread desolation around 
em wherever they go. There are, however, some 
jaces considered as sacred, where all hostilities are 
spended, and where the most vindictive enemies will 
eet, without attempting to injure either party ; such 
the certain spot on the bank of the Missouri river, 
rhere a species of stoneis found, which, when pul- 
erized, is used for making pipes. There are other 
laces equally regarded as inviolable, and it has never 
appened that they have been defiled with slaughter. 
Peace cannot be concluded but through the media- 
ion of a neutral tribe. When the words of peace 
ave been proclaimed, the ambassadors of the hostile 
ations meet, and report the proposals to the different 
councils of their countrymen. ‘The chieftains then 
ssemble, smoke the calumet of peace, make a formal 
xchange of wampum belts, and thus definitively con- 
Jude their pacific treaty. 
Such of the Indians as wish to impress a traveller 
ith an idea of their hospitality, cause him to smoke 
he tomahawk, in the same manner as they smoke the 
alumet with their former enemies, at the cessation of 
ostilities. ‘Their tobacco is extremely pleasant, and 
rendered peculiarly mild, by an admixture of the bruis- 
ad leaves of several odoriferous plants. 

From Buffalo village, the travellers proceeded to a 
mall assemblage of houses, at the distance of about 
wo furlongs from Lake Erie. ‘The road, leading 
hither, isshaded with the most beautiful. pines and 
eech trees $ but the country is full of stagnant waters, 
nd abounds with unwholesome morasses. ‘The little 
ettlement alluded to is separated from the road by a 
uddy creek, where horsemen usually alight, and 
ake their steeds swim across, while themselves are 
erried over in a boat. On their arrival at the inn, 
ur author and his companions found that the house 
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was cqually destitute of furniture, provisions, an 
candles. Ascanty portion of milk was, however, proj 
cured from the neighbours, and, after much difficulty: 
some rice and candles were obtained from the 6) 
posite shore. Fatigue and hunger, however, hat 
$0 completely overpowered the travellers, that thew 
ate their little pittance without a murmer, and having 
wrapped themselves in their cloaks, slept contentedly 
on the floor. | 

Next morning they hastened to the place where they 
were to cross the river, and, after contemplating th 
vast extent of the lake with admiration, they embarke 
in a hired boat, and quitted the territory of the Unit. 
ed States. | 

On the Canadian shore of the lake, about twe 
miles from the ferry, stands a rough assemblage o! 
houses, distinguished by the name of Fort Erie, thougk 
it has neither a rampart, a covered way, nor any 
other work of fortification, The buildings, which a 
all block-houses are occupied by acommissary of pros 
vision, with officers, soldiers, &c. Without the prea 
Cincts of the fort, are four other buildings constructed 
in a similar manner, and inhabited by workmen, 
There is also a large store-house, belonging to the Brix 
tannic majesty. The duty of the soldiers who form th 
garrison of Fort Erie,consists in standing sentries, a 
In serving occasionally on board the vessels which bea 
long to government. The greatest part of the ammu- 
nition and provision is sent from England, and brought 
hither across the lakes. The navigation on the river} 
Niagara terminates about seven miles ‘above Lak 
Ontario. A land conveyance then continues to Chip 
peway, nine miles distant, whence boats and othe 
small vessels proceed safely to Fort Erie. | 

A garden is appropriated to the use of the soldiers 
at Fort Brie, where sich vegetables are raised as 
could not otherwise be procured, The daily allows 
ance, consisting of one pound of flour, one pound 
of salt pork, a small portion of butter, and four 
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ie government; but it is delivered out to each indi« 
dual at the rate of two pence halfpenny, which, when 
ducted ,reduccs their pay to three pence halfpenny per 
iy. Atthe end of Lake Krie, on the strait which di. 
des itfrom Lake St. Clair, stands Fort Détroit, said to 
ave been erected in the year 1740. It contains about 
ree hundred families most of whom are of French 
traction. ‘This place isin a flourishing condition, 

Having remained a short time at Fort Erie, the 
avellers embarked for Chippaway, in a vessel be« 
nging to government ; and, as they approached the 
‘and cataract of Niagara, they formed different ideas 
the interesting scene, which constitut:d one of the 
rincipal objects of their journey. The weather 
sing unfavourable, precluded them from enjoying this 
agnific spectacle at any considerable distance, but 
e rapidity of the stream soon carried them to Chip- 
uway, Whence they proceeded with the utmost im. 
utience, to the Falls, which are but one mile and a 
if distant, in a straight direction ; but the banks of 
e rivers form so many flexures, that the distance by 
e road is exactly doubled. 


The river which gradually expands itself in jts. 


vurse between Fort Erie and Chippaway, is at the 
tter place more than three miles wide ; but it is 
‘ain suddenly contracted, by which means, together 
ith the declivity of its rocky bed, the rapidity of the 
ream is greatly augmeuted. ‘To this point the coun. 
y is flat and even, but here the river is bounded on 
ther side by a range of while rocks, which consti« 
te a branch of the Allegany Mountains, and is de. 
riptively styled, ‘* the back-bone of the United. 
fates.” ‘The river now branches into two arms, one 
‘which flows along the bank formed by the rocks 
1 the right; and the other, which is the greater, 
sing separated by an island, sweeps through a bason 
stone, which it fills with much nojseand foam. At 
ngth, meeting with fresh obstructions from the 
| 


ee 
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rocks, it alters its course with increased violenc: 
and rushes, together with the right arm, dow 
a perpendicular ledge of rocks, whose height | 
estimated at one hundred and sixty feet. The 
are nearly half concave, being, in all probabi 
lity, worn out by the surprising and incessay 
impetuosity of the waters. The astonishing boc 
of water, thus precipitated from the ledge, is replace 
by the lakes Erie, St. Clair, Michigan, Haran, art 
Superior ; and by the numerous rivers which empt 
themselves into these lakes. The water ‘of the cata 
racts descends perpendicularly on the rocks. Its ce 
lour is occasionally a dark green, and sometimes 
foaming, brilliant white, displaying a thousand elé 
gant variegations, according to the state of the atmos 
phere, the height of the sun or the force of the wine 
The spray resulting from the falls frequently towe» 
above the height, and literally mingles with the clouds 
whilst the remainder, broken in its descent by frag 
ments of rocks, is in continual agitation, and casts o¢ 
shore a variety of articles, as logs of timber, boat! 
and whole trees, that have been swept along in tk 
course of the river. The noise, irregularity, and re 
pid descent of the stream continue about eight mild 
farther, and the river is not sufficiently caln to adm} 
of navigation, till it reaches Queenstown, on the we. 
side of the straights of Niagara, and nine miles distan 
from the Fails. 

The descent to the cataract is equally perilous am 
unpleasant, consisting exclusively of perpendiculd 
steps, hewn out of rocks and trees, which’have in 
great measure yielded to decay, Every object seem 
adapted to strike dismay into the heart of a travelle 
who attempts the passage, but so prevailing is curios 
ty, that men will hazard almost any danger rathe 
than leave so interesting a spot withour investigatio : 
Our author readily acknowledges, that he ventured i) 
such a manner at this spot, for the gratification of 
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curiosity, as he should have deemed highly imprudent, 
if the reward had been a splendid fortune. . 

Having reacted the foot of the stupendous cata- 
ract, at the expence of much fatigue, and many severe 
bruises, he contemplated, with uuspeakable admira- 
tion, a sort of whirlpool, the spray of which com- 
pletely wetted his clothes, though he stood at some 
considerable distance. ‘The bason itself is entirely 
hidden by the columus of foam that rise from the ca- 


taract, and mingle again with the descending stream. — 


The noise is more tremenduous than inavy other part, 
A person may here walk several paces, on detached 
pieces of rock, that le between the vast descent of 
water aud the rock, over which it is. precipitated ; but 
its motion and density intercept the free access of air 
materially, that it would be impossible to continue 
long in this situation, without being suffocated. 

It would be a fruitless exertion for any one to ate 
tempt a just description of these falls, whose wondere 
ous reality puts to flignt the most sublime kleas of ane 
ticipating faucy, and overpowers the soul of an intel. 
ligent spectator, with such enthusiastic feelings as can 
never be rightly conceived by those who have not, on 
some occasion, contemplated a similar scene, ‘These 


sensations were too lively in the breast of the duke, to_ 


be weakened by an unpleasant journey back to the 
fort, and it was not till he arrived at the house, where 
he had agreed to dine, that his thoughts were suffi. 
ciently at liberty to advert to his bruises, weariness, 
or hunger. 

--Chippaway was formerly the chief residence of 
some Indians, who now inhabit the borders of Virgie 
nia. The present village consists of a tolerable inn, 
and a small number of private houses. I'here are 
also, beside the barracks, several store-houses, some of 
which appertain to merchants, and others to the 
crown. ‘The air is rendered insalubrious by the stage 


mic fevers which annually afilict the inhabitants. 
VOL. XXIV. T 


nant water of the creek, and hence result these endes. 
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Though the ensuing morning proved extremel| 
rainy, the travellers resolved to indulge themselveg 
with another view of the Falls, and accordingly prod 
ceeded to a place called ‘lable Rock, where they stooy 
with perfect safety, in the midst of the river’s bedl 
and almost in the water: here also they enjoyed an 
uninterrupted prospect of the foaming water dashin, 
over the rapids of tie awful fall, and of the irene 
whirlpool which engulfs it. «6 Tf,» says our author 
** you would see this wonder of nature but from ong 
spot, that spot should be the ‘lable Reck ; but i 
ought to be contemplated from all sides, as your asi 
tonishment will then constantly rise, and you will bee 
hold and admire in profound silence.” a 
_ At the commencement of a thaw, enormous flakes 
of ice rush down the cataracts, without being entirely 
dashed to pieces in their descent, and are frequently 
piled up in considerable masses to half its height. | 
Some mills have been constructed in the large basors 
formed by the lett branch of the tiver, at the distance 
of one mile above the Falls. Two of these are fow 
corn, and two for the purpose of Sawing, The most 
distant of them ‘is extremely remarkable ! 
count, viz. the logs are cut into planks ; 
the Chippaway creek ; and conveyed, 
small lock, into a canal, that is formed | 
of the river, by a double row of logs fastened togee 
ther, and floating on the stream. These are secured 
by other large Qoating balks, which may be said tog 
form the basis of this artificial canal. The water herex 
retains the strength of the Current, and carries thes 
logs to the lower part of the mill, where they are lifted} 
upon the jack, by the same machinery that moves the 


on this Aga 
thrown in tox 
by means of 


within the bedt 


§ 


re than two 
saws should be employed at once in this mill. It is,, 
however, so ingeniously and judiciously constructed, 
as to admit of a great number of courses, whenevert 


there shall be au increased consumption of timber, 
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‘he corn mills are built on a similar principle. The 
iller’s dues for grinding are paid by the legislative 
ower in Upper Canada, at one twelfth; and for sawing 
mber,the dues amount to a moiety of the wood sawed, 
An iron mine has been recently discovered in the vi- 
inage of Chippaway creek, in consequence of which a 
ompany has been formed for the purpcse of workingit, 
nd erecting an iron forge in theneighbourhood,but they 
are notreduce their plan toexecution, without the per- 
ussion of government. A sulphureous spring has likes 
vise been found at afew yards distance from the banks 
ftheriver. This was soon filled up by the earth that 
rumbled from its verge, but it has lately been seen 
gain in the canal, which conveys the timber to the 
ull. Its water is prevented from mingling with that 


f the river, by a stone laid over the spring. On the . 


pproach of fire, the steam or vapour kindies, and as. 
uming the coiour of burning spirit of wine, burns 
own to thé bottom. A considerable time will, in all 
robability, elapse before it will be ascertained whee 
her the spring possesses any medicinal qualities. 
From Chippaway to New-York, the land along the 
oad is apparently good,and is frequently spotted with 
uses, which, though constructed exclusively of logs, 
re built in a better style, and more distinguished for 
heir cleanliness, than in most parts of the United 
fates, ‘Lhe grants of iand, made by government 


n this country, are mostly of a recent date; and the’ 


Teater part of the settlements have only been establish- 
d about four years. The winter only continues from 
he middle of December to the commencementof April. 
‘Qur author’s siay at Niagara being protracted be- 
ond his first intention, he employed himself during 
hat time in procuring, and committing to. paper, the 
nost interesting particulars relative to the country, 
yhich we cheerfully epitomize, for the instruction or 
musement of our readers, 
‘The British possessions in North America are divided 
nto Upperand Lower Canada. New Brunswick, and 
72 . 


a a ee 


corn for the consumption of the inhabitants ; the 


an important trade by the exchange of corn for other 
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Nova Scotia, ‘The two first, however, of these pro. 
vinces, are governed by the new constitution, whil 
the otiers retain their former mode of governments 
About one hundred miles above Moutreal, is the 
boundary between Upper and Lower Canada, they 
former of which greatly exceeds the other in extent,as, 
the western limit being undefined, it includes all th 
countries extending to the Pacific Ocean, and is bounds. 
ed co the north also by unknown countries. The pow 
pulation of Upper Canada is estimated at thirty thous. 
sand, and that of Lower Canada at one hundred and} 
forty thousand individuals, 

Yet, notwithstanding the vast extent of Canada, it 
is asserted, that it does not yielda sufficient supply of 


soldiers are supplied with flour from bngland, andl 
with salt provisions from Ircland. [be present gow 
vernor, however, boldly affirms, that Upper Canadag 
is not only capable of supplying its inhabicants, but of 
becoming a granary for Great Briain, and of creatingy 
commodities. He scems resolved to rouse the peoples 
to activity im agricultural pursuits, and seems tho 
roughly convinced that Lower Canada will imitate thes 
exanipie, and shake off her present indolence and su. 
pinity. | 

The principal settlement has been already mentions 
ed, as that of Detroit, which contains nune but French 
familics, and is chiefly situated on a tract of land that 
is to be ceded to the Americans. The other settle 
ments are, a Considerible colony, that coasts the river 
from Fort Krie to Newark ; sore plantations on the 
creeks, which run inio Lake Onvario : toe beginning 


of a setlement in York ; and taai ot Kingston, which! 
skirts the river St. Lawrence to tie limits of Lower 
Canada. | 

Upper Canada is exempt from all taxes, except a 
duty on wine, and another for tavern licenses. ‘The 
whole amount of the public revenue is nine hnundreé 
pounds sterling ; out of this are paid the salaries 0: 
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the secretaries and the speaker of the house of repre- 
Sentatives; the remainder is applied to. the discharge 
of such expenses as are required, by local circum. 
stances, for the maintenance and service of society. 

The quarter-sessions are held regularly in every 
district ; and four sessions are held annually by the 
justices of the high court of judicature, in the town 
where the governor resiies. hey also go on circuits, 
in the different districts, once a year. Judges for the 


districts sit at shorter interva's, to determine all petty , 


causes ; and the jurisdiction exercised by the justices 
of peace is much the same as in the mother country. 
Appeals may be made from the decision of the high- 
court of judicature, to a tribunal, composed of the 
governor and two members of the executive council. 
The governor also forms, with the concurrence of an 
assistant, acourt of chancery, for the adjustment of 
causes relative to orphans, wills, intestate heirs, &c. 
The division of the province into counties, is 
purely military, relating entirely to the enlisting, com- 
pletieg, and assembling of the militia. Every male 


inhabitant is accounted a militia-man, from the age of © 


sixteen to sixty. If he does not enlist at the usual 
time, he is compelled to pay a fine of four dollars ; 
and both commissioned officers and subalterns are 
fined, if they neglect to join their regiments when the 
militia are assembled. lu time of peace. the quakers, 
tunkers, and baptists, pay twenty shillings a year, aud 
during war, five pounds sterling, for an exemption 
from military service. A portion of these fines and 
ransoms.is taken, to pay the adjutant-general of the 
militia, and the remainder is disposed of according to 
the discretion of the governor. 

__Every expence attendant on the civil and military 
administration of Upper and Lower Canada is paid by 
England. The sum total, including the money given 
to the Indians, amounts, for Upper Canada, to the 
um of one hundred thousand pounds ; about sixty 
Bousend pounds are appropriated to the Indians, 
4 . tgs 
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including the pay of the principal and ‘under agents, , 
interpreters, &c. This sum deducted, all the: 


other expences occasioned by the Indians, con-> 
sists in presents, as muskets, tomahawks, ammunition, | 
knives, mirrors, blankets, rings, hats, buckles, and) 
rum, the latter of which is the most considerable. 
Dering our author’s residence in this country he) 
had an opportunity of seeing some of the Indians of! 
the Toscarora nation, who came on a congratulatory | 
visit to the governor, ‘They are represented as being | 
covered with rags of every description, painted in the 
strangest manner, and decorated with a profusion of | 
horse-nair and feather ornaments. | Some were dress- 
edin Kuropean habits, others had fixed laced hats up. 
on their heads ; and others wore nu other covering 
than was required by decency, but these were painted 
from head to foot. ‘ Itis,” says our traveller, * in 
the manner of painting themselves, that their genius is 
particularly displayed. ‘They generally prefer the 
harshest colours, and contrast them with the utmost 
absurdity, painting one leg white, the other green, or 
black ; the body yellow or brown ; the eyes of difs, 
ferent colours ; and the face full of black or red spots. 
In their ears and noses they wear rings of the most 
varied forms and colours, and each individual is fure | 
nished with a small looking-glass, which he frequently | 
consults, with as much prideand anxiety as the most) 
finished coquette.” ‘Their most elegant garment is a. 
white shirt, with long sleeves, worn over their custo-| 
mary apparel ; many of them are adorned with chaing ‘ 
and silver bracelets, and they always exhibit as many | 
silver buckles as their circumstances will permit. | 
These poor people, since their acquaintances with | 
the colonists, have been. so. unhappily addicted to) 
an immoderste use of rum, that their strength has | 


been gradually enervated, their lives shortened, and. 
the children of recent marriages observed to be weak) 
and unhealthy. li 

Directly opposite to the fort, on the other side of 
the river, stands the town of Newark, consisting of 
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about one hundred well-constructed and handsome 
houses ; one of them, in particular, attracted our au- 
thors notice, who observes, that notwithstanding it 
consists entirely of joiner’s work,-it really possesses a 
considerable share of elegance. The court, yard, and 
garden, are surrounded with handsome painted raile 
ings ; the house itself is embellished in the best style ; 
and the garden is kept in excellent order. The pre~ 
sent proprietor, who is a lieutenant-colonel in the fifth 
regiment, procures labourers from his regiment, at 
the rate of ninepence per day for each man. By this 
method, he is clearing an estate of five thousand acress 
which have been granted him, and thirty-nine, which 
belong to the king, have been assigned him by the 
governor, till he shall be necessitated to demand them 
again. | 

On the right bank of the river, opposite Newark, 
stands Fort Niagara, which has been recently 
Strengthened with some new works, for its prot-c. 
tion on the side of the lake and the river. 11 wag 
originally constructed three miles nearer the Falls,but 
was afterwards transferred to the spot where it stands 
at present. All the buildings, within the precincts of 
the fort, are built of stone; and, though it could not 
be expected to withstand a regular attack for any 
length of time, yet the besiegers would indisputably 
capture it at the expence of a heavy loss. The garrison 
consists of thirty artillerymen and eight companies of 
tle fifth regiment. 

The taste for political and other intelligence is less. 
prevalent in Upper Canada than in the United States. 
One weekly newspaper only is printed at Newark,and, : 
were it not for the support afforded by government, 
the sale of the papers would not refund the proprietor 
for one fourth of his expence. The newspaper press is 
occasionally employed in printing the orders and n0« 
tices issued by the governor, and the several acts of 
the legislature. 3 
_ The established religion is the Episcopal, anda 
Seventh part of the lands is appropriated to the main- 


the king of England, He likewise discla.med al | 
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tenance cf the clergy. = In Detroit, however, there are | 
great a nun ber of Roman Catholics, and several fami-- 
Kies of quakers, ‘uukers, and baptists are scattered | 
through tie province. | 

Among a variety of excursions taken by our aus» 
thor, in the environs of Neryhall, was one that led 
him to cne of the Tuscarora Villages. ts appearances 
was wreiciued and dirty in the extreme, but the ine 
habitants were painted and dressed in their best mane 
ner, expecting a visit from the governor. On hig. 
arrival he entered a booth, covered with open brane, 
ches, before the door of the chieftain’s hut, on which 
the IEng'ish colours were hoisted; the Indians seated. 
themsclves, with their pipes, on semicircular benches Hf 
the young men either sat at the end, or stood leaning’ 
upon the rai’s, while our traveller and his friends occ 
cupied the centre of the semicircle, avd the womcn 
and children were kept at a distance. ‘The governor 
now addressed the Indians, through the medium of an 
interpreter, warning them to beware of the Americang,, 
and exhorting them to repose implicitly on the; 
strength and benevolence of their gocd father, meaning 


particclar negociations with the Senecas, who, by a 
recent visit, nad given some cause of uneasiness to 
the Tuscaroras, and concluded with such complimenfs, 
and assurances as he deemed most congenial with) 
their fears and their vanity. His harangue, howevery, 
was heard, without calling forth any particular sympe, 
toms of satisfaction on the part of the Indians, who,, 
either from habit or a studied dissinulation, always} 
conceal their real impressions with the utmost care upe} 
on such an occasion. i 

Returning in the governor’s boat to Naryhall, our} 
author cortinued there till the 10th of July, when he 
embarked at Kirgston, in one of the cutters, which. 
compose the naval force on the Jake. ‘The wind 
proved tolerably favouralle, and after a pleasant 
passage of forty eight-hours, they arrived at Quent 
bay, which stretches fifty miles into the country, an 
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hose banks are said to be cultivated for a consider. 
ble distance. The country in this part assumes 
cheerful aspect, the variegated verdure of the corn- 
elds enriches the prospect attracts the eye, and de- 
shts the mind ; and the habitations are built nearer 
» each other than in any of the recent settlements 
ready described as appertaining to Upper Canada. 
n the back ground is the city of Kingston, seated on 

bay of the same name, and containing about one 
undred and thirty houses. In the immediate vici- 
age of the city the ground rises gradually, and seems 
» form an amph’ theatre of cleared lands, though they 
ave not yet received the benefits of cultivation. All 
ue ,houses stand on the northern bank of the bay, 
nd are all nearly uniform in appearance, execpt a 
tone building, called the barracks, which is surround- 
d with palisadoes, and distinguished by the elevation 
f the British flag. On the opposite bank are the 
uildings belonging to the naval force, the wharfs,and 
he dwelling houses of such as belong to that departs 
vent. ‘Lhe travellers landed at Port Royal, which is 

ppropriated exclusively to the vessels of his Britan- 
ic majesty; aSeparate harbour and road being used 
yy the merchantmen. 

The town of Kingston, which is at present the most 
ronsiderable place ia the middle district of Upper Ca- 
yada, is certainly inferior to Newark, though it may 
yossvss rather more buildings than that town. Most 
of the habitations are either log-houses, or ill-cone 
tructed and unsightly dwellings of joiner’s work. No 
ourt-house, prison, or town-liall, has yet been erecte 
od ; and even the few houses which are cecupied by 
nerchants of the greatest note, are rough and tasteless 
structures. 

The adjacent district yields a sufficiency of corn for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, and about three 
or four thousand bushels annually, which are convey 


are sometimes sent to the other parts of Canada; and 


ed down the river to the merchants, who purchase it on 
accouut of the government. Large quantities of peas 


| 
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Other crop. Cheese and butter are only made in such 


‘New-York, or Lower Canada, and cost tiree ‘dollars 


ie Zo there is no regular market at Kingston, the ias| 


ah: 
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in the course of the year preceding that of our author’? 
visit, one thousand barrels of salt pork were sent t 
Quebeck, at the rate of eighteen dollars per barrel. 
The progress of clea'ing the woodlands is the same 
in the neighbourhovod of Kingston as in all othey 
parts of America. ‘Lhe cleared ground is harrowe 
two, three, or four years successively, during whicl 
time it is sown with wheat, It is then ploughed, and 
cither oats or peas are sown ; these are ogain sucéeeda 
ed by wheat, and thus the husbandman proceeds at. 
coiding to che common routine, In this state th 
Jand will generally produce from twenty to thirty, 
bushels per acre. ‘The climate is admirably suited to 
the imprudent or covetous farmers, as they incur a 
risk i! their grain be not speedily housed. Tae sky ig 
seluom entirely overcast, It never is known to pain 
Dut during thunder storms, which are of no long com 
tinuance ; and it is but very rarely that a day passesy 
without the earth being cheered by the prolific beams 
of the sun. | 
Though the cattle are not remarkably fine, they are 
exiremely numerous, and generally free from all 
contagious distempers. The best oxen are procured,, 
at the rate of eighty dollars a yoke, from Connecticut. 
Cows may be procured, either from the state of New 
York or Canada ;_ the former cost about twenty, and 
the latter fifteen dollars per head. In the summer 
Season, the cattle are permitted to range in the woodg,, 
but during the six months of winter they are fed with) 
dry fodder, consisting of the straw of rye, wheat, ort 
peas, and hay. ‘The meadows will commonly yield) 
about iour thousand pounds of hay per acre, but no} 


® 


quantities as are deemed adequate to tue consumption 
of the farmers'and their familics, as there is no ready) 
market for its disposal, Sheep are here seen in great. 
numbers. ‘They are usually purchased at the state of 
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abitants are obliged to provide themselves with fresh 
rovisious in the best manner they are able; some= 
mes, however, they cannot be procured upon any 
rms. Fire-wood is brought in sledges, during the 
inter, from the banks of the river and the adjacent 
Jands, and is sold at one dollar a cord. 

Some schools are established in the district, but their 
umber is very inconsiderable. The children are ine 
ructed in reading and writing, for one dollar a 
onth, One of the masters taught Latin, but he has 
uitted his situation, without being succeeded by a 
erson of equal erudition. The district contaiss no 
aupers ; poors rates are, therefore, consequently une 
nown to the inhabifan's, 

The nearest regular Indian habitations belong to the 
lohawks, and are situated at the distance of forty 
les from Kingston, Tiere are also some villages of 
1¢ Missasegas at a similar distance. Some itinerant 
ibes of this nation are incessantly wandering over 
ie banks of the lake ; passing a few nights in one 
lace, and a few in another ; crossing the river on the 
mits of the United States ; and stopping occasionally 
theislands, Fishing and hunting compose their 
le employments. Their persons are extrrmely filthy, 
id their aspect stupid. ‘They are described as a pil- 
ring, wicked race ; and areail addicted to inebriety, 
ithout excepting either the women or childres. 
heir conical huts are simply constructed of a few 
ight props, and covered with the bark of soft 
rch, : 

Finding it impossible to procure a passport for 
ower Canada, our traveller and his companions were 
ccommodated with a barge, asd proceeded, with ail 
sible dispatch, to Oswego, ihe ony setdement on 
é banks of the lake, between Kings on and Niagara, 
cepting Great Sudus, which has been recently ese’ 
blished, and will, in all probability, be crowned 


ae a 


ith prosperity, ‘Lhe fort is much dilapidated, but 
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one of the fortifications, which is keptin tolerable re 
pair, might serve as a citadel, in case of an attack, 
defend the other works. The garrison consisis of t¢ 
officers and thirty men, under wiiose protection a cug 
tomhouse officer searches every vessel that passes u 
and down the river... The gardens in the Vicinage ¢ 
the fort are numerous and beawtiful. Both the la 
and the river afford an abundant supply of fish, an} 
the chace is always productive of plenty of game. Thi 
officers are consequintly at no loss for provision 
though they are generally discontented with the plac 
which they distinguish by the appellation of Botany 
Bay. 

After a stay of three days at Oswego, embarked i 
an American vessel, and proc.aded till they came to 
place within two miles of the Falls, where the naviga 
tion is intercepted. Here they halted at a house 
where they were accommodated with some salt pork 
and rum, and some indifferent beds, which excessiy 
fatigue rendered sufficiently comfortable. 

The height of the Oswego fall is about ten feet, ana 
the width of the river is nearly one furlong. Thi 
prospect is by no means destitute of charms, as a breall 
in the bed of rocks, from which the river precipitate 
itself, and the irregularity of the form, produceastri 
ing effect. | | 

After the vessel had passed the Rapids, and reach) 
ed the place where the navigation recommences, th 
travellers returned on board, and pursued their voy 
age to the Three Rivers Point; the name of an in 
teresting spot, where the Oswego river joins the Onon 
dago, which, proceeding from the small lakes, change 
its appellation, and assumes that of Oneida, Fe 

Three Rivers Point is one of the’most. unhealth 
spots in America, and at present contains but ont 
habitation, though our author seems inclined to think 
that it will eventually become the site of a consider 
ble town. At the house, which is distinguished by 
the name of an inn, every persom was indisposed! 
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he landiord had but recently recovered from the ague ; 
lis wife was confined to her bed by the same disorder ; - 
is were also his children and servants; and a hand- 
ome young woman, who suckled an infant of twe 
nonths old, which proved to be the unfortunate off- 
pring of ker affection fora worthless young man, 
who, under a premise of marriage, had drawn her 
rom the paths of virtue, and afterwards abaudoned 
ier to ignominy and remorse. AjJl these persons lay 
ll in the apartment where the passengers were to dine 
ind sleep, and which was, in fact, the only room ia 
he house. ‘The open air was cousequently preferable 
o such a wretched accommodation, and the strangers 
nutually agreed to form a little encampment on the 
banks of the river, and supply the want of beds by 
Wrapping themselves up respectively in their blankets. 

This plan was reduced to execution, and our author 
nad just resigned his powers to the refreshing influence 
of sleep, when ‘he was suddenly roused by the landlord, 
who imagining, from some particulars in the course of 
he day, that he was a physician, earnestly requested 
hat he would get up, and give some assistance to the 
young woman, who was in great danger; he added, 
‘hat some medicines had been left for her, eight days 
ago, by the doctor, but that it was now all used, and 
fer disorder was more violent than ever. The duke 
issured his host that he had no pretensions to the title 
of doctor, with which he was saluted; but the other 
was totally regardless of his affirmation, and insisted 
vn his hastening to the relief of the dying woman. Our 
1uthor recollecting some James’s powder, that was 
‘ortunately contained in his saddle-bag, and finding, 
on his approach to the bed of the invalid, that she reale 
y was in extreme danger, resolved on giving a dose in 
this desperate circumstance. He had lost the printed 
lirection, which specified the proper quantity; but, 
as an immediate application was absolute necessary, 
and as any sign of irresolution might have lessened the 
tonfidence reposed in him by his patient, he gave her 
VOL, AXLY. y 


sonin charge, but a girl of fourteen, who was piously 


Brompton. | 
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twenty grains iu a glass of Madeira, which, at the ex: 
piration of four hours, produced the most beneficié 
effects, Next morning he administered ten grair 
more, and, leaving a third dose to be taken as ocex: 
Sion might require, he departed, accompanied by-thi 
fervent blessings of the young woman, who kissed hi 
hands and cloathes with the most fervent gratitude 
and could scarcely consent to let him go, It set 
that this poor creature had been thrown into convul 
sions by the rough. and unmanly behaviour of her se 
ducer, who happened to callattheinn, and aggravate: 
his former crime by his unkindness in her present for 
Jorn condition, On his return to Philadelphia, thi 
duke was informed that he had exceeded the prope 
dose by thirteen grains in this case; but he had th 
consolation of knowing that the woman’s life was caved 
Whereas, in all probability a strict observance of thi 
printed direction might have proved incficacious. 
Resuming their voyage, the travellers proceeded te 
Fort Brompton, a recent Structure, surrounded witl 
palisadoes, at the entrance of Lake Oneida. The prop 
prietor of the house was absent, and had left no perr 


employed in nursing a little brother who was sic 
Her svlicitude in this tender task was truly affecting; 
and she exerted herself to the best of her abilities, foo 
the accommodation of the Strangers, but no provisions 
were to be procured, except a few small potatoes. Ax 
Jength, however, some Indians who were encam pet 
on the opposite bank, crossed the river, and present. 
ed them witha large pike, which they had caught with 
aharpoon, 

Lhe sailors were so completely worn out with fa- 
tigue, that for some time they refused to proceed t 
Rotterdam, ten miles farther up the lake ; but. they 
ultimately changed their resolution, when they observ. 
ed the poor supply of provisions that was to be had i 


Rotterdam is aninfant settlement, on the borders 
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? the county of Herkemer, and consists of about 
venty houses. It was founded about tea months be- 
re our author’s arrival, by an opulent Dutch mere 
hant, who honoured it with the name of his native 
ity, and who has formed another settlement on Little 
almon Creek, two miles farther from Lake Ontario. 
[e has made a road between these settlements, and 
as expended some considerable sums of money in the 
onstruction of dams for two mills. The present set- 
ers have arrived from Albany and New England. 
rovisions are scarce, and consequently dear; and tha 
ihabitants seem to be greatiy afflicted with fevers. 

Lake Oneida is twenty-eight miles long, and from 
ve to six miles broad. Exclusive of one. farm-house, 
rected by a wealthy Dutchman, its banks are totally 
estitute of buildings. Towards the north the country 

3 level, and stretches out into immense forests, and 
mn the south it rises gradually for about twelve miles, 
vhen a range of mountains, running parallel to the 
ake, bounds the prospect. A few miles from the 
hore, on the south-east bank, is the Indian village 
Yneida, inhabited by a tribe, whose numbers are said 
0 increase rapidly, and with whom agriculture has ate 
ained to a considerable degree of perfection. 
~ Happening to meet with some company from Al- 
any, thetravellers stoptat Wood Creek, where they 
lined on some biscuits and potatoes, and were obliged 
‘o send three miles for some water that was potable. 
fhe evening proved extremely unpleasant, as they 
were greatly annoyed by swarms of marangouins, and 
other small gnats, which infest the banks of the creek. 

Wood Creek is the small stream of Lake Oneida. It 
iS scarcely sixteen yards broad at its mouth, and higher 
up itis contracted to half that space. The distance 
feos its source to the mouth is estimated at forty miles, 
but this distance is trebled by a continued serpentine 
winding. It seems thata plan is in agitation to construct 
acanal which may cut off several “of these meanders, 
still retain a part of the present channel, This 
U2 
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sluggish stream has probably dciived its appelfatioy 
from the great number of trurks of trees which decay 
im the water, and impede the navigation, Through 
out the whole course of this creek it receives no othe 
waters than those of Canada Creck, which discharges 
but a small quantity during the greatest part of th: 
year. In the spring, however, it rises to such 
height, that the trees which hung ever the vessel, ai 
the time of our author’s passage, are then covered tt 
80 extraordinary a degree, that the same vessel migh' 
pass over them without observing the least vestige o 
their existence. 
On the arrival of vessels at Canada Creek, they ary 
‘unloaded, to pass nine or ten miles farther on, whil! 
the cargoes are carried in waggons, and the passens 
gers are left to travel according to their inclination o) 
ability. 
The whole tract of country laved by the Mohawll 
river, is called Fort Stanwix, from a fort erected fo) 
the protection of the communication between the twe 
ends of the river. The travellers halted on the spoo 
where Wood Creek ceases to be navigable, and enterr 
ed an inn that was full of persons indisposed with th) 
ague. ‘This part of the country is extremely unhealthy; 
and few travellers arrive here, who have escaped tha 
tainted air and the contagion which prevails in the diss 
trict of Genessee. The land on the Mohawk rive: 
costs five dollars an acre, and the settlers in the townt 
ship, which has been recently formed, come uel 
from Connecticut. Among these are many Episco 
palians, Methodists, and Baptists; but the greate: 
part are Presbyterians. As no church has yet been 
built in the country, divine service is performed it 
private houses, and tolerably well attended, though 
Owing to the want of preachers, it frequently Consist 
of nothing more than a few prayers, that are ofered uj 
by some members of the congregation. | 
The navigation of the Mokawk river is tolerably 
good, as vessels may pass wiih facility even in those 
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arts where the channel is obstructed with trees, ~ It 
aceives the waters of several small crecks and springs, 
nd the adjacent soil grows better in proportion to its 
istance from the source of the stream. The settles 
ents are also pretty numerous, about ten miles from 
‘ort Stanwix, oneither bank ; and a communication 
kept up between them by means of wooden bridges. 

Arrived at Sciuylertown, the most considerable se 
ement seen by our author since his departure from — 
Vilksbarre. Though this tract of country was first 
ecupied in 1785, it is already well inhabiied, and the 
nd, which might then be purchased for a few pence, 
ow sells for nineteen or twenty dollars per acre, not 
nly in the immediate vicinage of the town, but at the 
istance of fifteen miles from it, heland is jastly pro. 
ounced excellent,as it yields from twenty-five to thirs 
y bushels of grain per acres The majority of the set- 
lers are colonists from New England, who, at the 
ime of the duke’s visit, were busily employed in gete 
ing in their harvest, which exhibited a striking and 
ruly-glorious picture of rural prosperity. 

The town contains two churches, a court-house, 2 
rison, and one hundred and fifty houses, many of 
hich are well constructed. It is the chicf town in 
he county of Herkemer, whose population is estimate 
dat twenty-five thousagd five hundred and twenty. 
hree souls. ‘The taxes are too insignificant to ree 
uire mention. ‘The roads are extremely good, and 
he circumjacent country is truly delightful. Caitle 
re reared with great success, and fregh meat may be 
urchased, at all times, for about sixpence a pound,.* 
“he land is well cleared, healthful, and finely water- 
d, and an impartial spectator must of necessity pros 
ounce it one of the most pleasant and fertile parts in 
he United States. : 
Tf the country in the environs of Schuylertown ig 
eautiful, the German Flats are still more so, and 
ave attained a just celebrity, through all America, 
m account of their richness and abundant fei tility, 
‘ us 
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The fruitful soil is from fifteen to twenty feet in deptht 
and the eminences, which bind the low lands, arg 
equally Juxuriant, being cultivated up to their very sung 
mits, and crowned with delightful pastures. The stap 
commodity of the country 1s wheat; but maize, buck 
wheat, gourds, and water melons, are also raised wit 
equal success. ‘The form of the fields, the expandini 
banks of the river, and the irregularities of the grouncé 
vhich occasionally exhibit the most elegant vales 
majestic mountains, combine to form an interestin 
prospect pretty spotted with buildings of various ap 
pearances. ‘The right bank of the river may be said t 
form an uninterrupted village, of considerable deptt 
to an extent of nearly fifteen miles. Germans a 
Dutchmen were the first settlers on thisrich and pié 
turesque tract, and numerous familics still continue t 
arrive from Hollandand Germany, as well as from othe 
European countrics. The families of the origins: 
planters have retained the German language and rh 


ners, but their speech is not exclusively that of t 
district. The climate is excessively hot, and the su 
remains a considerable time above the horizon. Ow 
author observes that he found the heat very oppressive 
and informs us that Fahrenheit’s thermometer, place¢ 
in the shade, generally stood at ninety-three degrees.. 
At the distance cf seven miles from the Germas 
Flats are the Little Falls, which again impede tht 
navigation, and occasion a land carriage of three quar! 
ters of a mile. ‘These fallsare in reality no other thay 
violent rapids, occasioned by several irregular rocks 
which contract the channel of the stream. The adj 
cent country, for about two miles, on each side 
the rapids, is sandy, swampy, and full of rocks ; but 
when this vein of stone is passed, the country agat 
bursis on the view, in all the glory of matchless fé 
cundity, The town of Little Falls contains about fift 
well-built habitations, and two mills have been erecte: 
on the rapids, ove for the purpose of sawing timber 
and ihe other for grinding corn, | 
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Passing some other German settlements, proceeded 
flo Skenectady, the end of their navigation. This 
settlement was originally formed, in the year 1662, 
by Brabanters; but, since that period. the majority 
of colonists have arrived from New England. The 
ferritory of Skenectady comprises one hundred and 
twenty-eight square miles, two thirds of which are 
already cleared. The best lands yield from twenty-five 
ty thirty bushels of wheat per acre, and those of an in- 
ferior quality from twelve to fifteen. In regard to 
agricultural operations, winter may be said to continue 
from November till April. The climate is salubrious, — 
and the population of the township is estimated at 
three thousand five hundred individuals. Most of the 
inhabitants are Episcopalians: there is, however, a 
church in the town for German Lutherans, and ano- 
ther for Presbyterians. | 

Skenectady is the fronticr town of the county of 
Albany, towards’ Montgomery, and is the emporium 
for the provision which comes down the Mohawk 
river, designed for Albany; and for the merchandise 
which is exported from the stores at Albany, to seve-. 
ral countries intersected by the Mohawk and other 
streams, as far as the district of Genessee. 

As our author and his companions were anxious to 
proceed, with all possibleexpedition, to Albany, they 
accepted the offer of a stable-keeper, who engaged to 
carry them thither the same night, though it was al. 
ready late. ‘They accordingly ascended his waggon, 
and proceeded for about four miles, when they were 
informed, by their deceitful driver, that it was impos- 
sible to proceed any farther till the ensuing morning, 
‘Though severely chagrined at their disappointment, 
they were compelled to submit to necessity, and to 
take up their night’s. lodging at a wretched, country 
inn, Next morning they resumed their journey, and, 
after proceeding for about three hours, through a satu 
‘dy, uninteresting country, they reached Albany, one 
of the most ancient settlements in North Americas 
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Albany was first occupied in the year 1660, and the: 
incorporation of the town took place in 1686. Our: 
author observes that a history of the city may be found 
in every description of the United States, and theres. 
fore he passess it over in silence, contenting himself 
with the following concise and interesting remarks. 

The situation of “Albany is one hundred and sixty~. 
five miles distant from New York. It has a en may 


ent harbour, where ships of eighty tons burden may 
lie in security; and its trade is very considerable, ex 
tending, in an easterly direction, as far as cultivation! 
expands. The exports chiefly consist in timber, pote. 
ash, pearl-ashes, manufactured goods, potatoes, and! 
all species of grain. The trade is carried on in ninety’ 
vessels, of which forty-five belong to the inhabitants; 
of the town, and the rest to New York and other: 
places. ‘They aré in gencral of seventy tons burden, 
and commonly make ten voyages in a year, which, on, 
a computation of the freights outwards and homewards, 
produce a total of one hundred and twenty-six thou-. 
sand tons of shipping for the trade of Albany; and as. 
the neat proceeds of a voyage amount, upon an aver- 
age, to one hundred dollars, the profit of one ship, 
for the whole year, may be estimated at a thousand. 
dollars. : 
The population of Albany is computed at six thou- 
sand individuals, one third of whom are slaves. The: 
old houses are built on the Dutch plan, with the gable 
end towards the street, the pyramidal part rising in’ 
steps, and terminating in achimney, that is commonly 
decorated with iron figures. All the habitations, 
however, which have been constructed within the last 
ten years, are in the English style and tolerably com- 
modious. . A bank has been recently instituted, cons 
sisting of six hundred shares, of four hundred dollars 
each, and there are churches appropriated to the use 
of Episcopalians, Methodists, German Protestants, — 
Presbyterians, and Dutch Lutherans. ‘| 
The revenue of the city is said te amount to thirty. 
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ve thousand dollars annually, asum which arises 
rom a considerable portion of land in the adjacent 
ountry, and the sale of the quays on the river, with 
small ground rent that is irredeemable. ‘The senate, 
tthe time of our author’s researches, consisted of: 
eung men, who scemed rather anxious to enrich than 
o embetiish their city. 

At a small distance from the town are several manu« 
actories, aud mils for mustard, starch, cocoa, to- 
acco, &c. There are likewise tan-yards, paper, oil, 
ud fulling mills, in the cireuimjacent country, and 
abourers may be procured in abundance for four shil- 
ings and sixpence per day, except during harvest, 
when they refuse to work for less than seven shillings. ‘ 

Twonew towns, distinguished by the names of. Troy 
nd New City, have been lately erected on the north. 
rn bank of the river, a few miles above Alban 
[hey have already raised thems:lves to a considerable 
legree of importance, and employ near thirty vessels 
nthe same trade as Albany. ‘lhe towns contain a 
olerable number. of shops, and the merchants, who 
vave fixed their habitations in these mew settlements, 
lave every prospect of abundant prosperity. 

‘The journey from Skenectady to Saratoga was ren 
dered unpléasant by the excessive heat of the weather, 
but our author expresses himself highly. satisfied with 
the sight of a place where the independance of America 
was ultimately sealed. It seems that ithe house in which 
he met with the most hospitable reception, stands ex- 
actly on the spot where this interesting occurrence 
took place, and he observes that the place remains 
precisely the same as it then was, excepting that the 
bushes are grown up, which were then cut down im 
front of the hostile armies. 

Labourers may be here procured in abanionee at 
the rate of three shillings per day, if they are wanted ; 
but, as almost every inhabitant retains a certain num. 
ber of Negroes in his service, the daily labour is 
commonly performed without such assistance. 

‘The banks of the northern branch of Hudson river, 


” 
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between Saratoga and Albany, have been long occt 
pied, and the country, lying more backward, is wee 
settled, from five to thirty miles in depth. The inha 
bitants are chiefly natives of New England and Cor 
necticut, Theland is generally good, and the duks 
noticed several estates of five hundred cultivated acre 
on the banks of the river. The prospect from thi 
northern branch is truly delightful, as the mountai 
which bound the stream, without contracting its cha 
nel, are almost universally clothed with luxuriant fiel 
of corn. 

On the journey to Saratoga, our author passed thi 
new bridge, erected on the spot whence the Cohoe: 
falls are scen to the greatest advantage. It is con 
structed of timber, and rests on stone pillars, at thi 
distance of five and twenty or thirty feet from eack 
other. Its length is upwards of three hundred and sixtyy 
six yards, and it is eight yards wide. The perp 
dicular height of the falls is estimated at fifty feet, ana 
the width of the river is about one furlong. There ii 
not, however, at present, suflicient water to suppor 
the falls; and, though they exhibit a fine view, it can 
not be justly. pronounced strikingly romantic. ‘Th 
rocks, which form this cataract, consist of an argil 
laceous schistus, some parts of which may easily be pul 
verized, while others are harder, and resemble basalt 
Between the falls and Albany, the soil of the mouns 
tains consists of hard clay, mingled with a species o 
slate. On his return from Saratoga, our author cross 
ed the northern branch of the Mohawk river, by Half 
moon, in order to gratify his curiosity with a view 
the two new towns already mentioned, under the ap 
pellations of New City and Troy. He observes tha 
the houses are numerous, well constructed, and gene! 
rally supplied with shops. ‘The inns are excellent! 
and an activity prevails, through every part, thang, 
truly charming. 

Having satisfied his curiosity with a view of Albany. 
and the adjacent country, he resumed his j journey, It) 
a public stage waggon, and, crossing Hudson’s rivers 
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roceeded, across a mountainous country, to Stephen- 
wn, and thence to Lebanon, which possesses a mi- 
eral spring, and is pleasantly embosomed, in the 
idst of an amphitheatre of hills that are cloathed with 
asturage to their very summits. The view of the low 
rounds, spotted with villages, and chequered with 
rtile fields, is extremely pleasing ; but the duke was 
y much indisposed, at his arrival, with the ague, that 
e was compelled to creep into bed, and to renounce 
hatever interesting objects might be contained in the 
lace or its environs. | 

Next morning being Sunday, when American stages 
re not permitted to travel, he visiteda society, whose 
ttlement was about four miles distant from the inn, 
nd who are distinguished by the appellation of Shak. 
‘s. Had he not been indisposed, on the preceding 
yening, he might have witnessed their customary eme 
loyments; and, in all probability, might have ob- 
lined some important intelligence, respecting their 
rigin, regulations, mode of agriculture, distribution 
f their common property, &c. But he was now 
bliged to content himself with a survey of their vil- 
ges, the interior of their houses, their gardens, and 
xeir public worship, and to rely, for information, 
pon the veracity of his landlord and another person, 
ho affirmed that they were perfectly aquainted with 
1€ society. 7 . | 

‘All the members are said to work for the benefit of 
1e society, and to receive clothes and provisions from 
1e chief elder, who is elected from his brethren, and 
vested with an unlimited authority. Subordinate 
verseers are likewise established over all classes, each 
f whom possesses a different degree of power, and who 
eliver all accounts to their superior, and transmit his 
rders to the people, ina regular gradation. It would 
e deemed a flagrant offence to address the chief elder 
ut through the mediation of thesemen; and if evena 
ranger, who is totally ignorant of their laws, should 
lance to transgress, he would assuredly be censured 


"* 


saddles, whips, shoes, nails, cabinet work, and a ¥ 
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severely, Celibacy is strictly enjoined by this soc t 
and if married persons are desirous of becoming mep 
bers, they are compelled to renounce each other solem 
ly. If they have children, these become the comm 
property of the brethren. Itistrue, indeed, the membe 
do not bind themselves by vow ; but, in strict adhe 
ence to their tenets, the men and women live in sem 
rate apartments ; and if, as sometimes happens, thi 
pay a temporary homage to the laws of nature and | 
God, they aresubjected to a severe corporal punishmer 
‘Lhe village contains several shops, where cloth, gaug 


riety of other articles, are fabricated or exposed — 
sale. The women are employed in such business as 
deemed the most suitable for their sex and abilities, a 


4 

such of the commodities as are not easily vended in tt 
i » neigt ; “Lin Se 
village are sent to the neighbouring towns. The em 


Jation among the brethren is very great, and they ; 
possessed of a considerable property, the amor 
of which is known only to the chief elder, ‘(hi 
were described to the duke asa good-natured, hone 
set of people, who are peaceable neighbours, faitht 
workmen, moderate in their charges, and ‘punctual 
their engagements. With respect to their dey tion 
he speaks from actual observation. ‘oe 

The place where they hold their mecting is a Na 
about seventy feet long, and fifty broad. It is lig nt 
by eighteen windows ; furnished with benches and ty 
fire-places. The interior is overlaid with plaister 
Paris; the window frames and wooden ornaments 
painted blue, and the benches red. The doors, 
which the men and women enter, ‘are in one of 1 
Jong sides. On our traveller’s arrival they were ¢ 
ready assembled, some sitting on th benches, but tt 
greater part standing. The chief elder was se d ¢ 
posite the door, nearly in the centre, sad ace k 
tween the doors was appropria oto angers, 'T! 
dress of the men consisted of a blue coat, a blac 
waistcoat, and blue and white spotted pastaloor 
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That of the women consisted of along, white gown, 
z petticoat, a spotted apron, & square, plaited 
handkerchief, and a plain cap, tied under the chin. 
‘ach woman. held in her hand a blue and white hand. 
thief ; and they ail stood, likethe men, with their 
folded, their eyes fixed on the ground, their head 
itforward, and every feature strongly marked with 
cl rracteristic stupidity. : 
fer the most profound silence had been observed 
me time, all the members arose from their seats, 
a signal of the chief elder, and men apd women 
sd two distinct rows, opposite to cach other, in 
ofa fan, the central point of which was occupied 
their superior, These rows opened towards the 
ners of the hall, and their position was so attentively 
udied, that they were along time, before they began 
move, in considering where to put theirfeet. After 
lence of several minutes, during which the hands 
aces of several members were violently convulsed, 
eir knees and legs shook and trembled, the chief 
sr made a second signal, which threw them all upon 
ir knees. In afew minutes they résumed their | 


- 


ii silenced by another signal. ‘The position was 
w changed, the men pulled off \their coats, hung 
hem up by their hats, and appeared in their shirt 
Jeeves, tied with black ribband. Men and women 
‘drew up in nine or ten separate ranks, facing the chief 
- elder, and commenced a second chaunt, which was 
gather more melodious than the former, as the females 
part. This chaunt was no sooner begun, 
nen bers started into a sort of dance, mak- 
ing a spring and a bow forwards, then backwards, 
forwards, to the right, to the left, &c. ‘until their st 
TOL, 33pe Ge % Ri sia 
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pobpae.tP° Deity. ‘This person resides at Nisqueunia, and 
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perior ceased to sing, which is the signal for genera: 
silence and immobility. ‘+ The courtesies both of the 
men.aud the women,” says our author, ‘* consist in a: 
genuflection ; the head is bent downwards, the armss 
are open, and the feet advance with a sort of lightt 
caper.” All their motions are made to the tune witha 
the utmost precision and exactness; but the womens 
may rather be said to glide along than to dance. At the: 
termination of this curious ceremony they resume theirr 
position in rows, aud afterwards seat themselves near: 
the wall. ‘Two women now appear, cach furnished with: 
a broom, with which they first sweep the place occupied! 
by the men, and then that occupied by the women. The: 
same chaunts and capers now recommenced, and, at the: 
expiration of three hours, the chief elder gave his final| 


signal, when the men took their hats and Sticks, and! 
walked off, two and two, followed by their stately: 
elder ; and the women having covered their Caps with. 


flat hats, quitted the hall at the other door, and/ 
brought up the rear with folded arms and an equal 
step. 


of patience to wait the close of their absurd ceremo. 
nies, in hopes of entering into conversation either with 
the superior or some other member of the Society. His 


expectations were, however, disappointed, and he’) 
_could learn no further particulars than that the meme 


bers were now going to dinner, 


This ‘society, which differs in every particular from 


the Friends’, or Quakers’, is said to have been trans. 
planted from England, in 1774, when the first and 
principal settlement was founded at Nisqueunia, a few 


miles above Albany. The first leader of the sect was. 


one Ann Lecog, who is said to have been kept by a 
British officer. Ather death, which happened in 1784, 
the Shakers elected another female, to discharge the 
important office of her predecessor, under the idea 
that she, like her prototype, is infallible, and related 


Our author had armed himself with a sufficient share: 
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as deputies and substitutes at the other settlements, 
1 the persons of the chief elders. 
“As Strangers are not admitted to the garden, on 
undays, our traveller and his companions could only 
lew it over the railings, which are painted as careful. 
yas similar enclosures in England. ‘They found that 
| Was an extensive and beautiful piece of ground, 
ept in excellent order, and producing so great an 
bundance of culinary plants, that the greater portion 

permitted to run to seed, of which considerable 
uantities are sold to advantage. Among the sisters 
re: some agreeable girls, but the majority are rather 
Ivanced in years. ‘Fhe number of young men is come 
aratively greater. 

The mineral waters of Lebanon spring in a tole- 
ible quantity at the back of an inn, that is situated 
1 the declivity of a mountain, and are collected, in 
large bason, for the convenience of the drinkers, 
t the extremity of this bason is a wretched hut, 
hich contains the bath, filled and emptied by means 
‘two cocks. The use of the waters is prescribed in 
mostevery disorder, though there is nothing particular 
the taste of them, and their celebrity is apparently 
ss than that of the medicinal springs in Saratoga and 
alltown. From the great number of bubbles, which- 
se incessantly from the bottom, our author is inclin. 
| to suppose that the Lebanon waters are impregs« 
uted with fixed air, . 
Resuming his journey, proceeded to Pittsfield, over 
i¢ Hancock mountain, where the boundary of New 
ork joins that of Massachusetts. On the other side 
the mountain the country expands into a more open 
rospect, though still diversified with small eminences, 
at are spotted with houses, and cloathed with culti- 
tion, 
Pittsfield isa small, neat town, in the county of 
erkshire. It was built about twenty-five’ years be. 
re our author’s travels, and contains several large 
id handsome houses, of joiner’s work, The price of 
nd is, according to its variation of quality, from. six 
| x2 
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to twenty-five dollars per acre, which is nearly the 
same as in Lcbanon; but the currency is of a differt 
ent standard,’ as a dollar in Pittsfield is worth six shill 
ings. The. population of the county is computed as 
thirty thousand souls. | 

Having arrived at Pittsfield, in a covered cart, thi 
duke obtained the promise of a better vehicle for thi 
ensuing day ; but this superior carriage proved to ly 
no other than an open cart. The inconvenience w 
extremely great to our author, who knew that hi 
must sustain his fit of the ague in the course of hi 
journey; but, as necessity precluded all deliberatio 

he contrived to procure a little hay, on which f 
might rest; aud thus, afflicted with the ague and burr 
by the insupportable beams of the sun, he passed | 
wild, rocky, and mountainous tract, which frequent 
ly recalled to his mind some of the romantic prospec: 
of Switzerland. sient 4 

Midway from Northampton, the cart stoppes 
and our traveller, unable longer to endure its at 
pleasant motion, retired to bed for a couple of hours 
and then proceeded, ina covered post coach, hung ut 
on springs, to Northampton, a neat town, pe 
santly situated, and containing many well-built ap 
neatly-painted houses, among which is an inn, that ce 
scarcely be equalled in the United States, as the buil! 
ing is neatand spacious, the apartments judicious: 
distributed, the family wellbred and agreeable, and ti 
articles of provision equally abundant and reasonabl| 

The banks of the Connecticut, on which the tow 
is seated, exhibita delightful prospect, and are @ 
most entirely covered with beautiful grass. The po 
pulation is said to amount to sixtcen hundred individ! 
als. This town is the capital of the county of Hams 
shire, in the state of Massachusetts. It carries on 
inconsiderable trade with Hartford, to which it trav 
mits, by water, the produce of the circumjacent cow! 
try. Great numbers of cattle are fattened in the cou 
ty, which is said to contain sixty thousand inhabitam 

The cultivation of Massachusetts is said, by ae 
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author, to equal that of France, though the part of 
the state which he traversed was indisputably: the 
worst, being covered with stones and rocks. The 
houses-are built contiguous to each other, and, being 
nertly painted, they have a cheerful appearance in the 
midst of the fields and farms to which they appertain. 
he barns and stables are commonly painted red, 
and the generality of the fences consist of stones that 
have been collected from the fields. Several mowers 
are frequently seen at work in one meadow, which exe 
hibits the appearance of industry and prosperity, and 
causes the memory to advert to the scenes of Europe. 
The pastures are all covered with a fine breed of cat- 
tle, and numbers of horses are seen amongst them, but 
these are not remarkable for beauty. 

Quitting Northampton, crossed the beautiful river 
Connecticut, whose sylvan and gently-sloping banks 
at once enliven the Jandscape and secure the adjacent 
lands from inundation, and proceeded to Bellytown, 
where the New York road meets that of Albany. 

At this place the travellers arranged their concerns, 
in such a manner, that only four persons obtained an 
accommodation in their stage-coach. At Worcester, 
however, the party was augmented by three ladies, 
and at Mariborough the duke found it eo 
necessary to relinquish his seat, and to retire to be 
at an inn, where he was certain of obtaining a place 
in the mail coach, when he should be sufficiently re- 
freshed to proceed. He had no_ sooner entered @ 
chamber, in hopes of obtaining a temporary repose, 
when he found himself seized with a violent fit of ill. 
ness, in addition to his former complaint of the ague, 
This unfortunate circumstance, with the idea of: being 
thrown ona sick bed, among persons who were entire 
strangers to his person and concerns, agitated his 
mind in the most dreadful manner; .but he was soon 
‘relieved from his distress by the behaviour of the fami- 
ly, who attended him_ with the utmost watchfulness 


and solicitude, and kindly sentfor a physician, as sup. 
x3 
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posing the diarrhea, with which he was afflicted, to bes 
the effect of the sultry weather upon a debilitated cone. 
stitution. . 

This part of the country displays a fine picture o 
that industry, which is the boast and the glory of 
Kurope. Every village is crowded with shops, wher 
saddlers, coachmakers, shoemakers, &c. pursue thei 
different trades, The meadows, which are mowe 
early, afford a second crop, and generally yield fro 
two to three tons of hay per acre. The other landss 
are sown with maize, oats, and barley, but the pre... 
judice is so great in favour of the former, that the: 
barley and oats are merely raised for the horses and 
the consumption of the inns. Agriculture is less une 
derstood here than in England, but the most proper 
meaus of bringing it to perfection, affords a constantt 
and a grateful subject of discourse to the inhabitants 35 
and even the present state of agriculture, is upon thes 
whole superior, in the vicinaye of Marlborough, tod 
that of any other place in America. Cattle are reared! 
in great numbers, and the breed of pigs is remarkably 
fine. These, and all other commodities, find a quick 
and advantageous sale at Boston. The taxes are vera 
moderate, and day-labourers may be procured with 
facility, at the rate of four shillings and sixpence perf 
day, or from ten to twelve dollars per month. 

_ At the expiratioa of five days, during which theg 
family at the inn nursed our author with the tenderest 
concern, even to the neglecting of their own business, 
he engaged a seat in the mail-coach, which was then 
passing the house, in its way to Boston; but when he: 
came to discharge his reckoning, he was greatly sur 
prised and affected, to find that the generous Ameri 
cas, who had so humanely assisted an entire stranger, 
who, to use his own words, appeared in the garb o 
mediocrity, bordering on indigence, and having no 
the least claim. on. their hospitality, but such as thei 
owo ‘* kindness could sugg«st,”” had made up thei 
account in a manner so extremely moderate, that: 
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thrice its amount would not have been more than a just 
remuneration for their great care and solicitude. Ab- 
sorbed in admiration at such unaffected goodness, the 
duke silently breathed a prayer for their constant prose 
perity, and ascending the vehicle, proceeded to Bos- 
ton, through a road which may be justly denominated a 
continued village, as, at the distance of twenty mites 
from the city, the traveller meets with handsome 
houses, fine orchards, and beautiful gardens, that are 
ranged in one elegant and uniaterrupted line, and are 
finely diversified with neatly-painted churches, sure 
rounded with open stables, for the accommodation of 
such persons as, coming from the country, are obliged 
to put up their horses during divine service. 

Passing through the handsome village of Cambridge, 
cross a new wooden bridge, which, together with 
the causeway icading tc it, isa mile in length, and 
enter Boston, a pleasant town, though but of little 
compass. It is situated ona peninsula, and being 
built partly on two or three eminences, partly in the 
small intervening vales, it has no regular streets. The 
houses, however, are peculiarly neat, and many of 
them have the united advantages of a charming proe 
spect, and a beautiful adjoining garden. ‘The inhabit- 
ants are distinguished for their mildness and hospitali- 
ty; ‘they are,” says our author, *¢ much like the 
English.” A foreigner may obtain an extensive ace 
quaintance with facility, and is certain of receiving 
several obliging invitations, which are always given in 


such a manner as totally precludes the most distant 


idea of their insincerity. Most of the opulcnt in- 


habitants have country seals, where they usually ree 


- gide in summer. 


The isthmus, which connects Boston with the con- 
tinent, is but afew yards broad, so that it might be 
easily cut through, if ever such a measure should be 
decmed necessary for the safety of the town, which is 
however at present so completely surrounded by the 
sea, that the length of the shortest bridge, by which 


es 
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it can be reached, is one third of a mile. The hare. 
bour is nearly five miles in depth, of a still greater: 
breadth, and diversified with several irregular islands, | 
The passage between most of these, is inaccessible for. 
ships of more than two hundred tons burden. Those of | 
a larger size are therefore obliged to sail betweenCastle. 


_ Asland, and Governoi’s Island whichare half a mile dise. 


tant from each other, and might, if properly fortified, 
cannonade an enemy’s vessels, with such success as to 
preclude the possibility oftheir injuring the town. Castle 
Island, however, is merely garrisoned by sixty soldiers s 
and fifty pieces of cannon, most of which being without 
trunnions, evince a degree of national indolence. To 
this island are sent the convicts of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, who have been Sentenced to hard labour. 
Their chief employments consist in making shoes and 
nails; but no such measures haye yet been adopted to 
reform their morals, or to provide for their future 
welfare, at the expiration of their confinement, as 
render the prisons of Philadelphia so admirable in 
themselves, and beneficial to the prisoners, 

The laws comprised in England under the name of . 
the common law, are observed in the State of Massa. 
chusetts, with respect to all Concerns that are not de. 
cided by positive law. Fathers are permitted to dis- 
Pose of their estates by will, according to their own 
inclination, with this restriction, ‘that they shall leave 
some part of their property, however trifling, to each 
of their children. The penal code consists of English 
laws, somewhat ameliorated. ‘he attorney-general 
takes especial care to blead mercy with the administra. 
tion of justice, and is anxious to introduce the criminal 
law of Pensylvania to the notice and imitation of the 
Jegislature. A tax, of forty thousand pounds sterling, 
is levied by the state, for defraying the expences of 
the government; but the sum paid by each contribute 
ing inhabitant is, in reality, very trifling, though 
more considerable than in the states of Pensylvania 
and New York. Among other articles to which the 
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parish rates are appropriated, is the support of a cer« 
tain number of schools, which are kept in each towne 
ship, according to its extent and the number of inha» 
bitants. Several colleges have been likewise institut. 
ed by the state, for the accommodation of such persons 
as wish to attain a superior degree of knowledge to 
that, which is usually procured at common seminaries. 
The means of acquiring an extcnsive erudition, are al. 
so offered at the university of Cambridge, which is 
modelled after the English universities, and has pro- 
fessorships for every branch of the sciences, It pos- 
sesses a good Jibrary, a tolerable philosophical appa» 
ratus, and a museum, which is at present rather incom- 
plete, but will,in all probability, be soon improved. As 
the funds, assigned for the support of this institution, 
are inadequate to the disbursement of every expense, 
the students pay the moderatesum of sixteen dollars 
quarterly, for their tuition, and six dollars per week 
for their board. ‘Their usual residence is four years, 
but if, at the expiration of that time, they are desirous 
to continue longer for the purpose of taking a degree, 
they are not obliged to pay the above sixteen doilars, 
but are only charged for their lodgings. ot 
. he commerce of Boston may be justly said to ex- 
tend to every part of the globe; and that enterprising 
spirit, for which the Americans in general are celebrat-. 
ed, with respect to navigation, seems to inflame the in- 
habitants of New Englandin a peculiar degree.Several 


“ports in the state of Massachusetts, to the north and 


south of Boston, have of late years encreased rapidly 
in their trade with the same articles that constitute the 
wealth of Boston; but that town, instead of suffering 
from this circumstance, seems to be ia a more pros~ 
perous situation than ever, ‘Lhe object of the vessels 
that trade to the western coast of North America, 1s 
principally the purchase of otter skins, which they 
procure in exchange for iron, copper, trinkets, tobac- 
co, &c. and scli at Canton for Chinese goods, that 
are either designed for consumption in America, 
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- Of exported thence to Europe. ‘This voyage, which. 
is commonly made from Boston in ships of from ninety | 
to two hundred and fifty tons burden, takes up from 
sixteen to eighteen months; but the time is frequently | 
lengthened, and the profits lessened by untoward ac. 
cidents. The English, French, and “American yes- 
sels proceed no farther than Norfolk Sound in 55 
deg, north latitude. The Russians visit. the more 
northerly parts. On their landing, they proceed ig 
caravans across the Siberian deserts, to Kamtschatka, 
where they sail to the Fox Islands, double Cape 
Providence, and begin their trade in the Loak River, 
They are said to act with the most flagrant injustice 
towards the Indians, imposing heavy contributions, 
and either flogging or killing such of the natives as do 
not readily agree to their proposals of barter. Their 
articles for exchange are tobacco, rum, and copper s 
the peltry which they obtain of the Indians, they sell’ 
to the merchants of Kamtschatka, who supply them. 
with other commodities, with which they return to 
Russia, after an absence of three or four years. 

Our author having received an equally pressing and 
polite invitation to visit general Knox, whose resi-— 
dence is about two hundred miles distant: from Boston, 
embarked at that time of the year when the passage is 
commonly made in twenty-four hours; -but, being 
delayed. by some peculiar circumstances while the 
wind was fair, they set sail under an inauspicious sky, 
and on the second day were compelled, by a thick fog — 
and a strong indication of a violent storm, to make the | 
bay of Cape Ann, a measure of precaution which wag ” 
wisely adopted by the captain, but which removed the 
vessel forty miles out of the straight road. The com- 
pulsory visit to this bay afforded the duke an Oppor. 
tunity of seeing the fishery, that is carried on by the 
inhabitants of the whole coast of Massachusetts, and 
particularly of the district of Maine. These persons, 
who are all fishermen, bring the cod fish on shore, 

where they are washed, and laid up in heaps to drain, 
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in this manner they coutinue exposed to the air fur 
two or three days, when they are placed upon hurdles 
tbout five feet broad, three feet from the ground, and 
qual in length to the field where they are erected, 
whichis commonly one hundred, or one hundred and 
wenty yards. ‘Lhe fish are frequently turned upon 
hese hurdles, after receiving the last dressing, that 
hey may get thoroughly dry, and at the expiration 
f five or six days they are packed in cases, and ex. 
yorted either to Kurope or the West India islands. 
the fish, which being taken in the first fishing months, 
re superior to the others, from the circumstance of 
eing dried more gradually, ‘are generally sent to 
pain, and sell for double the price of those caught 
ater in the season. But from among the exports to 


pain, the very best fish are selected for the use of the _ 


habitants of Massachusetis, who account a dish of 
ut stock-fish a great delicacy, and whose tables are, 
n that account, usually crowned every Saturday with 
n abundant supply of this favourite provision. ‘The 
essels employed in the fishery are commonly of 
‘venty tons burden, and are navigated by a master, 
ven sailors and a boy. Of the profits, one fourth 
claimed by the owner of the ship, one eighth by the 
rier on the coast, and the remainder is divided among 
1¢ master and seamen, in proportion to the number 
fish they have taken. A vessel of sixty tons- bur- 
n briugs in, upon au average, twelve hundred cod 
h, which are generally sold for“two dollars and a 
If per hundred weight; but, at the time of our 
aveiler’s visit, the price was augmented to. six 
Ilars. 
Atasmall distance from Cape Ann, at the bottom . 


the bay, stands the pleasant, though irregular, | 
wn of Gloucester, containing a number of shops and — . 


considerable proportion of well-constructed houses. 
exports, in the year 1794, were estimated at the 
lue of two hundred and twenty thousand, eight 
odred and fifty dollars, Its chief commercial ine 


» 
wi 
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_ tercourse is with the West Indies. Like all the neigh. 
- bouring towns, Gloucester has an air of brisk anc 
thriving industry, and employs about forty or fifty 
yachts and brigs in the fishery, at the Great Bank. 

The weather proving favourable, the duke resumet 
his voyage, and though the vessel. he sailed in wa: 
dirty and incommodious, being more frequently em 
ployed in carrying timber than passengers, yet th 
politeness of the captain made every thing agrecable 
The food of, our author and his companions, durin 
their passage, consisted chiefly of fish, which the. 
caught for themselves. Indeed there is so great a’ 
abundance on the coasts, that, before a line has bee 
cast two minutes, the hook is swallowed by a fish the 
will weigh, at the least two, and frequently twel¥ 

pounds. 

At the entrance of St. George’s river are sever: 
islets, of almost every size and form; most of whic 
belong to the state, though scarcely one of them 
under cultivation. The tide is said to flow for tk 
space of twenty-two milesup St. George’s rivers tl 
channel of which, to the distance of fifteen miles fro 
its mouth, is three quarters of a mile broad. It the 
empties itself into a wide bay, near the house of gen 
ral Knox, which is pleasantly situated, on a gent 
acclivity, near the river’s side, and commands . 
interesting prospect for an extent of nine mile 
‘The building itself is handsome, though not magni 
cent; and almost all the adjacent lands are well er 
tivated; spotted with habiiations; and diversiff 
with extensive pastures, that are literally covered wi 
flocks of sheep and herds of black cattle. . 
‘4 The trade of the river is not at present either 1 

_ markably brisk or profitable, as about a dozen pe: 
“merchants, resident in Thomastown, Warren, a 
_ Waldoborough, constitute the chief proprietors 
the shipping. These merchants have shops, whi 
they barter their goods, to great advantage, with 
country people, for timber‘and provisions. ‘Lhe 
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f their trade is carriéd on by the ship van and 
he small landholders, 

Agriculture is but indifferently attended, throughout 
his territory ; as, notwithstanding the penanil tertis 
ity of the soil, the people are inclined to suppose the 
limate too cold for the cultivation of wheat. | Even 
yats and Indian corn are only raised in smal] quanti. 
ies, the ground being chiefly laid down in grass, among 
which a species. of wild clover grows abundantly, and 
renders theair extremely fragrant ; yet the district of 
Maine might produce,in any part,corn equal to that in 
the vicinage of Kingston, in Upper Canada. The tracts 
of meadow are equally beautiful and extensive, and 
the river affords a rich, fertilizing slime, which might 
be used successfully as manure ; but while the inha- 
bitants are employed in fishing, cutting wood, and 
burning lime, and while they habituate themselves to 
the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors, it can hard- 
ly be expected that the country will receive much 
agricultural improvement, 

Some particular business happening to call general 
Knox to a different part of his estates, our author em- 
braced the opportunity of accompanying him, in or- 
der to acquire more particular knowledge of the coun. 
try. ‘They travelled along the shore of the bay of 
Penobscot, a tract almost exclusively occupied by 
settlers, who have no just title to their lands, and have 
consequently excluded the legal proprietors by their 
usurpation. They are chiefly woodmen, who can 
maintain their families for several years by the sale of 
the timber which they cut, in one hundred acres of © 
Jand. In those districts through which our traveller 
passed, during the last five months, he observed that, 
when the ground was cleared and the small wood id 
either removed or burnt, the ficlds were immedia Ge 
inclosed and sown with grain; but here the trees are — ais 
suffered to spring up afresh. ‘Ihe turf is covered with _ 
aloxuriant growth of native clover, that affords forage 
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for the sheep and black cattle, which were common’ 
turned out to graze, by the owner of the ground, 
The bay of Penobscot being very extensive, ar 
diversified with innumerable inhabited islets, exhibits - 
most delightful prospect, though it is but seldom o¢ 
cupied by any considerable number of vessels. 

Halted at Camden, a little setticment near a sma 
creek, at the mouth of Camden river. Squire Glavery 
at whose’ house the travellers stopped, occupies bot 
siles of this river, and has erected two mills, which aa 
found to answer extremely well. He keeps likewise: 
shop, and isin fact the only person in this part of th 
country who carries on any considerable trade, 

The next stage was Ducktrap Creek, where car 
tain Alma and his brother have formed an establist 
ment on beth sides the river. ‘lhey are equally it 
terested in every undertaking, though they reside i 
separate houses, and have already obtained an affluer 
fortune by their vigilance and prudent measure: 
They introduce as many new settlers as possible in th 
district of Maine, who are chicfly employed in fishim 
and ship-building. ‘The brothers are also engaged i 
foreign trade and land-jobbing; but their estates 
like other lands onthe biy, are totally neglected wit 
respect to cultivation. Draught oxen are purchase: 
from the planters at the rate of seventy dollars a pair 
cows for twenty-eight dollars each, and sheep for te: 
or twelve shillings per head. ‘The breed of the cattl 
is tolerably good, and the small’sheep, that are brough 
from the island of Marthawine, on the coast of Mas 
sachusetts, are found to afford an excellent breed 
after a twelvemonth’s keeping in this district. 

After an indifferent. accommodation with captaii 
Alma, who, notw ithstanding his opulence, inhabits 
wretched log-house, and is destitute of the requisit) 


supplies of bread, meat, and sugar, they proceedes 


over an execrable road till they reached another smal 
stream, running into Penobscot, which, like that o 


* 
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icktrap, turns a small saw-mill, and is surrounded 
y an uncultivated tract, dotted with a few straggling 
uts, and occupied by some mean and indigent fisher 
en. 

Adjoining Little River, is the township of Belfast, 
there the land is in a better condition and the ap- 
earance of the houses greatly superior to those ree 
ently scen,, ‘This township possesses a church, and 
ne roads are much better than in the neighbouring 
ountry. ‘The travellers were here compelled to cross 
criver, whose mouth is about a mile broad, but which 
s navigable for only three miles upwards. The ferry. 
oat is small and inconvenient. Considerable moun- 
ains swell from the bank of the river, and the inter- 
acent ground between them and the edge of the 
vater is perfectly cleared. The pastures in the neighe 
yourhood are remarkably fine. 

Passed the ensuing evening at a farmer’s house, in 
he township of Prospect, which lies along the coast, 
ind is contiguous to Belfast. The settlers here hold 
he absurd notion, already mentioned, respecting the 
cultivation of wheat, and they accordingly sow~ maize 
ind rye for their consumption,and likewise plant some 
portion of ground with potatoes, which find a quick 
sale in the district of Maine, at the rate of eighteen- 
pence or two shillings per bushel. ‘The generality of 
the inhabitants are woodmen, many of whom will 
cut down three cords of wood a day, for which they 
receive seven shillings per cord, ‘This advantageous 
occupation may probably be the chief cause of the 
neglect of agricultural industry. 

Resuming the journey, travelled to Brigadier’s 
Island, which is accessible from the land by a passage 
two hundred yards in length.It affords excellent forage 
for.large and small cattle, and is sufficiently fertile to 
ensure abundant success to a skilful and attentive hus~ 
bandman. Some stones found on the surface seem to 
indicate that it contains marble, slate, and iron, it 

¥2 
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is at present occupied by seven families, who haved 
vided it into so many separate farms. ‘They hat 
cleared the land around the whole shore of the island 
and have appropriated such timber as covered the it 
terior, to their-domestic necessities. The situation 
particularly favourable for trade, : 

Verminated the excursion at the township of Crank 
ford, where they received some refreshments at tt 
house of an old farmer, -who possesses three farms o 
Penobscot river, about ten miles inland from its moutl 
This man, in opposition to the vulgar prejudice, he 
ventured (0 sow a considerable quantity of whea 
which he finds to yield a return of fifteen bushels pe 
acre. His Indian corn usually returas twenty bushe 
per acre, but his ploughing is very slight, and neithe 
the situation nor quality of his grounds are worthy ¢ 
commendation. 

The quaniity of cod fish caught at the bottom ¢ 
the bay, or in Penobscot river, is but inconsiderable 
as, during two of the summer months, all hands ar 
employed in the salmon fishing, which is performe 
partly with nets and occasionally with harpoons. Fe 
some years this fishery has proved rather unsuccessfu. 
a circumstance which may probably result from tk 
imprudence of the Indians, who reside in a pleasar 
village, a hundred miles higher up, on the banks ¢ 
the river. These people, who belong to a tribe whic 
the French missionaries supposed they had converte 
to the Romish religion, but who live, like other Ind’ 
aus, without making any annual provision for the sup 
ply of their wants, accustom themselves to fish ever 
day in the year, by which means the necessary renew 
al of the number of salmon is hindered. It is greatl 
to be lamented that the French priest, who reside 
among them, has not rather instructed them in the dut 
of temperance, the advantages of agriculture, and th 
best method of supporting their fishery by abstainin 
from it at certain seasons, than in the ridiculous dos 
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rine of transubstantiation. These Indians accommo. 
ate the merchants on the river every year with a con- 
iderable quantity of peltry, in exchange for rum. 

The whole township of Belfast lies within the 
ounty of Hancock, of which Penobscot ts the cae 
ital. A. considerable part of it is still uninhabited, 
3, notwithstanding the extent of the district is eleven 
housand four hundred square miles, the entire popr- 
ation does not exceed ten thousand individuals. 

The province of Maine, though rendered cold and 

lamp by its maritime situation, is nevertheless pecu- 
iarly healthful, and its inhabitants commonly attain 
ongevity. ‘Though the general condition of the peo- 
ple be wretched in the extreme, at lcast according to 
appearance, a traveller may frequenily meet with per= 
sons of eighty or ninety years of age. Their only 
habitations are poor, low huts, and their chief provi- 
gion a dirty, dark-coloured rye meal, If, by chance, 
they have any meat brought to their table, it is on ac- 
count of preventing the sheep stock from becoming 
more numerous than they desire, rather than for the 
pleasure of procuring a comfortable meal. ‘The come 
mon beverage is grog, or a mixture of rum or whisky, 
with water. Some familics use a sort of beer made 
from the twigs of the spruce fir, with an admixture of 
molasses, or maple.tree sugar. Our author sums up’ 
his description of the province, by saying, that it 
afforded him the worst accommodations of any place 
in America, and that the condition of human lite is, in 
that place, exceedingly wretched. 
Our traveller now returned with general Knox, te 
St. George’s, where he experienced every pleasure 
that could possibly result from the sincere and artless 
attentions of true friendship and disinterested hospi- 
jality ; but asa considerable time had elapsed during 
pis excursion, and but little was remaining for his sub- 
sequent journey, he was compelled’ to set out for 
Boston on the 3d of October, twenty-fonr hours after 
hisarriyal, With a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
| eS 
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he bade adieu to the general and his truly interestin 
family, and their kind concern at his speedy separatia 
rendered the scene peculiar affecting. | 

The next district is Waldoborough, a German se 
tlement, established about forty years before the px 
riod of our author’s travels, by brigadier-genery 
Waldro. It has a prosperous appearance, and the fé 
milies, which formerly amounted only to forty, hav 
Increased to two hundred and fifty. A few Englishmer 
Americans, and Hibernians, have also settled here: 
but they find it indispensibly necessary to learn Ge: 
man, as that language is universally spoken throughow 
the district, though most of the German inhabitan: 
read English, and their judicial proceediogs are a 
carried on in that tongue, 

Broadbay is formed by an arm of the sea, whic 
here advances inland. .Three or four vessels are am 
nually built here, and eight vessels belong to this place 
which are freighted once a year, by the merchant 
resident in Wiscasset, andits environs. ‘The build 
ings are erected on the declivity of the hills, at thi 
edges of the bay, and are pretty numerous ; thoug: 
on account of their bad construction and small dimen 
sions, they make ‘but a very indifferent appearance 
The ordinary produce of the land is from. fifteen t! 
eighteen bushels of Indian corn, twenty bushels o 
barley, fifteen bushels of rye, and three hundree 
bushels of potatoes per acre. Each family possesse 
from fifteen to twenty head of cattle, which they driv 
out to feed in the woods, notwithstanding the hazar« 
they occur from the bears and wolves. It is indeee 
but seldom that any misfortunes happen on this ae 
count, though these savage beasts are very numerous 
Our author observed a bear, of a considerable size 
running across the road near Waldeborough ; bit on 
his pursuing it on horseback, the animal made off with 
all possible speed. | 

The next township, called Nobleborough, exhibit: 
a greater variety in the appearance of the habitations: 
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ind is much more populous, than the last. This dise 
trict contains the bay of Damascobay, which extends 
nland for near twelve miles... A few® toises from its 
nmost point, is a lake of fresh water, the extent of 
whose area is computed at fifty miles. It abounds 
with fish ; but as the quantity is not sufficient to salt, 
und carry to market, the inhabitants of the country 
nake no use of them, being too negligent to fish for 
the supply of their own necessities. 3 

The district of Newcastle is intersected by the river 
Steepsent, which flows by Wiscasset, and at Newcase 
He is accessible for ships of burden. A safe and cou 
venient ferry was established at the period of the 
duke’s visit, but it was in agitation to.throw a bridge 
across the stream, and it seems that the ferryman was 
less concerned at the idea of losing his present income 
than delighted that he should be released from a task 
which required some degree of toil and vigilance. 

Wiscasset is the first place in the province of Maine, 
that 1s distinguished for any considerable mercantile 
transactions. It is situated on the bay of Penobscot, 
at the distance of twelve miles from the sea. The 
merchants, though not very opulent, are numerous, 
and proprietors of almost all the ships which sail from. 
the neighbouring creeks and bays. In 1789, the 
whole traffic of the district was carried on in thirty 
five vessels ; but in 1795, the number had increased to 
one hundred aud two, and the tonnage was registered 
at nine thousand nine hundred and forty-four tons. A 
fact sufficiently demonstrative of the extraordinary 
pitch to which even the sole business of ship-building 
is capable of raising the trade and wealth of persons 
resident in these parts. 

As the road, which lies along the interior extremity of 
the bay, advances towards Boston, the appearance of 
business and industry increased rapidly ; and the 
houses bear a more agreeable aspect. Kennebeck is 
‘one of the greatest rivers in the province of Maines 
Its source is twe hundred miles distantfrom ite mouth, 
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and it fertilizes the most beautiful woodlands in th 
country. At the distance of forty miles up this rive: 
stand Hallowell, a town containing about two hun 
dred houses. Another town, of the same size aw 
name, is situated two miles higher, which, togetha 
with the former, afford a market for the abundant pre 
duce of the lands, 

Yn the district of Brunswick, which borders on the 
of Bath, the soil is generally poor and sandy, afforc 
ing no other trees than a few white firs, white birche: 
and silver firs of an inconsiderable growth. Itis bt 
indifferentlyycleared, and rarely spotted with habite 
tions. Our author observed only three small hamle: 
on the road. The first of these consists of thirty ¢ 
forty houses, some of which are tolerably neat. Tk 
sole employments of the people, who reside at a dis 
tance from the sea-coast, are those of husbandry an 
hunting. ‘Though the land receives but little eu 
tivation, it yields, upon an average, twenty-fiv 
bushels of Indian corn, eighteen bushels of rye, an} 
one. hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes per acre 
Wheat and barley are likewise raised in small quan 
tities. | 

At the distance of five miles farther, in Brunswick 
stands another village, at the mouth of the Amrea 
skoghin, where thirty or forty families are employe: 
in ship-building, or in some little traflic. Most c 
the houses of this little place are built on the shore @ 
the bay of .Casgo, which here advances thirty miles im 
Jand, and again attracts the traveller’s attention nea 
L'rueport, a neighbouring township, where the Jand i 
Similar to that of: Bronswick, and the ship-buildin, 
carried on to great advantage, 

Passing an assemblage of houses, called North-Yar 
mouth, situated on a small creek of the bay of Cascor 
arrived at Portland, a handsome town, seated on ; 
Pennsula, that juts out into the bay. ‘That part. o; 
Portland, called the New Tow n, consists of neat ang 
and commodious houses, but the Old Town, which 
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as-reduced toashes in the American war, is chiefly 
habited by the poorer class of people, , There are 
yme gitays, where ships can lie in perfect safety, to 
sceive and discharge their ladings, and spacious store- 
ouses stand contiguous, for the reception of goods, 
‘he greatest inconvenience attached to Casco. bay, of 
hich the Portland road makes a part, is, that it is ac« 
essible at seven different places, to ships of considera 
ble burden, so that, in case of war, vessels stationed 
ere could not easily escape a surprisal from some of 
hese entrances, and the width of the water near Port- 
und is so great, that guns could not possibly project 
heir shots so far as to make them cross each other. 
.t the time of our author’s visit, a new fortification 
vas constructing at the extreme point of the peninsula, 
vhich supports the town. — It consists of a battery 
f fifteen or twenty heavy cannon, of large cae 
iber, commanding the wide entrance of the bay. 
[his battery, by means of a co:ered way, is to 
sominunicate with a small fort, erccted on the highest 
part of the isthmus, at the distance of four or five 
nundred toises. The duke, however, is inclined to 
pronounce the whole fortification a useless undertake 
ing, as Portland is a place which aa enemy would 
never attempt to retain in their possession, as its n@e 
tural situation is ill adapted for defence. To reac the 
town,by way of the isthmus, which connects the ponina 
sula with the land, travellers are compelled, in coming 
from North Yarmouth, to make a tedious circuit, of 
full three miles; but a bridge is now building, by 
subscription, which will effectually obviate this dif+ 
ficulty, and will consequently prove of the highest 
utility. Portland contains three churches ; one for 
Episcopalians, and two for Presbyterians ; some good 
schools, and about three hundred private houses, No 
regular market is established for provisions, though 
‘the town is the capital of the county of Cumberland, 
which contains twenty-four thousand inhabitants. The 
‘population of Portland is estimated at two thousand 
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three hundred individuals. Lots of ground for build 
ing are purchased at, what the Americans term, a 
exorbitant price, and Jand, within a mile of the town 
costs twenty dollars per acre. The trade cf Portland 
carried on in seventy ships, of various burden, all be 
longing to the town. They sail occasionally to Europ. 
but more frequently to the Antilles. ‘Fhe greate: 
part of the cargoes, brought in return for the exports 
are usually carried to Boston, the prineipal mart fe 
all poreign commodities. This is certainly disadvar 
tageous to Portland, butas none of the merchants po! 
sess large capitals, they are necessitated to send ¢ 
the capita’, while their storehouses are neglected. 

‘+ The nearer,” says our author, ‘* you approac 
to Boston, so much the more does the country assum 
an air of business and industry, Not a creck br 
ships are building in it; nota river’s mouth so sma; 
but contains ships, that are either hired, or laden bi 
merchant companies, on their own accounts. Ne 
any situation adapted for the erection of a mill, wher 
ami!j isnot to be seen.” “He observes, that Fah 
mouth, Pepperborough, Saga, Biddeford, Kennebeck 
and Berwick, are respectively distinguished for 
greater share of trade, than the small towns he had re 
cently visited. Cultivation is indeed neglected, and 
in the immediate vicinage of the sea, the soil is of a ba. 
quality. 

Biddeford belongs to the same commercial distri 
with Pepperborough, and is situated on the rive: 
Saga, which, though navigable above the bridge, ha; 
many rapid falls in its course, that turn a number of 
mills, and render the scenery highly picturesque ane 
interesting to a traveller. From hence to Berwick 
the road leads across some rivers, but presents no- 
thing worthy of remark. 

The district of Berwick is very extensive, and fre. 
quently spotted with detached habitations, thongh thé 
number of houses in the town does not exceed forty 
Rye and wheat are raised in some places, but the cul 
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vation of Indian corn, with gourds in each interme- 
ate space, constitute the chief objects of agriculture. 
n excellent inn is kept at Berwick by a quaker, who 
ccommodates every different company, ia the Hue 
ypean style, with separate rooms, for the purpose of 
tting, eating, or sleeping. The house and furniture 
re remarkably clean and comfortable, the servaats 
umerous, and the host and his wife perfectly oblig- 
ig and agreeable. ‘* ‘This inn,” says the duke, 
was a kind of phenomenon, of which I never yet saw 
1¢ counterpart.”’ : . 

The county of York, in which Berwick is situated, 
the smallest in the whole province of Maine, and 
s population docs not exceed four thousand souls. Phe 
hole tract of country from Portland, is the in most 
ourishing state, though the soil is accounted inferior ~ 
) that in the vicinage of Penobscot, It is, however, 
ut justice to add, this district has been longer vccus 
ied and cultivated thau any other part of the pro. 
ince. | 
Quitting the province of Maine, pass through 
Mover into New Hampshire, a populous district, 
there the greater part of the houses are built on the 
anks of the Cocheco, which disembogues itself into 
re Piscataqua. Dover borders on a small chain of 
ountains, that extend between the Piscataqua and the 
ver Back, and command a fine prospect of many 
vers, bays, and cultivated promontories, terminating, 
t a considerable distance, in the mountains of New 
[ampshire. ‘This prospect is exquisitely beautiful, 
nd it is asserted, that the first settlers established 
remselves in 1630, upon this charming eminence; but 
‘seems that commercial convenience allured them 
radually to the spot of their present residence. Dover 
the principal town in the county of Waterford. Its 
opulation is computed at two thousand souls, and it 
as two roads leading to Portsmouth,- one of which 
orders on the sea-coast, and is five miles shorter than 
he other. Travellers who choose this way must be 
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ferried across the river. The other road runs farthi 
into the country, and passes over a new bridge, whi 
is, beyond dispute, the finest in America. It is co 
structed of wood in the form of an angle, the sid 
un ting on an island in the centre, It rests upon pile 
except that part near the island, where it has an ar; 
two hundred and forty-four feet nine inches, in widt 
the pillars of which are supported entirely by a seg 
folding of wood. The bridge, beside the balustra 
on either side, is intersected in the middle by pai 
sadoes, which add considerably to the strength of t: 
arch. The length of the bridge is two thousand ty 
hundred and ninety-one feet, and the highest point 
the arch is one hundred feet above the bed of the rive 
and fifty feet above the common water mark. TY 
arch has been constructed for the purpose of givii 
small vessels an opportunity of sailing through it, 
About five miles distant from this bridge stam 
Portsmouth, in a kind of bay, formed by the Piscat 
qua, before it empties itselfinto the ocean. [his pr 
vince, on the side of the sea, has not a greater exte; 
than from filteen to twenty miles. The harbour ho: 
ever, is distinguished for its depth of water, and secu 
anchorage. ‘The nature of its entrance, which oblig 
all vessels to sail into it through a very narrow chanr 
renders its defence remarkably easy. Subsequent | 
the American revolution, the commerce of Portsmow: 
has gradually fallen off. The considerable num) 
of ships it formerly possessed have been sold — 
other ports, and more than half those which are al 
nually built here, have a similar destination, Ye 
notwithstanding the visible decrease of trade at Port 
mouth, the value of ground in the town is immod} 
rately high. In the environs Jand fetches, according - 
its quality, from thirty-three to ninety dollars Pp 
acre. ‘The circumjacent country is, indeed, extreme! 
fine, and the estates well parceled out into meadow! 
though the land is frequently encumbered with larg 
rocks, In the more remote parts, the price of land | 
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from two to three dollars per acre. The soil is said to 
be excellent, and the population considerable. “A 
person, whose estate lies at the distance of one hun. 
dred and fifty miles from Portsmouth, assured our au- 
thor, that, in the first year of its cultivation, it had 
produced forty, and the succeeding year thirty, 
bushels of wheat per acre, In this distant country 
wheat sells at the rate of five shillings per bushel. Proe 
yisions are extremely plentiful in Portsmouth, and are 
sold in a well furnished market. Fire-wood is sold at 
the rate of five or six dollars per cord. There are see 
veral churches in the town and a quaker’s meeting. 

Crossing the river. Merrimack, by means of a bridge, 
formerly accounted the most elegant in New England, 
enter Newbury Newtown, a considerable village, and 
proceed to Newbury Port, a town which is almost as. 
Jarge as Portsmouth. It is built on the Merrimack, 
and has ten public schools,. The harbour and moor- 
ings are safe and deep, and the quays extensive and 
commodious. There is unfortunately a shoal of quicke 
sands at the entrance of the haven, that impedes the 
navigation twice or thrice in the course of a year. 
‘Iwo light-houscs have been erected on the coast, to 
guard against the mischief that might otherwise befal 
yessels which have made long voyages. <. 

A society of inhabitants, at Newbury Port, known 
by the name of the Sea Company, have established a 
very excellent institution, consisting of several little | 
houses, on an island in the mouth of the river, where 
persons, who have suffered shipwreck, are accommOs — 
dated with fuel, provisions, and other articles of im. 
mediate necessity. 

‘The road from Portsmouth to Boston is truly de- 
Jightful, bordered with an uninterrupted range of gar- 
dens and villages, | s} 2 . 

 -Jpswich, one of the largest villages on this road, is 
geated on ariver to which it gives a name, and on 
which some vessels are built. This smal) harbour 
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participates in the trade carried on with Massachuel 
setts, though less extensively now than in former years, 
Bev rly is another neat, little village, through which 
the road passes'to Boston. It is seated on a peninsus 
la, fortied by the South and North Rivers. — The vile) 
_dage is rendered unpleasant’ to travellers, on account 
of the stock fish cored theres The number of vessel§ 
that sail hence to Europe or thé colonies, is inconsis} 
derables wine {| 
Separated from Beverly, bya bridge only five yards in| 
length, stands Salem, one of the neatest small towns in, 
the United States. In respect to its trade, it ranks with!) 
those of the’sixth class in America, and with those of | 
the second rank in Massachusetts, The back land) 
being destitute of cultivation, affords no production) 
for exportation. im =| 
The have of Salem is but small, The quays are! 
dry at ebb, and even, at high water, vessels of burden | 
must unload some part of their cargo, before they can. 
reach these quays. Yet, notwithstanding these great | 
inconveni nces, the annual freightage, from this port, 
is generally more than twenty thousand tons. The’ 
sole reason that can be justly ascribed for the sure. 
prising extent and rapid progress of the trade, is the’ 
activéand enterprising spirit of the inhabitants, whose | 
number amounts to about ten thousand. The exports, 
in 1791, amounted to six hundred and ten thousand” 
and five dollars, and in 1795, they were increased to | 
the value of one million, five hundred and four thous” 
sand, four hundred and eleven dollars. “al 
Exclusive of two or. three individuals, who have’ 
amassed fortunes of nearly three hundred thousand 
collars,the merchants are not in’ genvral very opulent 5” 
yetall the inhabitants are in easy circumstances, which |) 
are less subject to a reverse, as the present ‘mode of: 
living is.extremiely frugal, and luxury is happily une | 
koown, Salem is the capital of the. county of Essex, ”| 
supposed to contain sixty-nine thousand inhabitants.*| 
‘ a 
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The houses are simply neat, and well. adapted to the 
manners of the people. ‘The senate-house. is.a large, 
elegant structure, and there isa sail-cloth manufactory 
in the town, yielding employment to a great. number 
of skilful hands. This town is the sc coud Muropean 
settlement in Massachusetts. It was first occupied, in 
1622, and was the principal scene of those bas barities 
committed on the pretended: sorcerers, 1692, by ig- 
norant, sanguinary priests, and their epee Pole 
lowers. ' 

On the same bay with Salem Bes Marblehead, ange 
ther small port. It is situated in the midst of rocks, 
and its sole trade consists in the preparation of sieck 
fish. Hence cur author observes, that a stranger, 
passing through the streets, might be led to imagme 
the only inhabitants were mean-looking women ‘and 
children, as the men are constantly occu;led, during 
the day; in their fishery. ‘This port has a custome 
house, and a variety of articles constitute the exports, 
which, in 1794, amounted to the value of ene hundred 
and twenty-four thousand doilars. 

A progress of nine miles brought our tnamelioy to 
Lynn, a small haven, dependant upon Marblehead. It 
is only remarkable for its shoe manufactory, where 
four hundred thousand pairs are made every, year. 
Phere i is, indeed, scarcely one house in the place that 
is not occupied by a shoemaker. ‘The exportation of - 
shoes constitutes its.only trade, Tney are sent to 
New York and Philadelphia. whence they are. transe 
ported to England; and sometimes the smhabitants of 
yun send their goods to Kurope on their own ac, ounte 

Passing enhougy the flourishing. village of Chasles- 
town, arrived at Boston, where the civili'y of General 
Lincols, commissioner of the customs for tho state of 
iassachusetts, enabled our auihor to present the pabe 
‘lic with an accurate account of the t: muage velonuing 
to that famous part, together with, the amotint of its 
exports. The tonnage, in 1793, appears to have been 
be z2 
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fifty-three thousand and forty-two tons; but at the 
period of the duke’s researches, it amounted to ninety 
thousand tons. The exports, in 1788, were valued 
at one million, one hundred and forty-seven thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-seven dollars ; and, in 1790y 
they were encreased to four million, two hundred and 
fifty-five thousand, six hundred and eighty-eight. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain the exact amount 
of the imports, as different commodities pay different 
rates of duty, the sum total of which must consequente 
ly afford but a very imperfect idea of the extent of the 
importation. Judging, therefore, that the number of 
vessels from foreign ports may yield a better criterion, 
our author informs us, that, in 1784, four hundred 
and fifty foreign vessels put into Boston, and that 
their number amounted, in 1795, to seven hundred 
and twenty-five. 

After noticing the monument of General Warren, 
who commanded in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, in the 
year 1775, and making a few complimentary remarks 
on the inhabitants of Bost: m, he conducts his readerg 
to Hingham, a small village, aboot for an assemblage 
of schools and the residence of General Lincola, The 
chief employment of the villagers consists in the fabri 
cation of tubs, pails, and other domestic utensils of 
cooper’s work. ‘hese articles are conveyed, iu con. 
siderable quantities, by a packet boat, to Boston, 


-wh nce they are exported to Europe. The soil of the 


circumjacent lands isin general sandy. It usually 
produces twenty-five bushels of Indian corn per acrey 
and a moderate proportion of rye and barley. The 
very best acres do not afford more than forty hundred 
weight of hay per acre. This district constitutes par’ 
of the county of Suffolk. It contains a variety of 
mills for walking eloth, grinding corn, and sawing) 


timber, some of which are put in motion by the flux of 


the tide. Between Hingham and Plymouth, the trae 
veller meets with no interesting prospects. ‘here arey 
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ndeed, several scattcred habitations, between the 
each and the rocks, and the country is evidently sus- 

eptible of Poll Fe name but a want of money, and am 
gnorance of agriculture, combine to retain it in its 
resent condition. : ‘9 


On our author’s arrival at Blysnonths he was shown 


he rock where the. first colonists landed, ‘in 162 


Since that period the sea has thrown up sand” to ett Qe. 


eight of twenty feet ; but the knowledge of tue pre- 
cise Spot was preseryed by tradition, and, at the dawn 
of the revolution, the sand was cleared away. from tae 
-ock, which, on. being laid bare, split info two parts. 
his. curious circumstance was regarded as an unpro~ 
Jitious omen relative to the dis): inction of America 
ind the mother country. The largest portion of the 
rock still retains its original position, but the other was 
removed, wiih extreme difficulty, ro the market place 
of Plymouth. This is, indeed, the only remarkable 
abject in the place. The trade is confined entirely to 
the fishery avd some manufactories of iron. . The ex- 
ports, in 1791, amounted to fifteen thousand, eight 
hundred and “forty- four dollars, and in).1795, the; 

were advanced to the value of fifty-two thousand, siX 
hundred and thirty-eight dolars.  Piywouti is said to 
contain three thousand inhabitaats, and is ee canital 
of the county of the same name. The soil is» rugged 


which are of the utmost imporiance to the manulace 
iaaes. ) : 

_ Proceeding ‘thirty miles, over a tedious and impere 
fect road, reach New Bedford, which sustained losses, 
during the American war, to the amountof three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. ‘Tratle, however 
has now revived, aud bears a more flourishing aspect 
than ever. As the adjacent land is ofan inferion qua. 


on the coast of Massachusetts, the exports are cone 
fined to pulse, fruit, fish, salted meat, cnt ladion com, 
with some coarse iron ‘manufactures, ‘The ‘greater 


Le 


and rather unfruitful ; but it abounds: nh iron ores, - 


lity, and several other sea-port towns are established. 


) 
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part of the vessels, belonging to New Bedford, are at 
present .employed in the whale fishery, which is rea 
markably successful, near the Island of Nantucket. 

In those parts of the district of New Bedford, which 
possess a moderate fertility, oxen are annually fattene 
ed in great numbers, for the consumption of the sailors: 
n the harbour, and of those who are employed af 
Nantucket. Flouris here scarce, and costs from 
hirteen to fourteen dollars per barrel. Breadis ge- 
_herally made of barley and Indian corn, which, exclu- 

sive of wheaten biscuits, baked for the inns, is the 
only bread throughout the whole state. Beef is 
usually sold at the rate of six pence per pound. Ore 
dinary labourers, of all descriptions are paid nine dol- 
larsa month. New Bedford is situated in the county 
of Bristol, whichis remarkable for its abundance of 
iron ore, and is computed to contain thirty-eight thou. 
sand inhabitants. | 
Quitting New Bedford, procced over a hilly ané 
' rugged tract of country, and traverse the township of 
Westport, which leads to the boundaries of the state 
of RhodeeIsland. These commence at the distance of 
three miles from the bay, ata place called East passage. 
where the depth of the watcr is ten yards, but the 
width is inconsiderable, A plan was in agitation at 
the time of our authoi’s travels, respecting the con. 
tinuation of a bridge at this place, which might con. 
nect the island with the main land. | 
Rhode-Island presents to the spectator an unintere 
rupted succession of meadows and fields of Indian corn, 
Barley is likewise cultivated in great quantities, as ij 
finds a ready and advantageous sale at the breweries 
of New York and Philadelphia. The soil is light ané 
sandy, and but little improved by skilful tillage, om 
proper manure, The produce of the meadows, upor 


_~ &n average, is one ton of hay per acre, and the plough. 


ed lands generally yield twenty-five bushels of maize. 
or a hundred bushels of potatoes per acre. The usual: 
extent of the farm is seventy acres, though there are 
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some few which contain three, or even four, hundred 
UCreS. | 

Newport is the most ancient, and is accounted the 
principal town of the state of Rhode-Island, but Pro. 
vidence is at present more populous, though, previous 
to the war, the population of Newport was the most 
considerable by nine thousand individuals. Exclusive 
of the harbour, which bears an aspect of, opulence 
and active commerce, every thing in the town of 
Newport bears the appearance of a gradual decay. 
The houses are generally small and ill constructed. 
The people are indeed supplied with a market.place, 
but it is very seldom that the farmers bring their grain 
hither for sale. Yet the vicinity of the sea, the secu- 
rity of the road, the facility of access, and convenieut 
situation, combine to render Newport a desirable and 
commodious shelter to vessels going from the southern 
to the northern parts ef the main land of America, 
or from the north southwards. 

The same toleration, with respect to religious 
worship and opinions, prevails in Rhode-Island as in 
Pensylvania. Quakers and baptists form the majority 
of the sectaries ; but our author observes, that the ge- 
nerality of the people are far from being religious over- 
much, as there is not a single church erected in the 
whole island, which is three miles broad and fifteen 
long, except at Newport, and even that is only visited 
by the country people four times in a year. ‘Lhe inha- 

-bitants are described as singularly illiterate, a circum 
stance, which may be justly attributed to the want of 
some good seminaries, ‘lhe population is estimated 
at five thousand souls. - : 

. Having satisfied his curiosity at this place, our au- 
thor travelled by a different way from that which led 

him to Newport, in order to reach the extermity,where 

he might procure a passage to Bristol,but he perceived 
no remarkable difference either in the appearances of 
the houses, the cultivation of the lands, or the general 

miode ofagriculture. ‘The prospect of the bay, diver- 
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sified with a variety of islets, and the main land contig) 
guous, is exceedingly pleasing. The passage to Bris«,| 
tol is about. one mile in breadth, and is crossed in a | 
large, secure ferry-boat, with a single sail. ‘The Ops)| 
posite shore is still more sandy and stony than the ise | 
Jand, but it yields an abundance, of pulse, and fruit, | 
which are said to be of an excellent quality. Yoel 

Bristol is asmall sea-port town, situated on the bay. | 
In 1775, it was almost entirely destroyed by fire, but | 
the houses have been rebuilt, and the place is more. 
flourishing than ever. The inhabitants carry Olt 
some trade with the Antilles. | q 

Two miles beyond Warrcn, a similar town to that off 
Bristol, the roads turn to Providence in Massachu-.| 
setts ; the land is here sosandy and boggy for several, | 
miles, that it is impossible to find sufficient stones for 
the construction of ordinary fences. Wood is equally 
scarce, and consequently dear. - 'The generality of the 
fields are inclosed with fences, formed of turf to two. 
thirds of their height, with cross bars of timber above. 

The environs of Providence are much more intereste 
ing than those of Newport, aud impress the traveller. 
with very favourable ideas of the town he is about to , 
enter. A pleasant hill, divided into. two parts by a 
paved road, leads, with a slow and gradual descent to 
the town, which is built on each side of the river, and — 
connected by a well-constructed bridge. Lofty and. 
well-built. houses are here pretty numerous, and a | 
considerable portion of the adjacent pa ge 


{ 
«| 
b | 
| 
| 


been set apart for the erection of new buildings, as | 
both the number and wealth of the people appear | 
to increase with great rapidity. ‘The trade is very 
considerable, and exportation is greatly augmente by 
a large distillery, and some extensive manufacturesy 
of forged iron work. Notwithstanding the strict and” 
laudable prohibition of Congress, there are some VOSe 

sels at Providence engaged in the diabolical | 
Negroes, . The merchants assert, that the slay 


may continue in spite of the orders of Cong 5s 
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1788, the period fixed in the constitution for its final 
tbolition. ‘They also allege, that every state has a 
ight to decide for itself in respect (o this traffic, and 
that the state of Rhode-Island has made no enactment 
against it. They, therefore, continue to purchase 
Negroes, whom they send to mark.t at Georgia, where 
no prohibition exists agains! a practice which ought 
to stain the check of ever civilised man, with the blush 
of honest indignation. The maritime trafic from 
Providence is chiefly carried on with China and the 
Nootka Sound. |The augmentation of the shipping, 
as well as the :mprovement of the buildings, is evident. 
ly rather the consequence of the increasing opulence 
of the present inhabitants, than of any resort of new 
Settlers. 

This small state, though situate in the centre of New 
England, differs materially from it in usages, customs, 
and opinions. ‘The present population is said to 
amount to sixty-eight thousand individuals, few of 
whom are so indigent as to require the charity of the 
public. A college* is established in Providence for the 
tuition of youth, in the various departments of literae 


ture ; but its reputation is so inconsiderable, that the 


inhabitants, who are anxious to give their children a 
good education, send them to Connecticut or Massa. 
chusetts: ‘The Quakers resident here, are said to pos. 
sess aremarkable odvity and austerity of deportment, 
which differ widely from the amiable simplicity of the 
Quakers at Philadelphia, They are, however, to be 
adimired and applaud led, for their well founded abhor. 
rence of the inhuman traffic in Negroes, though their 
Open disapprobation renders them odious to LHe. slave. 
owners, who are conscious of the facility with which 

es receiving any encouragement, might escape, 

ds 


vot The funds for the support of this college were chiefly be- 
owed by Baptists. ‘The president, and most of the teachers, are 
set uently of that religion, and the generality of the students 
are |i wise young persons of the baptist sect, 
o*.* 
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because of the smallness of the state, from their har 
captivity. Two churches are erected at Providence 
one for Presbyterians.and theyother for Anabaptists 
They are equally to be admired for their neat strug 
ture and decorations. i 
Quitting Providence, proceed through an exccrable 
road in the township of Scituate, to Fish’s Town, 
and from thence to the borders of Connecticut, where 
both the lands and roads assume a more agreeable 
aspect, ‘The houses, indeed, are not greatly perio 
but they are enlivened by the surrounding cultivation 
Norwich is a small town, situated oh a creck that 
falls into the Thames, just where that river begins to be 
navigable. It contains several mills, forges, and sawa, 
works; and at the distance of two miles lies the hare 
bour. 4 
From hence to New London the soil, though light, 
is much better than that already passed. ‘Ihe face of 


_the country is prettily diversified with a varicty of lity 


tle rivers, creeks, and streamlets, that empty them 
sclyes into tht Thames. Clamps of trees are frequents 
ly scattered over the fields, and, though the prose 
pect is not very extensive, it is literally smiling andl 


_ agreeable. ‘The houses are tolerably large and welll 


decorated, and the inhabitants are equally well clat 
as those of Massachusetts. New London sustained 2 
damage from a conflagration in the year 178T, to the: 
amount of five hundred thousand dollars, It may at 
present be ranked among towns of the fourth order, 
its principal street is a mile in length, and though the 
houses do not stand immediately contiguous, there \ 
every appearance of the intervals between them being 
soon filled up with new structures. An adjacent street, 
running ina paralicl direction with the main one 
contains several: houses that are tolerably large ant 
handsome, It stands on the banks of the river, tw O4 
miles distant from the ocean, and though embosome i 
ip rocks, its aspect is sufficiently cheerful. » rent 

a | 


port, New London is reckoned the principal t 


oe 
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yonnecticut, on account of the depth of the, Water, 
ad the security of. the anchorage. The harbour is 
rotected by the two forts of ‘Greswort ‘hand Trum- 
ull. The exports, consisting of dried provisions, 
orses, and cattle of all sorts; pulse, timber, butter, 
heese, salt fish, mules, fowls, &c. are sent almost 


<clusively to the West Indian Tee, The whole ex. - 


ortation, to Europe, does not constitute more than 


dozen ships’ cargoes in a year, which consist of . 


eod, pearl-ashes, sumac, linseed, and potatoes,, des- . 


ned for Roeland and Ireland.. he inhabitants of 
ew’ London are computed at four thousand. A bank 
as established in 1782, of which the present capital is 
1e hundred thousand dollars: Most of the notes are 
ra dollar each. ‘The dividend upon the capital 
about ‘three anda ve per cent. and ‘is pay ane 
vice a year. 
‘The best land in the vicinage of the town. never 
sts more than twenty-five dollars per acre. Haus- 
midmen usually are paid at the rate of fourteen dol. 
rsamonth. ‘The winter, during which the cattle 
ust be provided with dry fodder, lasts from four and 
half to five months. Many of the inhabitants never 
use their cattle, but the more opulent farmers are 
pre careful and judicious. New London is the ca. 
tal of the county of the samé name, which contains 
out thirty-five thousand inhabitants, of whom ate 
ndred are unhappily the sons of bondage. 
Proceeding to Hartford, our author was compelled 
travel back by way of Norwich ; but, avoiding that 
wn, he went by its sea-port, denominated Chelsea, 
jich lies at the. distance of two miles from the most 
pulous part of Norwich. ‘The river formed by the 
nection of the Shetucket and the Quinaboug, here 


long, and its general depth is twelve feet. On each 
e are about a hundred houses, many of which exhia 
a very good appearance. A communication, is 
med by means of a wooden bridge. About a mile 


sumes the name of the Thames. Its breadth fe one 


~ 
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distant from this bridge, the Quinaboug rushes ove; 
some lofty rocks, with a cataract, that is well wort} 
the attention of a traveller. Chelsea and Norwic) 
are said to contain, together, three thousand inhabs 
tants, . 

Between Norwich and Lebanon, observed muc’ 
sylvan scenery. ‘he summits of the hills are gene 
rally covered with wood, which form an admirabli 
contrast to the smiling,cultivation of the intermediatl 
valleys. ; 

The greater part of the lands in Connecticut an 
Jaid down in pasturage, particularly those in the vi 
cinage of Lebanon, The township is situated in thi 
county of Windham. Such of the houses in Lebano) 
as are built contiguous to each other, may probabl) 
amount to one hundred and sixty. They all stand ii 
one street, which is near three hundred toises ij 
width, and serves asa common pasture for cattle 
‘The habitations are generally small, but remarkabl 
neat; a description which may suffice for all th 
houses in Connecticut. Exclusive of a numerow 
breed of sheep and pigs, the inhabitants of Lebanot 
generally keep a cow, an ox, anda mule, for even 
two acres of land. The land receives but little bene 
fit from manure, as scarcely any pains are taken ft 
collect the dung, which might, with proper attention 
be accumulated in large quantities. The stated wags 
of labourers is from ten to twelve dollars per montl 
The population is estimated at four thousand indiy 
duals, 

From Lebanon to Hartford, the country is hill) 
and occasionally diversified with woods of oak an 
hiccory. A fine plain, however, extends for the spas 
of eighty miles along Connecticut river. The s¢ 
consists of sand, or achard gravel. ‘The meadows e 
hibit a lively verdure, and the houses are pretty D! 
merous. Having crossed the river ina ferry-boat, or 
author entered the town of Hartford, which may | 
accounted the chief place jin the state of Connecticy 
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The buildings are regular, and intersected by a small 
iver, which descends, in its approach, through a 
uccession of beautiful meadows: The appearance of 
he houses is uniformly small and neat, none of them 
xhibiting a larger or more elegant construction than 
the others. An edifice was erecting, at the period of the 
duke’s visit, for the meeting of the assembly of repre- 
sentatives, which is held alternately at Hartford and 
Newhaven, The Hartford bank was established in 
the spring of 1792. Its capital consists of one hundred 
thousand dollars. The shares are of four hundred 
each, ‘The business of this bank is but very trifling, 
and its rate of dividends only three per cent. for six 
months. ‘The notes are for one dollar each. Hart. 
ford is said to contain six thousand inhabitants. It is 
the principal town of the county of Hartford, whose 
population comprises thirty-two thousand souls, in- 
cluding two hundred and fifty slaves. 


Me 


The environs of the town are truly charming, and») — 
exhibit a succession of meadows, so well watered, that Ae 


they always appear in the cheerful garb of infanéine 
verdure. Horses, mules, and black cattle, are seen 
feeding upon them in great quantities, and a variety of 
fruit trees forms no small embellishment to the scene. 
The houses are not very numerous, nor are they deco- 
rated so elegantly as those in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
‘ton; butif the dimensions are small, they contain every 
thing requisite for the accommodation of their tenants, 
and, though plain in appearance, they are truly come 
-fortable. : 

After proceeding ten miles through a tract of coute 
try, frequently chequered with woods, and enlivened 
with large herds of cattle, reach Westfield, a small sea. 
port, and from thence proceed to Middleton, the 
chief town of the county of the same name. The 


streets are pleasantly shaded with trees. It is the 


market, to which the farmers of Vermont, New York, 
YOU. XXIV. AA 


houses are built with some degree of elegarce, and the | 


geat of the custom-house for the district, and the 


- 
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and Massachusetts, regularly bring their horses, muleg, 
and black, cattle for sale. A bank was established ip 
this town, in the autumn of 1795, its present capis, 
tai comprises one hundred thousand dollars, which: 
may be augmented to four hundred thousand, Its 
regulations resemble those of the ilartford bank, but 
no dividend has yet been paid to the proprietors. 
From Middleton the road leads toward Newhaven, 
between: the river and a parallel range of hills, which 
vise at no great distance from its bank.. The 
ance of the country is scarcely worthy of mention, ag 
its cultivation is neglected and its population inconsidere 
able. The woods chiefly consist of oaks. Within ten} 
miles of Newhaven, the hills begin to subside, and th 
traveller is obliged to pass a long tract of morass,” bes 
fore he enters Newhaven, whose aspect is pleasing, | 
and its situation healthy. The houses are detached by)| 
_ such considerable intervals, that several corn fields ap- | 


appears 


pear in the middle of the town. Lhe streets crosg | 
each other at right angles, and are shaded with rows. 
of trees. The houses are mostly built of wood, and 
have a very plain’ appearance, There are, however,’ 
two stone buildings, belonging to the college, with | 
four churches and an assembly-house, ‘The college ig'| 
an old institution, containing a library of two or 
three thousand volumes, with a small museum, It is) 
said to afford as good instruction for youth as any, 
seminary in the United States. s] 

The harbour lies on an arm of the sea that is formed 
between the main land and Long Island, but when the | 
tide has ebbed it is dry, so that ships cannot convenie | 
| ad ently take in their lading here, ‘ull a new quay shall | 
be. constructed. The flowing tide, however, ordi= 
narily fills the harbour with four, and sometimes six,) 
feet water. No less than fifty vessels belong to this” 
port, of which only one sails to Europe. In 1795, th | 
faiue of the exports amounted to one hundred and | 
eighty-four thousand and eighty-two dollars, New. | 
haven is said to have sustained damages in 1779, to 


Ls 
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e amount of one hundred thousand dollars, It is the 
pital of the county ef the same name, which con- 
ins thirty-three thousand inhabitants, four hundred 
“whom are in a state ofslavery. - _ ; 
The first Europeans who attempted to colonize 
onnecticut, arrived from England in the year 16 aa 
hey had to contend with the Indians for the poss es- 
on of their new territory, and # 1662, obtained a 
iarter, which established the form of their future 
yvernment. The settlers were all Presbyterians, 
ho lived in implicit submission under their nisleee 
ad permitted no person to ‘become a freeman, who 
as not a member of the Presbyterian kirk. 1n con- 
“quence of this enthusiastic party spirit, a violent 
ersecution ensued against other sectaries, and the 
Juakers, in particular, were treated as the vilest of 
eretics, being tortured, beaten, banished, and some- 
mes put to death. , RANE 
The present constitution of the state is precisely 
he same as it was before the revolution, except the 
bolition of regal authority. The legislature consists. 
f an under house of representatives, and an up- 
er house, or council, which, together, compose 
he “supreme judicial tribunal of the state. The 
aws of Connecticut, as well as those of most of the 
Jnited States, are nearly similar to the laws of Eng. 
and. Concerning the property of persons dyiag in- 
estate, the law is precisely the same with that of , 
Sngiand, and provides that one-third of the property 
f the deceased shall be appropriated to the use of the 
yidow, and the residue divided among the children. 
With respect to debtors, the law orders the sale of 
ands, goods, and movables, when a debt cannot other. 
vise be recovered, and even permits a personal arrest 
n case of insolvency. The criminal law is no Jess severe 
han that of England. Divorces are authorised in 
vases of adultery, or unlawful marriage, with respect 
‘9 consanguinity. If aman and his wife have been — 
parted for the space of seven years, by absence bea 
. AAZ citi 
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yond sea, orif one or the other of them go upon 4 
voyage, that is to be of three months duration, and 
if there be reason to believe that cither party hai 
perished uponsnch a voyage, the other party, whe} 
ther male or female, may obtain a final dissolution o| 
the marriage, by presenting Satisfactory evidence of 
these facts to a magistrate. Any person appearing in 
adress of the other sex, whether man or woman, is 
jiable to a fine of seventy-five dollars, e | 
_ Adultery was punished with death, till the yeas 
1784, but the sentence of the law is now changed to 
public whipping, and burning on the forehead with a 
red-hot iron, Rape is still punished as a capital 
crime, upon the oath, and at. the express desire, ay 
the violated party. There has, however, no instanced 
yet occured of the execution of this law, whose seves 
rity probably restrains the profligate from incurring such 
guilt, or otherwise deters the sufferer from complaint) 

Horse-racing, ana all other species of gaming, are 
prohibited in Connecticut, as idle and un profitable 
diversions, that are frequently attended with riot ang 
disorder. Especial care is likewise taken for hallows 
ing the sabbath, and forbidding all profane amuses 
ments upon that holy day. The preval nt religion 
throughout Connecticut is Presbyterianism, Ana 
baptists constitute the next most numerous sect, and 


_ persons of other religious persuasions are pernitted 


to worship their Creator, according to their own 
mode, on condition that they previously request per 
mission for that purpose of the select men of the town: 
that the religion they chuse be some mode of Christi 
anity, and that they do not attempt to claim any au. 
thority in the parochial meetings, | 

Exclusive of a school for Greek and Latin, which 
is established in each county, every seventy families 
in Connecticut, are obliged to maintain a common 
school, fer eleven months in the year, where reading 
and writing may be properly taught. Every incore 
g Fated town must keep a grammar schoo], where 
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outh are instructed in English, Gréek, and Latin. 
he tutors are generally young men, from the col. 
ges, who have devoted their time to the study of 
w or theology. Their salaries are from two to” 
ree hundred dollars, at the pleasure of the differ. 
ut parishes. Where the salary is but small, womea 
re elected to the’ office of teachers ; but no person 
un gain this employment, who is not well qualified 
) teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. The select 
en have authority to levy.a fine of three dollars tp- 
n every person who neglects to send his children to 
shool. 

The sum total of the exports from Connecticut, in 
791, was seven hundred and ten thousand three hun- 
red and fifty-two dollars; but, in 1795, it was aug- 
ented to cight hundred aud nineteen thousand, four 
undred and sixty-five dollars, the whole amount of the 
yanage of the vessels, whether engaged in the coasting 
: foreign trade, is said to be thirty-five thousand tons, 
In 1756, the population of Connecticut was one 
undred and twenty-nine thousand, and twenty-four 
dividuals; and, in 1791, it was increased to two 
undred and thirty-seven thousand, nine hundred and 
orty-Six. Young persons generally marry early, and 
re blest with a numerous progeny ; but great num- 
ers have of Jate years quitted the county and removed 
9 the new settlements. ee vet 

‘The generality of the inhabitants are of English 
escent, and are distinguished for their industry, ac- 
ivity, and sobriety ; thouéh rough in their manners, 
hey are frank and hospitable ;' and though few of 
hem are very opulent, they are all in easy cirCuMSe 
ances. | , 
“It seems that our author had been honoured, in 
he year 1784, with the freedom of Newhaven, con- 
erred in a respectful letter from the mayor and alder.) 
nen of the town, and inclosed in a letter to Paris. 
‘ { received it,” says he, ‘¢ with no particular notice, 
jttle thinking, at that a that, in eight years, 
et AAd 
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Newhaven would be the only place in the world where 
I might confidently expect to be acknowledged a citia 
zen.”’ Anxious to atone for his neglect in not answers 
ing their letter, our traveller went to the magistrates, 
on his arrival, to make his acknowledgements fo 
the favour he had received. One .of them ee 
to have visited Liancourt, and, in consequence of the 
civilities he had there met with, our noble exile wag 
received with the utmost warmth and cordiality. Yety 
notwithstanding the friendly attentions of these peo. 
ple, he seems inclined to give the preference to the in-+ 
habitants of Massachusetts, as being less precise, and 
more amiable in their manners. 

_ The state of Connecticut does not extend above six 
miles beyond Stamford, and this tract is neither sq 
well occupied nor cultivated as that through which 
our author had already travelled. ‘The land, ly- 
ing contiguous to the sea, is in a similar condition 
to that which lies farther back. From Penobscot te 
New York it is extremely rocky ; though there arg 
several verdant and interesting spots by the side of 
the road, a considerable portion of the ground is cou 
vered with thick woods, consisting of Spruce firs. 
pines, and birches. At the distance of thirteen miles 
from Newhaven the river Stratford is crossed ina safe 
and commodious ferry-boat. The road then becomes 
rugged and unpleasant, and a traveller is obliged te 
cross several small streams, which are only navigable 
when augmented by the flowing tide. These all be« 
long to Fairfield, the smallest of four districts, intd 
which Connecticut is divided. | 

Between Fairfield and Stamford the country abounde 
with rocks, and the habitations are but few. Some 
villages, however, are seen from. the high road 
whose appearance exhibits prosperity. No other 
culture appears but that of pasturage; as, notwith 


_ ‘Standing the tolerable fertility of the soil, the climate 


is unpropitious to grain of every description. 
Hight miles from Stamford, enter the state of New 
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‘ork, but the quality of the land is much the same 
sin Connecticut. The road leads along the coast, 
-om Newhaven, in the same direction with that which 
oes to New London, From Paulushook, the coast 
€ Long Island is forty miles distant, but from New- 
aven itis pot more thantwenty. The coasts, how- 
ver, advance continually towards each other, till, 
ypposite to the city of New York, the shore of 
Long Island appears within the distance of half a 
mile. 

The island of New York is divided from the main 
land by a narrow arm of the North river, which is 
here half a league broad, and exhibits, on its opposite 
banks, the rugged rocks of Jersey. ‘Ihe . soil of the 
island consists of a barren sand, and is occasionally 
diversified with farms and country houses, belonging 
to the wealthy inhabitants of New York. Approach- 
ing the town a traveller finds a great number of these 
habitations, and mects with several fields and gar- 
dens, which, by manure and Jaborious cultivation, 
have been made to bear a moderate vegetation. _ 

On his arrival at New York, our author found 
that the yellow fever had raged in that city during the 
last three months, though it was now S® far mitigated 
as to permit the opening of the communication with 
Philadelphia. He therefore resolved ona visit to 

‘izabeth town, which at present contains two hand- 
gome churches, @ council-house, an academy, and 
two hundred well-built houses. The proximity of 
Passaik river, which passes to the north of Staten 
Island, and falls into the bay of New York, renders 
this place a considerable mart for the products of the 
back lands of New Jersey. 

Between Elizabeth Town and New York stands 
Newark, one of the finest villages in North America. 
It consists of an assemblage of truly handsome houses, 
disposed in one long and remarkably wide street, that 
is planted, on either side, with rows of trees. Every 
habitation is furnished with a neat garden; and, a8 
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the village is the usual stage for mail coaches, bei 
New York and Philadelphia, there are eA 
several inns. -This part of :the country is cclebrated 
for its excellent cyder, , | E 
Proceeding, for about ten miles, over a tract that 
is well cultivated, but only occasionally dressed for 
wheat, reach Woodbridge, a long, straggling village, 
intersected by a small stream, which, joining with 
that of Arthurkill, falls into the adjacent bay of Ames 
boy. The approach to this village leads across th 
river Barray, on which the traveller notices Bridges 
town, a lovely little places; consisting of small, bu 
exquisitely neat houses, and literally surronuded with) 
fertile fields and noble orchards. ll 
Beyond Woodbridge, the land relapses into sterility,)| 
and many uncultivated “fields are seen, bearing noy 
other produce than a coarse grass. The occasionaly 
eminences, indeed, present the spectator with a richg| 
prospect of the river Rariton, Staten Island, and they, 
contiguous expanse of water; but there is nothing | 
sufficiently interesting in the view, to fix the roving, | 
attention, or to extort the tribute of involuntary ape 
plausee A new and handsome wooden bridge,, rea, | 


cently constructed, leads across the Rariton.td Bruns. | 
wick, the principal town of the county of Middlesex, | 
{t is but of small extent, containing no more than | 
two hundred and twenty inhabitants ; as, however, hl 
the river Rariton affords a direct intercourse with © 
New-York, it carries ona brisk traffic with that city, 
and is the mart for all the products of the circumja- || 
| cent country. The population of the county is esti. nl 
mated at seventeen - thousand souls, two thousand of Pa 
whom eat the bread of bondage. | ? 
Approaching Princetown, the -land is, fora cone ¥ 
siderable distance, exeremely rough, and covered with & 
large masses of schistus ; but, aftr some time, the |) 
‘traveller enters upon a more level tract, that is far i 
more agreeable to. the eye. About seventy or eighty © 


» Houses, belonging to Pringetown, are clustered tom | 
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ther, soas to form a‘small town, and are almost 
itirely shaded with beautiful shrubberies. Prince- 
wn is chiefly noted, in America, as being the seat 
fan excellent college, that contains nearly one hun- 
red and fifty students, who have been sent thither 
‘om all paris of the United States. 

From hence our author proceeded to Maidenhead, 
ere he halted ata smallinn, hoping there to enjoy 

temporary repose, but the only bed-room in the 
ouse was unluckily occupied, at his arrival, by a 
lub of labourers, aud other inhabitants of the neigh~ 
ourhood. ‘hese were soon joined by another com- 
any, who had assembled on account of a horse-race, 
nd the united parties begad to make so great a bustle 
athe inn, that the duke was necessitated to draw 
is table into a corner, and in that situation to ane 
wer a variety of questions, and ‘o favour his tormen- 
ors with the use of his pen, for the purpose of scrawe 
ing out their accounts. They were,” says he, 
‘the best people in the world; only, in respect to 
heir writing, a little more of scholars than was quite 
igreeable to me. i must, however, do them the juse 
‘ice to acknowledge, that they did not hinder mefrom 
moking my segar.”” 

Proceeding over a tract of moderately good land, 
snter Trentcn, the principal town of the state of New 
Jersey. It contains all the usual public buildings, 
and about three hundred horses, chiefly constructed 
of wood. Those in the high street are rather superior 
in point of structure to the others, though even these 
exhibit but a very moderate appearance. About 2 
quarter of a mile beyond the town isaferry, for the 
purpose of crossing the Delaware, which is nine hune 
dred feet broad. Here begin the rapid descents, that 
impede the ascending navigation. On the farther 
shore the retrospective view of ‘Trenton is peculiarly 
pleasing, as the space of ground between that town 
‘and the river constitutes a smooth declivity, enlivened 
with the verdure and embroidered with the fowers of 


j. 
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a beautiful meadow, Several handsome villas, in th 

immediate vicinage of the town, add fresh beauties# 

the interesting landscape. .Trenton is the chief toy 

in the county of Middleton, which is supposed to co 

tain six thousaud-inhabitanis, 
} 


himself within the province of Pensylvania, and at th : 
distance of only thirty-four miles from Philadel phiag 
The road, coasting the river, sometimes close to ifs 
banks, and sometimes at a little distance, leads through 
the charming villages of Bristol and Frankfort. J 
variety of well constructed buildings are seen in the 
course of the journey, and on a near approach te 
Philadelphia; every object assumes the appearance 
inseparably attached. to the vicinage of a considerable 
town. Re | 
After an excursion of seven months, which had} 
afforded him much zmusement and satisfaction, our 
author informs us, that he returned to the American 
capital, with. something of that delight which rushes} 
into the breast of an affectionate son, at the first sight | 
of his paternal mansion, after a long absence from| 
his-dearest friends. Indeed the fatigues which he had) 
undergone in the course of the journey, rendered i 
indisputably necessary for him to devote some time 
to repose and refreshment. | mn 
_ Having remained at this place with his valued and} 
intimate acquaintance, .till the 24th of March, ou 
traveller embarked for Carolina, on board a vessel ¢ ; 
two hundred and fifty tons burden, which accomplishes 
ed the passage in six. days, notwitastanding . the 
delay of calms and unpropitious winds, ' 
At the mouth of Charleston river is a bank of har 
sand, extending from. dne shore, to the, other, but ifj| 
has four openings, which admit of ships being navigates) 
ed across it. ‘The danger, however, isso great, that, 
buoys in the water, and suitable tokens on land, have,» 
been carefully provided, as things that. were indispen=.| 
sibly neces:ary. After passing the bank, the vessels 
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yy-anchor with security ; but the best ground for 
st purpose is in the immediate vicinage of the town. 
Twelve miles from the sand bank stands Charleston, 
the conflux of the rivers Cooper and Ashley. It 
s formerly surrounded with fortifications, but of 
se only three or four imperfect batteries now re- 


in. The town was first established-in 1670. It is ° 


dto have suffered severely in the American war, 
t the wooden houses, that were then destroyed by” 
9, are now rebuilt with ‘brick. Yet sone of the 
st wealthy inhabitants occupy wooden houses, as 
pposing them the coolest. It seems that, on ac- 
unt of the excessive heat, the people do net emulate 
ch other in the magnificence, but in the coolness of 
air habitations. - Every method is used to refresh 
apartments with cool air; the windows are open ; 
s doors pass through both sides of the houses; large 
leries are constructed to-shelter the upper rooms 
ym the fervid beams of the sun; and only the north. 
sterly wind is permitted to enter the rooms. ‘These 
dicious precautions, in the individual buildings, form 
striking contrast with the bad contrivance of the 
eets, which are all unpaved, and remarkably nar- 
w. The sand consequently retains the heat to an 
lupportable degree, and the slightest breath of wind 


ay 
a 
ay 


ges and drives it into the houses. There are, in- 


ed, two or three streets, that have.narrow foot 
ths by the side of the houses, but they are fre- 
éntly interrupted by cellar doors; and are conse- 
ently of small utility. ; 

Politeness and hospitality are inseparably attached 
the character of the imhabitants, who receive a 
anger with that truly noble and laudable kiadness, 
1ich seems to study and anticipate every rising wish. 
ieir beneficence and generosity have been signalized 
a particular manner towards the exiles from the 
rench West India islands, whom they supplied with 
gney, linen, lodging, &c. with unwearied respect 
dassiduity, till these thoughtless men obliged the 


5 


A 
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Americans to alter their mode of conduct towar/ 
them, by the base retura they made for the mooi 
markable and unmerited kindness. ‘The expences) 
the table in Charleston are nearly the same as in Pl 
ladelphia, but the expences attendant on equipage J 
greater. Tuere are, however, few families who 
not keep a carriage, as ladies are never seen to Ww 
on foot, and the men.are equally averse to the idea} 
a pedestrian journey, however short. Servants’ wag 
are jikewise considerable, yet an inhabitant of th 
town, who has merely a decent competency usual 
retains twenty in his service, comprising male aj 
female slaves. Every child, if born of reputall 
parents, has several Negro children to aitend him a) 
comply with all his humours, by which means ¢ 
little white boy learns, even before he can walk, _ 
tyrannize over his fellow creatures, whom heaven || 
distinguished from himself by a different complexion} 
Such of the inhabitants as are engaged in mercantl 
transactions are at present engaged in a very act: 
trade, and keep a greater number of servants thant 
merchants of Philadelphia. Their business usuaj 
continues till four o’clock in the afternoon, but af! 
that time the day is devoted to pleasure and amu! 
ment. As many of the inhabitants of South Caroli 
have visited Enrope, the European modes of life 
more prevalent here than in the northern States, 1 
women in particular are distinguished for a greaj 
share of vivacity, though the propriety of their ‘i 
duct may safely defy the tongue of slander. Th 
are in general interesting and agreeable, though inj 
rior, in point of. beauty, to those of Philadelphi 


Both sexes may be said to experience a roveig 


| 


age, as a woman of thirty, in the habit of suckling 
tender progeny, commonly bears in her face all 
wrinkles of one of sixty. At the age of fifty years ¢ 
hair becomes perfectly white. , 
By the constitution, framed in 1790, the state} 
divided into nine districts, which are again subdivi 
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vio parishes. The legislature is composed of a council 
f thirty-seven members, anda house of representatives 

one hundred and twenty-four members, The sena- 
ors are chosen for the term of four years, but many 
f them go out of office at the expiration of half that 
ime. ‘The representatives are elected for two years, 
nd go ont all at once. The governor and lieutenant 
overnor are nominated by. the legislative body, as 
re likewise the judges, whose continuance in office 
epends solely upon the propriety of their behaviour. 
‘he commissioners of revenue, the secretary of state, 
he commander in chief, and the sheriffs, all receive 
heir respective authority from the legislature, and 
heir service is to continue for four years. The only 
unishment, inflicted by the senate, is deprivation of 
fice, with incapacitation for any future public em- 
loyment ; but the courts of justice are more severe. 
fhe common law, like that of the greatest part of 
America, is exactly similar to the law of England. 

The prisons of Charleston, said to be the best in the 

tate of South Carolina, compose one building, that is 
everal stories high. ‘he rooms are tolerably large 
nd airy, but few in number. Felons, whether im- 
risoned on suspicion or conviction, are confined with 
he police prisoners, and treated in the same manner. 
“hey are all loaded with irons, a circumstance which 
eems auihorised by the smallness of the prison, and 
he facility of contriving mutinies. They are per- 
uitted to walk about in the rooms, as the prison has. 
Oo court-yard, where they might take that salutary 
xercise. ‘They regularly receive one pound of bread 
er day, for each man, and an allowance of meat 
hrice a week. Debtors are confined in a separate 
90M. 
Criminal offences are remarkably numerous in Caro. 
na, and are said to increase every year. ‘The Ne- 
roes have peculiar courts and separate prisons, whi- 
her they are sent by such masters as do not chuse to 
Mlict corporal punishment upon them themselves. 
VOL, ZXIV, BRB 


of hands, and bears nothing but pines. The i islan| 
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Our author was, however, informed by several j judge 
and lawyers, that the white inhabitants commit ma a 
more criminal offences, In preponion to their numbey 
than the slaves. —A fact, which ought to plead pow@s 
fully in behalf of an ipa tunate race, as are doo 
ed to groan out their lives beneath’ the accumulat 
load of contempt and oppression. ia 
The roads in South Carolina are repaired by. h 
Negroes, who are constantly obliged to work up 
those paris which border their masters’ plantation 
Such of the inhabitants as. cannot afford to ke 
slaves, are compelled to do the work themselve 
As the expences attendant upon all public buildin 
are defrayed by the state, there are, of course, BI 
county taxes. , Poor, rates and town rates result fry 
a (ax on Slaves, and on white persons who retain non 
in their service. i 
An officer’s pay, in this state, is greatly supem 
to that of any other state in the union. That of tf 
governor is two thousand seven hundred and fifty- tw 
dollars; that of the chief justice three thousand thi 
hundred ; and each of the other judges have t 
thousand. five hundred. g 
South Carolina is naturally divided into two par 
distinguished by the names of Upper and Lower @ 
rolina, - On the coast, and more than one hundi 
miles westward, the country is flat, and swampy 
About one hundred miles behind the ‘¢ inl@ 
swamps,” it swells gradually, till it terminates in @ 
Alleghany mountains, forming a separation betwé 
the waters that descend into the Missisippi, and t 0 
which fall into the Atlantic. From this division of th 
country results a two-fold mode of cultivation, rT 
low country is sown with rice and corn for the st 
sistence of the Negroes. ‘The sandy land, situat 
between the swamps, remains uncultivated, from NE 


along the coast were formerly devoted to the culty 
of indigo, but its place is now usurped by cotta 
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stton is also cultivated in the upper country, toge. 

er with tobacco and all sorts of grain. ‘The most 

altby planters have taken up their abode in the 

weft country, while the high Jands are occupied by 

rsovs of little or no property, who cheerfully labour 

clearing the ground, in hopes of raising a fortune. 

re climate in Lower Carolina is equally unsettled and 

healthy. ‘The inhabitants suffer severely from bi. 

us fevers every autumu, and persons, who are not 

customed to the country, cannot preserve themselves 

ym some fits of fever. ‘The upper country is ace 

unted more healthy, but no meteorological observa- 

ns have yet been made respecting the back country, 

the use of the thermometer is there entirely une 

own. Kain falls frequently; and if a drought 

curs, of three months, it is infallibly succeeded by a 

ntinuauce of wet weather, for the space of three 
eks or amonth. ‘ a Loreen) 
No freeschools exist in the townships of South Cae 

lina, nor are there, in: fact, any good seminaries. 
ere children can attain learning for their money. 

me persons, indeed, establish themselves in the most 
pulous villages, in hopes of attaining a good liveli- 
od, and three colleges have been recently established, 

“the Jegislature, in Charleston, Columbia, and 

aufort; but the number of masters is here very 

all, angl the students are hurried through the course 

‘their studies, in such a manner, as must indispu- 
ily obscure, rather than enlighten, their expanding 

as, and precipitate them into the busy scenes of 
», at a period when they stand in need of solid in- 

uction, and the best means of defence against the 
) general depravity of morals. 

No manufactories have hitherto been established in- 
country, except some corn mills in the back part, 

ich are so indifferently constructed, 4s merely to’ 
nd a sufficient quantity of corn forthe consuinp- 

n of some families in the low lands. _ f 

[he market of Charleston is but indifferently sups 

a BB2 f 
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plicd with provisions. Butchers’? meat is generally 
rendered disagreeable by the improper food of the 
cattle andthe heat of the climate. The bullocks, # 
signed for the market, are fed, during the winter} 
with maize straw ; and this beef is ‘somewhat preferabl 
to the other, though greatly inferior to that which 
exposed to sale in the northern states. Culinary plants 
and roots have been recently cultivated in tolerable 
quantity. 
A library has been established in Charleston, t 


is supported by voluntary contributions. It has bee 
twice consumed by fire, but is again rebuilt, and con 
tas many well chosen books, which are annually 
increased by purchase and donations. The rooms in 


the library contain some good prints, curious mad 


chines, and bones of an extraordinary size, that were 
found in digging out the canal of Santee. 

The road from Charleston to Elms, like all the 
other roads in South Carolina, is remarkably sandy. In 
the environs of the town the houses stand near each 
other; but, as the traveller advances, he ‘finds no} 
thing “but scattered piantat ons, whose Ponds 
reside at a distance from the road, The woods ar 
extremely luxuriant, and contain no less than vig ghteer 
different species of oak. Indeed, all the species 0 
trees, which in Europe are excessively dear, and sel 
dom attain any considerable height, votwithst{andiny 
the most careful sclection of soil and situation, her 
thrive most excellently, as the mative produce of th 
country. Kqually striking: is the exuberance © 
Shrubs, plants, aud various sorts of grass, that ditius 
around them a most dctightful fragrance, 

Having devoted twenty “days to his investigation | 
Charleston, our author sets out for Georgia, i in cor 
pany with a French botanist. Eight miles after cross 
ing the Ashley, they passed an arm of the river Stom 
by a bridge lately built by general Washington, w wl 
possesses an estate in the neighbourhood. Gener: 
Washington is a distant ielative of the president? 
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is one of the most opulent planters in the 
try : 7 | *: 
‘he culture of rice is here in an improving state, 

the planters seem io perfect it by every possible. 
hod. A subscription was set on foot, at the time 
he duke’s travels, for the construction of a canal, 
ch might cross the swamps, and facilitate the con- 
ance of the rice to Charleston, It _is designed to 
ten miles in length, and the expence is estimated at 
rly forty thousand dollars. Our author assisted 
a mecting of the commissioners on this business, 
» deliberated on several questions, but without 
ing. to any final determination. The meeting 
ninated-in a cold diuner, given in a wretched inn, 
ere the ruinous state of the stair.case obliged the 
sts to ascend to the diaing-room by means of a 
jer. 
Yeneral Washington’s plantation is situated in St. 
is parish, which contains fifteen square miles. 
» yemains of several churches are here to be seen, 


. there is, in fact, only one where a congregation | 


)possibly assemble. ‘The others were destroyed in 
American war, and the inhabitants of the country 
not seem very anxious for rebuilding them. 

The conversation of the planters is by no means 
eresting, as their time is chiefly devoted to hunting 
Tgaming; and, unless their friends were sufficient. 
opulent to send them to Europe for education, but 
y of them have any great share of learning. 

Among the large plantations are a few smaller ones, 
> property of white people who keep no slaves, and 
o-usually cultivate about twenty acres of land with 
ir oxen. These people clearly demoustrate, that 
twithstanding the heat of the climate, Jabour can 
performed by white men, which is usually appro- 
ated to slaves, on the pretence that they are the 
ly people who are adequate to the task. » oa 


rt of the umion, 1s a compound of naties of all 
. BBS 


The state of Georgia, said to be the worst regulated | 


— 
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European countries, and the other parts of Ameria 
aud its recent history exhibits a succession of dispute 
among the inhabitants, without the least mark 
public spirit. Agriculture is much the same as_ 
South Carolina. Cotton forms a principal article | 
trade, and is cultivated by all the inhabitants. T' 
back country, which commences behind the August 
is more populous, and yields a tolerable quantity > 
maize, rye, wheat, and tobacco. The importation | 
Negroes is permitted by the law of the land, but t} 
importation is not considerable at Savannah. Ob# 
third of those who are imported, are annually smu| 
gled, in defiance of the prohibition, into Carolin 
‘The common price of an African Negro is three hui 
dred dollars. Those of the Gold Coast are accounté 
the most valuable, and next to them the natives . 
Congo and Ibo; but the Jatter frequently perish . 
the course of two years. The greatest part of th 
Jand in Georgia is good, but its quality varies accoré 
ing to its situation, as it rises gradually, for the spac 
of one hundred miles from the sea, to the Apalachia 
mountains. ‘The lands are superior to those situatd 
in a similar manner at Carolina, and, from the A pal} 
chians to the Missisippi, their appearance is still mo: 
pleasing. The state of Georgia is excellently water¢ 
by a variety of rivers, and the climate, less hot tha 
that of Carolina, is likewise milder in the wintes 
Suow is but rarely seen, and, when it happens to fall 
it soon disappears. The county is, upon the whol 
tolerably healthy, and well supplied with springs « 
fresh water. 
The borders of Georgia are inhabited by the Cherd 
kees, the Creeks, and the Chactaws, who are tH 
most warlike and numerous of all the Indian nation: 
They are all as good, faithful, and generous, as th 
Indians of the northern states; and though fre 
quently robbed, betrayed, and murdered, by thi 
whites, they live in the utmost familiarity with the: 
white neighbours, and readily afferd them all the pre 
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tion and assistance in their power. Those capable 
bearing arms are said to amount to the number of 
elve thousand. 

The law relative to Negroes is much milder in 

orgia than in Carolina; but, as it is here thirty 

ars younger, it may be accounted for-as breathing 

: spirit of humanity, which characterizes the latter 

ars. Few masters are here accused of severity, 

dour author observes, that, in some respects, it is 
mild as any law can be which permits slavery $ 

t the Negroes are but indifferently supplied with 
thes and provisions. 

Previously to the year 1794, Augusta was the capin 
of Georgia. It is at present the largest, next to 
vannah, and is the only place that carries on an in- 
id trade, The present seat of government is fixed 

Louisville, which contains no more than thirty 
uses. : 

It seems that our author had resolved on an excure 
yn to the back country of Georgia and Carolina, but 

fever, unfortunately caught at Savannah, obliged 

m to relinquish his plan, and hastened his departure 
om a town rendered extremely uncomfortable by its 
‘uation on a burning sand, and the spirit of anarchy 
d confusion which prevails among its inhabitants. 

Of the Spanish settlements, that border on the 
nited States, our author gives the following descrip- 
on, asthe result of his enquiries, after observing that 
e river Apalachicola runs between East and West 
lorida, and that the Missisippi separates Weat 
lorida from Louisiana. 

The population of Kast Florida is but small, though 
yme rice plantations have been established, on a 
ge scale, and several plantations of cotton prove 
ery productive. ‘The trees are all large, and consist. 
f red and white oaks, cypress, cucumber trees, red 
nd white cedar, and hiccory. 

“St. Augustin lies om a_ better soil than either 
‘harleston or Savannah. The town is small, and 


eo 
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consists of only one street. The climate is rencere 
tolerably salubrious by the trade winds, and the ij 
habitants are supplied with English goods from { 
Bahama Islands. , wriat 

A small tribe of Creeks, called the Lemeneluki 
Indians, inhabit a village, of about one hundre, 
houses, in Tuscavilla, on Polycreek. They hay 
likewise some smaller ones, on the other side of Has 
Florida. “ag 

The Jand between Betekfoha and the Missisinpi_ 
of good quality. Its meadows are excellent, and th 
arable lands are fit for any sort of cultivation. Thi 
natural producis consist .of large reeds, and hiccory 
cypress, and cedars, of an uncommon size. Froy 
Betckfcha to Pearl river the soil is less fertile ; bu 
from thence to East Florida, it is extremely rich, an} 
might be cultivated, in every part, to consicerabl| 
advantage, 4 

The borders of the Missisippi are frequently spotal 
with habitations, and several French families Stil 
reside in the neighbourhood of the Bay of St. Louig 
There are also some considerable settlements at th 
Bay, of Pensacola, along the Mobile, and on th 
Other rivers; but, though they have been under th 
dom:nion of Spain for upwards of thirteen years, the 
are rarely occupied by Spaniards. Even at Louisi 
ana, the majority of the inhabitants are either Frene 
or. Germans, | “ 


auiumnal, bilious, and intermittent fevers; but, fro 
the Mobile to East Florida, they are generally healthy 


Cultivated to great advantage, The indigo, though 
inferior to that of St. Domingo, is preferable to that 
of Carolina, and it is said that its quality would be 

2 *e8Y | 


| 
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ch finer, were the cultivators to pay a greater sht..¢ 
attention to its seed and growth, | 
The Spanish government, in Florida and Louisiana, 
rather milder thau formerly, but its strengtn is very 
considerable, as the whole military force does not 
ceed four thousand men, who occupy the forts bee 
een St. Louis and New Orleaus, ‘The Indians 
id Americans are on tolerable good terms with the 
yaniards, but no party regards the other either as 
angerous foes or important friends. The prevailing 

ea of Spanish debility, and the consequent want of 
ipport experienced by the inhabitants, beget a predi- 
ction for England, ** under the government of which 
ountry,’’ says our traveller, ** they would not be left 
ithout assistance.” | 

On the 2d of May, 1797, the duke quitted Savan} 
ah, in one of the brigs that constantly pass between 
hat place and Charleston, and, after a passage of two 
lays, landed at Charleston, where he devoted his time 
o occasional excursions, and the accumulation of in- 
eresting intelligence. 

South Carolina is naturally divided into the Upper 
ind Lower, by the Alleghany, or Appalachian moun. 
ins. A similar division may be observed in Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, and Georgia, which is distin- 
uished by the quality of the soil and climate. — 

Our author seems inclined to suppose that Lower 
Carolina was once entirely covered with water, from 
the circumstances of the ground affording no stones, 
and of the numerous .marine productions, frequently 
dug up at the distance of sixiy or eighty miles from 
the ocean. Itis said that entire oyster-banks have 
Deen found at this distance, one of which is fifty miles 
jn extent, and contains a different species of oyster 
‘to any that is found uponthe coast. It lies ina 
‘south-westerly direction from the river Santee, in 
South Carolina, to the Oconee, in Georgia, across the 
Savannan. 

Lower Carolina is likewise diversified with high 


‘ » ; 
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Jands, swamps, and marshes. ° Immense trunks 6 
trees are sometimes discovered in the ground, wh icl 
scem to have lain’there for several ages. Ii is, how 
ever, impossible to dig for any considerable depth, a| 
the water springs up a little below the surface. Pre} 
vious to their being cleared, the swamps produced 
reed, fir, and cypress. | 

The marshes are chiefly covered with a coarse Xe) 
of grass. Some few of them produce maize, hemp,and 
barley. " 

The high land varies greatly, in respect of its quas 
lity, and according to the nature of its soil, it produces 


| 


hiccory and oak, or only fir. Had it pot been uD. 
justly neglected, it might now have been clothed with 
verdant meadows, or embellished with the rich pro- 
ductions of Ceres. Therice can only be cultivated 
by Negroes ; and the population of white people may 
justly be expected to decrease, in a land of slavery, 
where a white man esteems ita degradation to work 

Slavery, therefore, serves to confirm the planter in hig) 
predilection for the cultivation of rice, and, at the 
same time, attaches him to the iahuman practice of 
trafficking for the bodies of his unfortunate fellow 
creatures. ie y 


- 


4) 

Say when, blest guardian of Britannia’s isle, b | 
Thy so. th ng voice shall injur'd Negroes hear? a 
Freed fiom captivity, forget their toil, a is 
Repress the sigh, and wipe the gushing tear > gy 

. q 

“ ‘When shall the unenlightened Indianprove, a | 

The matchless pleasures of a peaceful life ; a} 

Devote his future thoughts to social love, 1 | : 

And break, with pious zeal, his murd’rous knife? i At 
Then shall the warrior’s hand the sickle wield, 3 

Or prop the fruitful branch, or break the clod: ‘a 

While ns fond partner follows to the field, a 
4nd lifts her eyes, with gratitude, to God! . P 


Sir, 
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The rivers in South Carolinas whose sources are 
nong the mountains, frequently overflow their banks, 

1d sweep along the harvest, together with the woods 
at surround the rice fields. These inuadations are 
artly attributed to the great quantity of. rain; to 
‘é numerous brooks and rivulets that fall into the 
vers ; and to the great declivity of the ground over 
hich the rivers flow. No certain method ef reme- 
ying the evil has hitherto been discovered. |... 

Lower Carolina was first settled by Europeans, who 
tablished themselves in the vicinity, and with the as- 
stance of slaves, commenced the cultivation of.yices 
ut, as the climate is rendered insalubrious by this 
ort of culture, our author 1s inclined to suppose that 
twill, in the process of time, be entirely surpivosete 
Upper Carolina was occupied, at.a later period, by 
migrants from Pensylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
"he former cultivated wheat, but the quantity raised, 
vas inconsiderable ; while the latter undertook the - 
ulture of tobacco, and chose out such lands as ape 
yeared the best adapted to their purpose 5. but, after 
, considerable time, the cultivators were convinced, 
yy actual observation, that they were exhaus ivg «ie 
oil for a very moderate profit, and resolved to ime 
prove the pasturage, and to increase fhe cuitivalon of 
grain and, cotton, The population of Souta Cajolina, 
in 1798, was said to amount to one hundred and forty 
nine thousand nine hundred. and seventyeinres souisy - 
of whom one hundred and seven thousand nine, hun- 
dred and ninety-four were slaves. itis proper to res — 
mark, that more than two-thirds of this pupulation s 
belong to Upper Carolina, which is still said to aug- 
ment considerably. | 
4s Beaufort carries on no maritime trade, and that 
of Georgetown is very incoasiderable, Cwarelston is, 
strictly speaking, the only tradiag port of Souta Ca 
rolina. The produce of the country is at present cou- 
veyed by water to Georgetown, and there reshipped ; 
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but, in consequence of a new regulation, it is to | 
sent, in future, to Charlestonin the Santee canal. 7 
This canal, which is designed to. form a me 


between the rivers Santee and Cooper, was in as 
of great forwardness at the time of our author’s tr} 
vels. Its length will be twenty miles, aud it will eo) 
siderably lessen the necessity of land carriage by faci 
tating the inland navigation. It is constructed by 
company, who were incorporated in the year 178 
under the auspices of the legislature,which granted t 
necessary land to this company, with authority ff 
levying a toll for an unlimited Space of time; a 
likewise held out many encouragements to thol 
who should attempt similar undertakings, where th 
course of the river and the face of the country shou! 
permit. } | 
The remarkably active trade of Charleston has pro: 
ed extremely bencficial to America, as is sufficient 
demonstrated by the circumstance of the supprizing tip 
crease in the number of American vessels employed i 
this trade since the year 1792. ! | 
Our author closes his remarks on Carolina with | 
grateful acknowledgement of the kind attentions H 
experienced in Charleston. ¢ This,” says he, “* MI 
duty [ owe to the inhabitants of all the parts of Amd 
rica which J have traversed, but especially to this place 
In no town of the United States does a foreigner fin) 
more hospitality and benevolence, or a more ent 
taining society, than in Charleston 3 nO where will 
please himself better, and no place will he quit wit 
“greater regret.”’ a 


{t seems that the duke had intended to make “ 


tour of North Carolina previous to his return t 
Philadelphia, but being compelled to give up that d 

sign, in conseqtence of some circumstance which hast} 
ened his departure to the capital, he presents his rea) 
lers with the following remarks on North Carolina} 
for which he acknowledges himself indebted to th, 
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iendly intelligence of a Mr. Iredwell, member of the 
preme tribunal of the United States, anda man of 
ve most respectable talents and character, — 

The coast of North Carolina was first permanently 
sttled by emigrants from the Palatinate, in the 
ear 1710, though it had been visited as early 
s the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
migrants occupied a tract of land between Albemarle | 
ound aod Bath Bay, but,:from some unknown moe 
ives, their settlement was nearly destroyed in 1721, 
y. the Tuscarora Indians, One hundred and twenty- 
even of the settlers were massacred, and the survie 
ors demanded vengeance from the governor of South 
Jarolina, who accordingly commenced hostilities 
iwainst the Indians, which occasioned them to sustain 
some severe losses, and finally obliged them to quit | 
the country, and to seek refuge among the Five Na 
ions, on the Great Lake. ‘The colony thea reinained 
folerably quiet, and increased rapidly in prosperity, 
and the number of its inhabitants, till 1729, when the 
proprietors transferred their right to the crown, at 
which time the country was disjoined from South Cae 
polina, and erected into a distiact province by order of 
George the Second under the name of North Carolina, 
in 1776, the constitution was formed into similar prin- 
ciples to those of the otherstates. The house of ree 
presentatives consists of two members lor eaci couaty, 
the whole state being divided into fifty-vignt counties, _ 
and of two members for every considerable town. 
The senate is composed of one member for each coun» 
ty, and every senator, previous to his election, must 
have resided twelve months in the county, and hold 
three hundred acres of land ia his possessron. : 
Persons, capacitated to elect the senators, must be 
twenty-one years of age, and having possessed an 
estate of fifty acres for the space of six months. The 
‘representatives must have inhabited some paris of the | 
state for twelve months ; but it is deemed sufficient if 
VOL. XXIV, CG 
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they have paid the last year’s taxes, without being poss 
sessed of landed property. | 
The governor, together with the seven memberg 
of his council, are elected by both houses. A person,, 
offering himself as candidate for the office of govers| 
nor, must be thirty years old, have resided five years| 
in the states, and be possessed of property to the} 
amount of two thousand five hundred dollars. All 
places under government are at the disposal of the two 
houses, The secretary of state is appointed ever 
three years. ‘The judges and attorney-general are now 
minated in a similar ‘manner, but their appointment is) 
received from the governor, and the duration of their; 
continuance in office depends entirely upon their own) 
behaviour, All persons who dispute the existence off 
the Deity, the truth of the protestant religion, or the) 
sacred origin of the scriptures, are judiciously cut off 
by the constitution from the possibility of attaining anyy 
public employment. / | 
With respect to the collection of taxes, the state is 
divided into fifty-eight districts, which may be alter~ 
ed at the discretion of the county courts. Th 
taxes are collected by the justices of the peace, who 
are allowed six per cent, on the amount of the money; 
they receive, and six pence for every mile they travel} 
on this business. The public expenditure fluctuates) 
from thirty-seven thousand five hundred, to forty-five 


_ thousand dollars. 


The Alleghany mountains separate the state into: 
two parts, which differ greatly in soil and climate from} 
each other. The low lands have hitherto received buti 
little cultivation, though it certainly would have pro 
ved as advantageous as that of similar lands in Virgi- 
nia and South Carolina. The progress of cultivation} 
and the prosperity of the state are indeed impeded, by} 
the frequent obstruction in the river navigation, and| 
the want of harbours ; impediments which, without a} 
cousiderable augmentation of specie, can never be ree, 
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noved. ‘The chief obstacle of the navigation consists 
a the mouth of the river being shut up.by large sand. 
anks,which originate from the rapidity of the streams, 
nd will apparently withhold from North Carolina, at 
east for a considerable length of time, the great ad- 
antages which she might otherwise enjoy from her 
xcellent soil and situation. 

The entrance of such places as the inhabitants call 
arbours, is so exceedingly difficult, and the water is 
@ shallow in the narrows, that there are, in reality, 
0 ports in the country, The best of themis at Wile 
hington, thirty-five miles distant from Cape Fear; but 
ven this is rendered extremely unpleasant by a large 
hoal at its entrance, known to mariners under the 
ppellation of * the rocks of Cape Fear.” The 
orth-eastern branch of the river Fear is navigated 
y vessels of eighteen or’ twenty tons burdea, to 
he distance of one hundred miles beyond Wilming- 
on, ‘This navigation, whose extent is by far the most 
ousiderable of any in the state, contributes greatly 
o enliven the trade of Wilmington, as all the com= 
nodities of the back country are sent thither with Ea- 
opean manufactures, and the produce of the Antilles. 
n 1795, the exports amounted to two hundred and 
ifty-four thousand one hundred and fifty-one dollars. 

‘Lhe most considerable places, next to Wilmington, 
re Newbern and Edenton. Newbern is situated 
lear the confluence of the river Nuse with the Trent, 
it the distance of one hundred miles from the sea. 
Vessels from one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
ons burden, sail twelve miles above Newberu, and 
maller vessels proceed a hundred milés farther up the 
‘iver. The exports of Newbern were estimated in 
L795, at seventy-three thousand six hundred and fifty. 
wo dollars. ' 

Edenton is seated on the river Roanoke near the 
point of Albemarle Sound. Ships of one hundred and 
fifty-tons burden. can proceed some miles beyond: 
Edenton, but afterwards the river is only navigable for 
. ; ec?z . 


\ 


sand nine hundred and seven dollars. 


tion, ; 


_ are scnt to the eastern states, where they are barter 


ship timber in the greatest abundance. 
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the space of seventy miles for bateaux of about twent 
tons burden. The best parts of North Carolina 
fertilized by the Roanoke waters. ‘The exports fre 


Edenton were said to amount to seventy-seven th 


The produce of the country, lying above the RB: 
pics, is unshipped at the spot where they commence 
and sent by land carriage to Petersburg in Virgi 
When the new canal shall be finished, which by pas 
ing through Dismal Swamrs, is to connect Albemar 
Sound with the river Elizabeth, all the exports fro 
Edenton will be conveyed to Norfolk, as the comm) 
nication with Albemarle Sound becomes more att 
more difficult. A customhouse is established at th 
county of Camcen, situated in Albemarle Sound, a 
another in the town of Wilmivgton, on the river Feas 
one hundred mi'es distant from the island Ocrecoll 


' but as their situations are less favourable than sony 


others, their exports are consequently less in propo: 
ii 

The greatest part of the exports is drawn from t 
lower parts of North Carcliva, and consists in balk 
boards, staves, shingles, turpentine, tar, rosin, por 
bees wax, tallow, myrtle wax, deer and. calf ski 
and some small quantities of rice and tobacco. a| 
The productions of the upper parts of the counts 


for flour, hides, potatoes, cheese, hats, hardware, ai 
European goods. The difficulties attendant on na’ 
gation, and the exorbitant price of labour, preclu 
the idea of ship building, though the land produc) 

‘The lower parts of the states are accounted equa 
insalubrious with those of Sonth Carolina, though rij 
Swamps are less frequent. The inhabitants are gen 
rally attacked in winter with pleurisies and fevers. T 
upper parts are washed by. many rapid streams, ai 
are Consequently more healthful. — “| 

In the year 1791, North Caroljna was said to Co} 


) 
| 
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uin three hundred and ninety-three thousand, seven 
undred and fifty souls; one hundred and five thou. 
ind and sixty-one of whom were its hapless sons of 
ondase. Our author willnot, however, vouch for 
1e accuracy of this estimate, as some of the Ameri- 
ans affirm, that it falls short of the real population in 
791, since which period it has increased rapidly, and 
vat rather from its own stock than by emigration 
om the neighbouring states; for, though colonists 
rrive occasionally from these parts, many settlers 
uit their residences, and fix their new abode in 
teorgia, South Carolina, Tenessee, or Kentucky. 
reviously to the year 1788, the seat of government 
-as removed from one place to another, but since that 
ime it has been permanently settled at Raleigh, which 
. therefore considered as the capital of the province. 

The towns in Carolina are but fewin oumber and 
usignificant in appearance. The majority of the 
roprietors reside on their plantation in- manner of 
he Virginians, but they neither possess so much 
yvealth, nor is their mode of life so comfortable, as that 
f the Virginia planters. ‘They are said to be busily ° 
mployed in perfecting the system of agriculture, and 
ave the reputation of treating their slaves with mud- 
‘ess and humanity; but the duke was unable to ob. 
ain.an accurate account of any laws or regulations 
which might have tended to illustrate and embellish 
these assertions. 

Among the various religious sectarics in North Ca- 
rolina, the Presbyterians are the most numerous, par- 
ticularly in the western parts, which are occupied by 
emigrants from Pensylvania. There are, however, 
great number of Lutherans, Calvinists, Quakers, Mo. 
ravians, and Episcopalians, but they do not perform 
divine service in a more regular manner than in South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Such is the result of the information collected by 
our author, respecting Nerth Carolina, which is of 
all the states, the most remote from that culture and 

Cc3 
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improvement which its soil and natural producti 
€vince it is capable of attaining, The province m 
certainly advanee to greater perfection, but its fut 
Prosperity must depend entirely. on the quality of) 
commodities, as the nature of its coasts and rivers 


cludes the idea of its acquiring any great celebrity 
& commercial state. 
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. TRAVELS 


FROM 
MONTREAL, 
ON THE RIVER ST. LAURENCE, 


THROUGH THE 


CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA, 


TO THE 


FROZEN AND PACIFIC OCEANS ; 
In the years 1789, and 1793. 
BY SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 


TLE a 


We embarked on the 3d of June 1789, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, at Fort Chepewyan, on the 
south side of the Lake of the Hills, in latitude 58. 40. 
north, and longitude 110.30. west from Greenwich, 
and compass has sixteen degrees variation east, in a 
canoe made of birch bark. The crew consisted of four 
Canadians, two of whom were attended by their wives, 
and a German ; we were accompanied also by an In- 
dian who had acquired the title of English chief, and 
his two wives in a small canoe, with two young In- 
dians, his followers, in another small canoe. These 
men were engaged to serve us in the twofold capacity 
of interpreters and hunters. ‘This Indian was one of 
the followers of the chief who conducted Mr. Hearne 
to the copper-mine river, and has since been a princi- 
pal leader of his countrymen who were in the habit of 
-earrying furs to Churchill factory, Hudson’s Bay, and 
till of late very much attached to the interest of that 
company. ‘These circumstances procured him the 
appellation of the English chief, : 
We were also accompanied by a canoe that I had 
equipped for the purpose of trade, and given the charge 
_of it to Mr. Le Roux, one of the company’s clerks. 
In this 1 was obliged to ship part of our provision 5 
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which, with the clothing necessary for us on thé 
voyage, a proper assortment of the articles of mer: 
chandis as presents, to ensure us a friendly receptio 
among he Indians, and the ammunition and arms re 
quisite for defence, as well as a supply for our han 
ters, were more than our own canoe could carry, bu 
by the time we should part company, there was every 
reason to suppose that our expenditure would mak 
sufficient room-for the whole. | 
On the 4th we arrived at the mouth of the Dog 
River, where we landed, and unloaded our canoes, 
‘at half past seveti in the evening, on the east side 
and close by the rapids. At this station the river ig 
near two leagues in breadth. | 
. At three o’clock in the morning we embarked, bu 
unloaded our canoes at the first rapid. When we had 
reloaded, we entered a small channel, which is formed| 
by the islands, and, in about half an hour, wel 
came to the carrying place. It is three hundred andh 
eighty paces in length, and very commodious, exceptt 
at the further end of it. We found some difficulty in) 
reloading at this spot, from the large quantity of ice) 
which had not yet thawed. | | 
We had an head wind during the greater part ofl 
the day, and the weather was become so cold that the) 
Indians were obliged to make use of their mittens. —_ | 
The course of this.river is meandering, and tends} 
to the north, and in about ten miles falls into the} 
Slave Lake, where we arrived at nine in the morning,| 
on the 9th, when we found a great change in the welll 
ther, as it was become extremely cold. The lake was| 
entirely covered with ice, and did not seem in any| 
degree to have given way, but near the shore. The} 
gnats and muskitoes which were very troublesome} 
during our passage along the river, did not venture toi 
accompany us to this colder region. | 
The banks of the river both aboye and below the| 
the rapids, were on both sides covered with the vari-i 
ous kinds of wood common to this country ; particu 
larly the westcrn side; the land being lower aud cole 
| 
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sting of a rich black ‘soil. This artificial ground is 
ried down by the stream, and rests upon drift 
ood, “so as to be eight or ten feet deep. The eastern 
anks are more elevated, and the soil a yellow clay 
ixed with gravel; so that the trees are neither so 
ge or numerous as on the oppositeshore. ‘The 
round was not thawed above fourteen inches in 
epth ; notwithstanding the leaf was at its full growth; 
yhile along the fake there was scarcely any appearance 
f verdure. 

The Indians informed me, that, at a very small dis- 
ance from either bank of the river, are very exten- 
ive -plains, frequented by large herds of buffaloes ; 
vhife the moose and rein-deer keep in woods that 
order on it. The beavers, which are in great num- 
bers, build their habitations in the small lakes and 
rivers, as, in larger streams, the ice carries every 
thing along with it, during the spring. The mud 
banks in the river are covered with wild fowl; and we 
this morning killed two swans, ten geese, and one 
beaver, without suffering the delay of an hour; so 
that we might have filled the canoe with them, if that 
had been our object. | : j 

Towards morning, on the 23d, the Indians who 
had not been able to keep up with us the preceding 
day, now joined us, and brought two swans and a goose. 
At half past three we re-embarked, and steering west 
by north a mile and a half, with a northerly wind, 
we came f0 the foot of a traverse across 4 deep bay, 
“west five miles, which receives a considerable river at 
the bottom of it; the distance about twelve miles. 
‘he north-west side of the bay was covered with 
many small islands that were surrounded with ice; 
but the wind driving it a little off the land, we had a 
clear passage on the inside of them. We steered 
“south-west nine miles under sail, thea north-west 
nearly, through the islands, forming a course of six- 
teen miles. We landed on the main land at half past 
“two in the afternoon at three lodges of Red-Knife 


“Indians, so called from their copper knives. They 


| 
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informed ws, that there were many more lodges q 
their friends at no great distance; and one of the _ 

dians set off to fetch them: they also said, that w 
should see no more of them at present ; as the Slay) 
and Beaver Indians, as well as others of the tribe 
would not be here till the time that the swans ca 
their feathers. 4 
. M. Le Roux purchased of these Indians upwards 0 
eight packs of good beaver and marten skins ; * 
there were not above twelve of them qualified to kil 
beaver. The English chicf got upwards of an hun 
dred skins on the score of debts due to him, of whic 
he had many outstanding in this country. Forty oj 
them he gave on account of debts due by him since the 
winters of 1786 and 1787, at the Slave Lake; o | 
rest he exchanged for rum and other necessary ar i} 
cles; and [ added a small quantity of that liquor : 


an encouraging present to him and his young men| 
Thad several consultations with these Copper India 
people, but could obtain no information that was ma 
terial to our expedition; nor were they acquainted 
with any part of the river, which was the object | 
my research, but the mouth of it, In order to say 
as much time ag i g the 
bays, I engaged one of the Indians to conduct US 5) 
and | accordingly equipped him with various artich 
of clothing, &c. I ei 
that he might embark with the two young Indians 9m 
my service, “ e 

This day, at noon, I took an observation, whi 
fave ine 62. 24. north latitude ; the variation of the 
compass being about twenty-six or twenty-seven de 
grees to the east. 


At three on the morning of the 27th, we 4 


the canoe, after having passed a very restless nig 
from the persecution of the musquitoes. ‘The weath \ 
was fine and calm, and our course west-south-w 
nine miles, when we came to the foot of a traverse, 
the opposite oint in sight bearing south-west, dig- 
tant twelve chiles, The bay is at least eight mil¢ 


. 
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p, and this course two miles more, in all ten miles. 
now became very foggy, and as the bays were so 
merous, we landed for two hours, when the wea- 
r cleared up; and we took:the advantage of steer- 
thirteen miles, and passed several small bays, 
en we cam@ to the point of avery deep one, 
ose extremity was not discernable ; the land bear. 
south from us, at the distance of about ten miles. 
r guide not having been here for eight winters, was 
aloss what course to take, though as well as he 
ud recollect, this bay appeared to be the entrance 
the river. 
daving a strong wiad aft, we lost sight of the In. 
ns, nor cculd we put on shore to wait for them, 
hout risking material damage to the canoe, till we 
| to the bottom of the bay, and were forced among 
»rushes; when we discovered that there: was no 
sage there. In about two or three hours they 
ned us, but would not approach our fire, as there 
s no good ground for an encampment: they emp- 
d their canoe of the water which it had taken in, 
1 continued their route, but did not encamp till 
set, The English chief was very much irritated 
uinst the Red-Knife Indian, and even threatened to 
rder him, for having undertaken to guide us ina 
ourse of which he was ignorant ; nor had we any 
son to be satisfied with him, though he still con- 
ued to encourage us, by declaring that he recol. 
ted having passed from the river, through the 
ods, to the place where he had landed. In the 
wing weather to-day, we were obliged to make 
2 of our large kettle, to keep our canoe from filling, 
hough we did not carry above three feet sail. The 
dians very narrowly escaped. 
The morning of July 2d, was very foggy ; but at 
If past five we embarked; it cleared up, however, 
seven, when we discovered that the water, from 
ing very limpid and clear, was become dark and 
iddy. ‘This alteration must have proceeded from 
2 influx of some river to the southward, but where 
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these streams first blended their waters the fog ha 
prevented us from observing, At nine we perceive| 
avery high mountain a-head, which appeared, on 
nearer approach, to be rather a cluster of mountain 
stretching as far as our view could reach to the soufl 
ward, and whose tops were lost in the clouds, f 
noon there was lightning, thunder, and rain, and@ 
one, we came abreast of the mountains: their summi 
appeared to be barren and rocky, but their decliviti 
were covered with wood; they appeared also tol 
sprinkled with white stones, which glisiened in ff 
sun, and were called by the Indians manetoe asenia 
or spirit stones. I suspected that they were tal¢ 
though they possessed a more brilliant whiteness ; ¢ 
our return, however, these appearances were dissol 
ed, as they were nothing more than patches of snow : 
We were obliged to shorten our stay here, from th 
swarms of musquitoes which attacked us on all sid 
and were, indeed, the only inhabitants of the pla 
We saw several encampments of the natives in th 
course of theday, but none of them were of this yea 
establishment. Since fourin the afternoon the curre 
had been so strong that it was, at length, in actu 
ebullition, and produced an_ hissing noise like a kett 
of water in a moderate state of boiling. The weath 
was now become extremely cold, which was the mo} 
sensibly felt, as it had been very sultry some tim 
before and since we had been in the river, 7 
The sun set last night at fifty-three minutes past nim 
by my watch, and rose at seven minutes before t | 
this morning : we embarked svon after, steering nom 
north-west, through islands for five miles, and we 
four miles. ‘The river then increased in breadtl 
and the current began to slacken in a small degr 
after the continuation of our course, we perceived 
ridge of high mountains before us, covered with sn¢ 
west-south-west ten miles, and at three-quarters p 
seven o’clock, we saw several smokes on the né 
Shore, which we made every exertion to approa 
As we drew nearer, we discovered the natives ruiik 
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out in great apparent confusion ; some were mak- 

g to the woods, and others, hurrying to their ca- 

oes. Our hunters landed before us, and addressed 

e few that had not escaped, in the Chipewyan 

Nguage, which, so great was their confusion and 

rror, they did not appear to understand. . But when 

ley perceived it was impossible to avoid us, as we 

ere all landed, they made us signs to keep ata dis- 

nce, with which we complied, and not only unload. 

d our canoe, but pitched our tents, before we made 

ny attempt to approach them, During this interval, 

e English chiefand his young men were employed in 

econciling them to our arrival: and when they had 
ecovered from their alarm, of hostile intention, it 
ppeared that some of them perfectly comprehended | 
he language of our Indians; so that they were at 
mgth persuaded, though not without evident signs of 
eluctance and apprehension, to come to us. Their 
eception, however, soon dissipated their fears, and 
hey hastened to call their fugitive companions from 
heir hiding places. 

There were five families, consisting of twenty-five 
r thirty persons, and of two different tribes, the 
lave and Dog-rib Indians. We made them smoke, 
hough it was cvident they did not know the use of toe 
acco ; we likewise supplied them with grog; but I 
m disposed to think, that they accepted our civilities 
ather from fear than inclination. We acquired a 
ore effectual influence over them by the distribution 
f knives, beads, awls, rings, gartering, fire-steels, 
ints, and hatchets; so that they became more fa- 
niliar even than we expected, for we could not keep 
hem out of our tents: though I did not observe that 
hey attempted to purloin any thing. : 
“The information which they gave respecting the 
iver, had so much of the fabulous, that I shall not 
etail it ; it will be sufficient just to mention their ats 
empts to persuade Us, that it would require several 
winters to get to the sea, ‘and that old age would 
ome upon us before the period of our return: we were 
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also to encounter monsters of such horrid shapes and 
destructive powers as could only exist in their wild 
imaginations. ‘They added, besides, that there were} 
two impassable falls in the river, the first of which | 
was about thirty days march from us, | 

Though I placed no faith in these strange relations, | 
they had a very different effect upon our Indians, who| 
were already tired of the voyage. It was their 

opinion and anxious wish, that we should not hesital 
to return. They said that, according to the infore| 
mation which they had received, there were very few} 
animals in the country beyond us, and that as we| 
proceeded, the scarcity would increase, and we} 
should absolutely perish from hunger, if no ‘other 
accident befel us. It was with no small trouble that) 
they were convinced of the felly of these reasonings 3, 
and, by my desire, they induced one of those Indiang| 
to accompany us in consideration of a small kettley, 
an axe, a knife, and some other articles, 

‘Lhough it was now three o’clock in the aftornoony, 
the canoe was ordered to be reloaded, and as we were} 
ready-to embark our new recruit was desired to 7 
pare himself for his departure, which he would ha } 
declined; but.as none of his friends would take his place, 
we may be said, after the delay of an hour, to have 
compelled him to embark. Previous to his departur 
a ceremony took place, of which~I could not ne 
the meaning: he cut off a lock of his hair, and have, 
ing divided it into three parts, he fastened one o 
them to the hair on the upper-part of his wife’s head, 
blowing on it three times with the utmost. violence in 
his power, and uttering ceriain words. The oh 
two he fastened with the 
heads of his two children, . q 

During our short stay with these people, they amus- 
ed us with dancing, which they accompanied wi 
their voices; but neither their song or their dance 
possessed much variety. The.men and women form- 
ed a promiscuous ring. The former have a bone dag. 
ger or piece of stick between the fingers of the right 


same formalities, on th 
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and, which they keep extended above the head, in 
ontinual motion: the left they seldom raise so high, 
gut work it backwards and forwards in an horizontal 
lirection ; while they leap about and throw themselves 
nto various antic postures, to the measure of their 
music, always bringing their heels close to each other 
nt every pause. The men occasionally howl! in imi- 
tation of some animal, and he who continues this 
violent exercise for the longest period, appears to he 
considered as the best performer. The women suffer 
their arms to hang as without the power of motion. 
They are a meagre, ugly, ill made people, particu- 
larly about the legs, which are very clumsy and, co~ 
vered with scabs, ‘The latter circumstance proceeds 
probably from their habitually roasting taem before 
the fire. Many of them appeared to be in a very un- 
healthy siate, which is*owing, as I imagine, to their 
natural filthiness. ‘They are of a moderate siature, 
and as far as could be discovered, through the coat 
of dirt and grease that covers them, are of a fairer 

.oplexion than the generality of Indians who are the 
natives of warmer climates. . 
Some of them have their hair of a great length ; 
while others suffer a long tress to fall behind, and the 
rest is cut so short as to expose their ears, but no 
other attention whatever is paid to it. The beards of 
some of the old men were long, and the rest had them ~ 
pulled out by the roots, so that not an hair could be 
gcen on their chins. The men have two double lines, 
either black or blue, tattooed upon each cheek, from 
the ear to the nose. ‘The gristle of the latter is per- 
forated:so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece 
of wood to be passed through the orifice. Their 
clothing is made of the dressed skins of the rein or 
moose-deer, though more commonly of the former. 
These they prepare in the hair for winter, and make 
shirts of both, which reach to the middle of their 
‘thighs. Some of them are decorated with an em- 
broidery of very neat workmanship with porcupine 
DD2 | 
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quills and the hair of the moose, coloured red, black 
‘yellow, and white. Their upper garments are suilicie 
ently large to cover the whole body, with a fringe 
round the bottom, and are used both sleeping andl 
awake. Their leggings come half way up the thigh,| 
and are sewed to their shoes: they are embroidered 
round the ancle, and upon every seam. The dress of 
the women is the same as that of the men. The former 
have no covering on their private parts excepta tassel of| 
leather which dangles from a small cord, as it appears, 
te keep off the flies, which would otherwise be very 
troublesome. Whether circumcision be practised among 
them, I cannot pretend to say, but the appearance of 
it was general among those whom [ saw. é 
Their ornaments consist of gorgets, bracelets for 
‘the arms and wrists, made of wood, horn, or bone, 
belts, garters, and a kind of band to go round th 
head, composed of strips of leather of one inch anda 
half broad, embroidered with porcupine quills, and 
stuck round with the claws of bears or wild fow! ins 
verted, to which are suspended a few short thongs of 
the skin of an animal that resembles the ermine, in the 
form of a tassel, Their cinctures and garters are 
formed of porcupine quills woven with sinews, ina 
style of peculiar skill and neatness: they have others 
of different’ materials, and more ordinary workmans 
ship; and to both they attach a long fringe of strings 
of leather, worked round with hair of various colours 
Their mittens are alsu suspended from the neck in| 
position convenient for the reception of the hands. — 
Their lodges are of a very simple structure: a feq 
poles supported by a fork, and forming a semicircle at 
the bottom, with some branches ora piece of bark as 
covering, constitutes the whole of their native archie 
tecture. ‘They build two of these huts facing eac 
other, and make the fire between them. ‘I'he furni- 
ture harmonizes with the buildings: they have a few 
dishes of wood, bark, or horn; the vessels in which 
they cook their victuals, are in the shape of afgourd, 
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marrow at the top and wide at the bottom, and of 
watape,* fabricated in such a manner as to hold water, 
which is made to boil by putting a succession of red- 
hot stones intoit. These vessels contain from two to 
six gallons. They have a number of small leather bags_ 
to hold their embroidered werk, lines, and nets. 
They always keep a large quantity of the fibres of 
willow bark, which they work into thread on their 
thighs. Their nets are from three te forty fathoms in 
length, and from thirteen to thirty-six meshes in depth. 
The short deep ones they set in the eddy current of 
rivers, and the long ones.in the lakes. They likewise 
make lines of the sinews of the rein-deer, and manu- 
facture their hooks from wood, horn, or bone. ‘Their 
arms and weapons for hunting, are bows and arrows, 
spears, daggers, and pogamagans, Or clubs. The bows 
are about five or six feet in length, and the strings are 
of sinews or raw skins. ‘The arrows are two feet and 
an half long, including the barb, which is variously 
formed of bone, horn, flint, iron, or copper, and are 
winged with three feathers. The pole of the spear is 
about six feet in length, and pointed with a barbed 
bone of ten inches. With this weapon-they strike 
‘the rein-deer in the water. The daggers. are flat and 
sharp-pointed, about twelve inches long, and made of 
horn or bone. The pogamagon is made of the horn 
__ of the rein-deer, the branches being all cut off, except 
that which forms the extremity. ‘This instrument is 
about two feet in length, and is employed to dispatch 
their enemies in battle, and such animals as they catch 
in snares placed for that purpose, These areabout three 
fathom long, and are made of tne green skin of the 
rei or moose-deer, but in such small strips, that it 


* Watape is the name given to the divided roots of the spruce- 
fir, which the natives weave into a degree of compactness that 
renders it capable of containing a fluid. The different paris of 
the bark eanves are also sewed together with this kind of fllae 
ment. ’ 
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requires from ten to thirty strands to make this cord, | 
which is not thicker than a cod-line; and strong 
enough to resist any animal that can be entangled ia 
it. Snares or nooses are also made of sinews to take 
lesser animals, such as hares and white partridges, | 
which are very numerous. Their axes are manufac 
tured of a piece of brown or grey stone from six to 
eight inches long, and two inches thick. The inside 
is flat, and the outside round and tapering to an edge, | 
an inch wide. They are fastened by the middle with 
the flat side inwards to an handle two feet long, witha 
cord of green skin. Thisis the tool with which they 
split their wood, and we believe, the only one of its 
kind among them. They kindle fire, by striking toe 
gether a piece of white or yellow pyrites and a flint} 
stone, over a piece of touchwood. They are univers | 
sally provided with a small bag containing these mates 
rials, so that they are in a continual state of preparas | 
tion to produce fire. From the adjoining tribes, the | 

' 


Red- Knives and Chepewyans, they procure, in barter 
for marten skins and a ‘few beaver, small pieces of 
iron, of which they manufacture ‘knives, by fixing | 
them at the end of a short stick, and with them and | 
the beaver’s teeth, they finish all their work. They 
keep them in a sheath hanging to their neck, whic | 
also contains their awls both of iron and horn. 5 

- Their canoes are small, pointed at both ends, flata) 
bottomed and covered in the fore part. They are 
made of the bark of the birch-tree and fir-wood, but) 
of so slight a construction, that the man whom one of 
these light vessels bears on the water, can, in returng)| 
carry it over land without any difficulty. It is ver 
seldom that more than one person embarks in them 
nor are they capable of receiving more than two. Th 
paddles are six feet long, one half of which is occu 
pied by a blade, of about eight inches wide. ‘These 
people informed us, that we had passed large bodies 
of Indians who inhabit the mountains on the cast sid 
of the river. 
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‘Thunder and rain prevailed during the night of the 
ith July, and, in the course of it, our guide deserted 5 
ve therefore compelled another of these people, very 
nuch against his will, to supply the place of his fugi- 
ive countryman, We also took away the paddles of 
yne of them who remained behind, that he might not 
ollow us on any scheme of promoting the escape of 
1is companion, who was not easily pacified. At 
ength, however, we succeeded in the act of concilia- 
jon, and at half past three quitted our station. Ina 
hort time we saw a smoke on the east shore, and di- 
rected our course towards it. Our new guide began 
immediately to call to the people that betonged to it 
ina particular manner, which we did not comprehend. 
He informed us that they were not of his tribe, but 
were a very wicked, malignant people, who would 
beat us cruelly, pull our hair with great violence from 
our heads, and mal-treat us in various other ways. 
The men waited our arrival, but the women and 
children took to the woods. ‘Chere were but four of 
these people, and previous to our landing, they all 
harangued us, at the same moment, and apparently 
with violent anger and resentment. Our hunters did 
not understand them, but no sooner had our guide 
addressed them, than they were appeased. I present. 
ed them with beads, awls, &c. and when the women 
and children returned from the woods, they were 
gratified with similar articles. There were fifteen of 
them: and of a more pleasing appearance than any 
which we had hitherto seen, as they were healthy, full 
of flesh, and clean in their persons. Their language 
was somewhat different, but I believe chiefly in the 
accent, for they and our guide conversed intelligibly 
with each other; and the English chief clearly compre- 
|iended one of them, though he was not himself un- 
‘erstood. 
Their arms and utensils differ but little from those 
shich have been described in a former chapter. The 
aoly iron they have is in small pieces, which serve 
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them for knives. They obtain this metal from ¢ 
Esquimaux Indians. Their arrows are made of ver 
light wood, and are winged only with two feathers 
their bows differed from any which we had seen, an 
we understood that they were furnished by the Esqu 
maux, who are their neighbours: they consist of tw 
pieces, with a very strong cord of sinews along th 
back, which is tied in several places, to preserve i 
shape; when this cord becomes wet, it requires! 
strong bowestring, and a powerful arm to draw j 
The vessel in which they prepare their food, is mac 
of a thin frame of wood, and of an oblong shape; th 
bottom is fixed in a curve, in the same manner as a cas! 
Their shirts are not cut square at the bottom, be 
taper toa point, from the belt downwards as low. 
the knee, hoth before and behind, with a border, en 
_bellished with a short fringe. They use also anoth: 
fringe, similar to that which has been already descr 
bed, with the addition of the stone of a grey farin: 
ceous berry, of the size and shape of a large barle: 
corn: itis of a brown colour, and fluted, and beix 
bored is run on each string of the fringe; with th 
they decorate their shirts, by sewing it in a semicire 
on the breast and back, and crossing over both show 
ders; the sleeves are wide and short, but the mitte: 
supply their deficiency, as they are long enough ° 
reach over a part of the sleeve, and are commodiou. 
ly suspended by a cerd from the neck. If their leg 
gings were made with waistbands, they might wit 
great propriety be denominated trowsers : they faste 
them with a cord round the middle, so that they ap 
pear to have a sense of decency which their neighbou: 
cannot boast. Their shoes are sewed to their legging 
and decorated on every seam. One of the men " 
clad in a shirt made of the skins of the musk. 
The dress of the women is the same as that of # 
men, except in their shirts, which are longer, a 
without the finishing of a fringe on their bre 
Their peculiar mode of tying the hair isas follows ¢), 
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that which grows cn the temples, or the fore part of 
the skull, is formed into two queues, hanging down 
before the ears; that of the scalp or crown is fashioned 
jn the same manner to the back of the neck, and is 
then tied with the rest of the hair, at some distance 
from the head. A thin cord is‘employed for these 
purposes, and very neatly worked with hair, artifici- 
ally coloured. The women, and, indeed, some of the 
men, let their hair hang loose on. their shoulders, 
whether it be long or short. 

We purchased a couple of very large moose skins 
from them. which were very well dressed; indeed we 
did not suppose that there were any of ‘those animals 
in the country ; and it appears from the accounts of 
the natives themsclves, that they are very scarce. 
“As for the beaver, the existence of such a creature 
does not seem to be kaown by them, Our people 
bought shirts of them, and many curious articles, &c. 
They presented us with a most delicious fish, which 
was less than a herring, and very beautifully spotted 
with black and yellow: its dorsal fin reached from 
‘the head tothe tail; in its expanded state takes a 
‘triangular form, and is variegated with the colours 
‘that enliven the scales: the head is very small, and 
the mouth is armed with sharp-pointed teeth. 
| We prevailed on the natiye, whose language was 
“most intelligible, to accompany us. He informed us 
that we should sleep ten nights more before we ar- 
rived at the sea; that several of his relations resided 
in the immediate vicinity of this part of the river, and 
that in three nights we should meet with the Esqui- 
maux, with whom they had formerly made war, but 
were now in a state of peace and amity. He men- 
tioned the last Indians whom we had seen in terms of 

great derision 5 describing them as being no better 
than old women, and as abominable liars; which 
coincided with the notion we already entertained of 
them. 

As we pushed off, some of my men discharged their 
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- fowling pieces, that were only loaded with powder, ¢ 
the report of which the Indians were yery mue 
alarmed, as they had not before heard the discharg 
of fire arms. This circumstance had such an effec 
upon our guide, that we had reason to apprehend bi 
would not fulfil his promise. When, however, E 
was informed that the noise which he had heard was | 
signal of friendship, he was persuaded to embark jj 
his own small canoe, though he had been offered a sea 
in ours. 

‘T'wo of his companions, whom he represented as h: 
brothers, followed us in their canoes; and the: 
amused us not only with their native songs, but wil 
others, in imitation of the Esquimaux; and our ne» 
guide was so enlivened by them, that the antics hi 
performed, in keeping time to the singing, alarmed wu 
with continual apprehension that his boat must upset! 
but he was not long content with his confined situa 
tion, and paddling up along-side our canoe, requeste: 
us to receive him in it, though but a short time befor 
he had‘ resolutely refused to accept our ‘invitation 
No sooner had hé entered our canoe, than he begai 
to perform an Esquimaux dance, to our no smal 
alarm. He was, however, soon prevailed upon to bt 
more tranguil ; when he began to display various im 
decencies, according to the customs of the Esquimaux 
of which he boasted an intimate acquaintance. Or 
our putting to shore, ‘in order to leave his canoe, h: 
informed us, that on the opposite hill the Ksquimauxt 
three winters before, killed his grandfather. We sar 
a fox, and a ground hog on the hill, the latter oj 
which the brother of our guide shot with his bow ana 
arrow, i 

About four in the afternoon we perceived a smoke 
on the west shore, when we traversed and landed! 
Lhe natives made a most terrible uproar, talking with 
great vociferation, and running about as if they were 
deprived of their senses, while the greater part of the 
women, with the children, fled away. Perceiving the 
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disorder which our appearance occasioned among 
these people, we had waited some time before we 
quitted the canoe; and I have no doubt, if we had 
been without people to introduce us, that they would 
have attempted some violence against us; for when 
the Indians send away their women and children, it is 
always with an hostile design. At length we paciiied 
them with the usual presents, but they preferred beads 
to any of the articles that I offered them; particularly 
sich as were of a blue colour; and one of them even. 
requested to exchange a knife which I had given him 
fox a small quantity of those-ornamenta! baubles. I 
purchased of them two shirts for my hunters ; and at 
the same time they presented me with some arrows, 
and dried fish. This party consisted of five families, 
to the amount, as I suppose, of forty men, women, and 
children; but I did not see them all, as several were 
afraid to venture from their hiding-places, ‘They are 
called Deguthee Dinees, or the Quarrellers. . 

Our guide, like. his predecessors, now manifested 
his wish to leave us, and entertained similar appre 
hensions that we should not return by this passage. 
He had his. alarms also respecting the Esquimaux, 
who might kill us, and take away the women. Our 
Indians, however, assured him that we had no fears 
of any kind, and that he need not be alarmed for 
himself. They also convinced him that we should 
return by the way we were going, 0 that he consented 
do re-embark without giving us any further trouble 5 
and eight small canoes followed us. Our courses this 
day were south-west by west six miles, south-west by 
south thirty miles, south-west three miles, west by 
south twelve miles, west by north two miles, and we 
encamped at eight in the evening on the eastern bank 
of the river. 
The Indians whom I found here, informed me, that 
from the place where | this morning met the first of 
their tribe, the distance overland, on the east side, 
4o the sea, was not long; and that from hence, by 
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proceeding to the westward, it was still shorter; 
They also represented the land on both sides as pro. 
jecting to a point. These people do not appear td 
harbour any thievish dispositions; at least we did no" 
perceive that they took, or wanted to take, any thing 
from us by stealth or artifice. They enjoyed tha 
amusements of dancing and jumping in common with 
those we had already seen; and, indeed, these exer. 
cises seem to be their favourite diversions. About 
mid-day the weather was sultry, but in the afternoot 
it became cold. There was a large quantity of wild 
flax, the growth of the last year, laying on the ground 
and the new plants were sprouting up through it 
This circumstance I did not observe in any other part! 

At four in the morning we embarked, ata smal! 
distance from the place of ourencampment; the rivers 
which here becomes narrower, flows between high 
rocks ; and a meandering course tuok us north-west 
four miles, At this spot the banks became low; 
indeed, from the first rapid, the country does not 
Wear a mountainous appearance ;- but the banks of 
the river are generally lofty, in some places perfectly 
naked, and in others well covered with small trees. 
such as the fir and the birch. We continued oun 
Jast course for two miles, with mountains before US. 
whose tops were covered with snow. 

The land is low on both sides of the river, except 
these mountains, whose base is distant about ten miles 
here the river’ widens, and runs through various 
channels, formed by islands, some of which are witha 
out atree, and little more than banks of mud and 
sand; while others are covered with a kind of spruce 
fir, and trees of a larger size than we had seen for thé 
last ten days. Their banks, which are about six foal 
above the surface of the water, display a face of solid 
ice, intermixed with veins of black earth, and as the 
heat of the sun melts the ice, the trees frequently fall 
into the river, | 4 


50 various were the channels of the river at this 
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ime, that we were at a loss which to take. Our 
side preferred the eastermost, on account of the 
Esquimaux, but I determined to take the middle’ 
channel, as it appeared to be a larger body of water, 
und running north and south: besides, as there was a 
sreater chance of seeing them I concluded, that we 
could always go to the eastward, whenever we might 
prefer it. Our course was now west by north six 
miles, north-west by west, the snowy mountains being 
west by south from us, and stretching to the northward 
as far as we could see. According to the information 
of the Indians, they are part of the chain of moun- 
tains which we approached on the third of this month, 
| obtained an observation this day that gave me 67. 
47, north latitude, which was farther north than I 
expected, according to the course I kept; but the 
lifference was owing to the variation of the compass, 
which was more easterly than I imagined. From 
hence it was evident that these waters emptied them. 
selves into the Hyperborean Sea ; and though it was 
probable that, from the want of provision, we could 
not return to Athabasca in the course of the season,I, 
nevertheless, determined to penetrate to the discharge 
of them. | 
_ My new conductor being very much discouraged 
and quite tired of his situation, used his influence to 
prevent our proceeding, He had never been, he said, 
1t the Benahuila Toe, or White Man’s Lake; and 
hat when he went to the Esquimaux Lake, which 
sat no great distance, he passed over jand from the 
glace where we found him, and to that part where the 
Esquimaux pass the summer. In short, my hunters 
Iso became so disheartened from these accounts, and 
yther circumstances, that I was confident they would 
a left me, if it had been in their power. I, how- 
yer, satisfied them, in some degree, by the assurance, 
hat I would proceed onwards but seven days more, 
ind if I did not then get to the sea, I would return. 
indeed, the low state of our provisions, without any 
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other consideration, formeda very sufficient security 
for the maintenance of my engagement. Oar las! 
course was thirty-two miles, with a stronger curren! 
than could be expected in such a Jow country. 

I sat up all night to observe the sun. At half pas 
twelve [ called up one of the men to view a spectacle 
which he had never before seen; when on seeing thi 
sun so high, he thought it was a signal to embark) 
and began to call the rest of his companions, wh: 
would scarcely be persuaded by me, that the sun ha: 
not descended nearer to the horizon, and that it was 
now but a short time past midnight. 

At four, we landed, where there were three houses 
or rather huts, belonging to the natives. The ground! 
plot is of an oval form, about fifteen feet long, te; 
feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at cither end’ 
the whole of it is dug about twelve inches below th 
surface of the ground, and one half of it is covere 
over with willow branches; which probably serves ¢ 
a bed for the whole family. A space in the middle ¢ 
the other part, of about four feet wide, is deepene 
twelve inches more, and is the only spot in the hous 
where a grown person can stand upright. One sid 
of it is covered, as has been already described, and thi 
other is the hearth or fire-place, of which, howeve: 
they do not: make much‘use. Thoughit was closet 
the wall, the latter did not appear to be burnee 
The door or-entrance is in the middle of one end « 
the house, and is about two feet and an half high am 
‘two feet wide, and has a covered way or porch fiy 
feet in length; so that it is absolutely necessary ‘ 
creep on all fours in order to get into, or out o 
this curious habitation. There is an hole of abor 
eighteen inches square on the top of it, which serv} 
the threefold purpose of a window, ‘and occasion: 
door, andachimney. The under-ground part of ti 
floor is lined with split wood. Six or eight stumps 
small trees driven into the earth, with the root wi 
wards, on which are laid some cross pieces of timbe: 
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support the roof of the building, which is am oblong 
square ten feet by six. The whole is made of drifte 
wood covered with branches and dry grass; over 
which is laid a foot deep of earth. On cach side of 
these houses area few square holes in the ground of 
about two feet in depth, which are covered with split 
wood and earth, except’in the middle. These ap- 
peared to be contrived for the preservation of the 
winter siock of provisions. In and about the houses 
we found sledge runners and bones, pieces of whale- 
bone, and poplar bark cut in circles, which are used 
as corks to buoy the nets, and are fixed to them by 
pieces of whalebone. Before each hut a great nume 
ber of stumps of trees were fixed in the ground, 
ag which it appeared that they hung their fish to 
dry. ‘ 

We now continued our voyage, and encamped at 
eight o’clock. | calculated our course at about northe 
west, and, allowing for the windings, that we had 
made fifty-four miles. We expected, throughout the 
day, to meet with some of the natives. On several of 
the islands we perceived the print of their feet in the 

sand, as if they had been there but a few days before, 
to procure wild fowl. ‘There were frequent showers 
of rain in the afternoon, and the weather was raw 
and disagreeable. We saw a black fox; but trees 
were now become very rare objects, except a few 
dwarf willows, of not more than three feet in height. 

The discontents of our hunters were now renewed 
by the accounts which our gnide had been giving of 
that part of our voyage that was approaching. Ace 
cording to his information, we were to see a Jarger 
lake on the morrow. Neither he nor his relations, 
he said, knew any thing about it, except that part 
which is opposite to, and not far from their country. 
The Esquimanx alone, he added, inhabit its shores, 
and kill a large fish that is found in if, which is a 
principal part of their food; this, we presumed, must 
be the whale. He also mentioned white bears and 
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another Jarge animal which was seen in those parts 
but our hunters could not understand the descriptio| 
which he gave of it. He also represented their cay 
noes as being of a large construction, which coul 
commodiously contain four or five families. How 
ever, to reconcile the English chief to the necessary} 
continuance in my service, [ presented him with ont 
of my capots or travelling coats; atthe same time, ti 
satisfy the guide, and keep him, if possible, in goo: 
humour, I gave him askin of the moose-deer, which 
in his opinion, was a valuable present. ’ 

_ We had no sooner retired to rest last night, if 
may use that expression, in a country where the sun 
never sinks beneath the horizon in summer, than some 
of the people were obliged to rise and remove th: 
baggage, on account of the rising of the water. Al 
eight in the morning the weather was fine and calms 

_Wwhich afforded an opportunity to examine the nets) 
one of which had been driven from its position by 
the wind and current. We caught seven poisson: 
inconnus, which were unpatatable; a white fish, tha; 
proved delicious; and another about the size of ; 
herring, which none of us had ever seen before, excep} 
the English chief, who recognized it as being of i 
kind that abounds in Hudson’s Bay. About noon 
the wind blew hard from the westward, when I tool 
an observation, which gave 69. 14, north latitude, aad 
the meridian variation of the compass was thirty-six 
degrees eastward *, 7 

About half past one we came opposite to the firs\ 

Spruce-tree that we had seen for some time: there 
are but very few of them on the main Jand, and they 
are very small; those are larger which are found on 
the islands, where they grow ia patches, and close 
together, It is, indeed, very extraordinary that there 
should be any wood whatever in a country wherd 
the ground never thaws above five inches from the 


* The longitude has since been discovered by the dead reckoning 
to be 135, west. 
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‘gurface. We landed at seven in the evening. ‘The 
weather was now very pleasant, and in the course of 
the day we saw great numbers of wild fow!, with their 
young ones, but they were so shy that we could not 
‘approach them. 

In the vallies and low lands near the river, cran- 

berries are found in great abundance, particularly in 
favourable aspects. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the fruit of two succeeding years may be gathered 
at the same time, from the same shrub. Here was also 
another berry, of a very pale yellow colour, that 
resembles a raspberry, and is of a very agreeable 
flavour. There is a great variety of other plants and 
herbs, whose names and properties are unknown to 
me. 
We embarked at half past one, on the 21st of July, 
when the weather was cold and unpleasant, and the 
wind south-west. Atten, we leftthe channels formed 
by the islands for the uninterrupted channel of the 
river, where we found the current so strong, that it 
- was absolutely necessary to tow the canoe with a line. 
The land on both sides was elevated, and almost 
perpendicular, and the shore beneath it, which is of 
no great breadth, was covered with a grey stone that 
falls from the precipice. We made much greater 
expedition with the line, than we could have done 
with the paddles. The men in the canoe relieved two 
of those on shore every two hours, so that it was 
very hard and fatiguing duty, but it saved a great deal 
of that time which was so precious tous. At half past 
eight, we landed at the same spot where we had al- 
ready encamped on the ninth instant. 

In about an hour after our arrival, we were joined 
by eleven of the natives, who were stationed further 
up the river, and there were some among them whom 
_-we had not seen during our former visit to this place. 
‘The brother of our late guide, however, was of the 
party, and was eager in his enquiries after him; ‘but 
eur account did not prove satisfactory. ‘They all 
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gave evident tokens of their suspicion, and each « 
them made a distinct harangue on the oécasion. Ov 
Indians, indeed, did not understand their eloquence 
though they conjectured it to be very unfavourable ¢ 
our assertions. The brother, nevertheless, propose 
to barter his credulity for a small quantity of beadd 
and promised to believe every thing I should say, if! 
would gratify him with a few of those baubles: by 
he did not succeed in his proposition, and I contente} 
myself with giving him the bow and arrows which ov 
conductor had left with us. 

My people were tow necessarily engaged in puttin) 
the fire-armsin order, after the violent rain of the pre 
ceding day; an employment which very much at 
tracted the curiosity, and appeared, in some degree td 
awaken the apprehensions, of the natives. ‘To theij 
inquiries concerning the motives of our preparatiom 
we answered by shewing a piece of meat and a goose 
and informing them, that we were preparing our arm: 
to procure similar provisions; at the same time. we 
assured them, though it was our intention to kill any 
animals we might find, there was no intention to hur| 
or injure them, They, however, entreated us not t¢ 
discharge our pieces in their presence. I requested 
the English chief to ask them some questions, which 
they either did not or would not understand ; so that 
I failed in obtaining any information from them. 

All my people went to rest; but I thought it pru- 
dent to sit up, in order to watch the motions of the 
natives, This circumstance was a subject of thein 
inquiry ; and their curiosity was still more excited, 
when they saw me employed in writing. About 
twelve o’clock I perceived four of their women coming 
along the shore; and they were no sooner seen byj 
their friends, than they ran hastily to meet them, and} 
persuaded two of them, who, I suppose, were young,, 
to return, while they brought the other two who were} 
very old, to enjoy the warmth of our fire ; ; but, after) 
staying there for about half an hour, they also ree, 
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dreated. Those who remained, immediately kindled a 
small fire, and laid themselves down to sleep round it, 
like so many whelps, having neither skins or garments 
of any kind to cover them, notwithstanding the cold 
that prevailed. My people having placed their kettle 
of meat on the fire, I was obliged to guard it from the 
“natives, who made several attempts to possess them- 
selves of its contents ; and this was the only instance 
I had hitherto discovered, of their being influenced by 
a pilfering disposition. It might, perhaps, be a general 
‘opiniog, that provisions were a common property. 
I now saw the sun set for the first time since I had 
‘been here before. During the preceding night, the 
weather was so cloudy, that I could not observe its 
descent to the horizon. The water had sunk, at this 
place, upwards of three feet since we had passed down 
‘the river. . | 

This nation or tribe is very numerous, with whom 
the Esquimaux had been continually at variance, a 
people who take every advantage of attacking those 
who are not in a state to defend themselves; and 
though they had promised friendship, had lately, and 
in the most treacherous manner, butchered some of 
their people. As a proof of this circumstance, the 
relations of the deceased shewed us, that they had cut 
off their hair on the occasion. They also declared 
their determination to withdraw’ all confidence in 
future from the Esquimaux, and to collect themselves 
in a formidable body, that they might be enabled to 

~-yevenge the death of their friends. 

From their account, a strong party of Msquimanx 
occasionally ascends this 1iver, in large canoes, in 
search of flint stones, which they empioy to point 
their spears and arrows. They were now at their 
Vike due east from the spot where we then Were, 
which was at no great distance over land, where they 

‘ kill the rein-deer, and that they would soon beg n to 
catch big fish for their winter stock. We could not, 
however, obtain any information respecting the lake 
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in the direction in which we were. To the eas 
ward and westward where they saw it, the ice breah 
up, but soon freezes again. 
The Esquimaux informed them that they saw lar) 
canoes full of white men to the westward, eight. 
ten winters ago, from whom they obtained iron 
exchange for leather. The lake where they m 
these canoes, is called by them Belhoullay Toe, 
White Man’s Lake. They also represented the Fi 
quimaux as dressing like themselves, They wear the 
hair short, and have two holes perforated, one+ 
each side of the mouth, in aline with the under lil 
in which they place long beads that they find in t! 
lake. Their bows are somewhat different from the 
used by the natives we had seen, and they empl: 
slings from whence they throw stones with such de 
terity that they prove very formidable weapons in t 
day of battle. 
We also learned in addition from the natives, . th 
we should not see any more of their relations, as thi 
had all left the river to go in pursuit of rein-deer fi 
their provisions, and that they themselves shou 
engage ina similar expedition in a few days. Reij 
deer, bears, wolvereens, Martens, foxes, hares, au 
white buffaloes are the only quacrupeds in the 
country ; and that the latter were only to be found | 
the mountains to the westward. | | 
The weather was now fine, and we renewed 0% 
voyage at half past two,, on the 27th. At seven W 
landed where there were three families, situated clo 
to the rapids, We found but few people; for, 
the Indian who followed us yesterday had arriys 
here before us, we supposed that the greater part ha 
fled, on the intelligence which he gave of our @| 
proach, Some of these people we had+seen befor 
when they told us that they had left their proper} 
atalake in the neighbourhood, and had promised 
feich it before ouy return; but we vow found the 
as unprovided as when we left thom. ‘They _ hi 
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plenty of fish, some of which was packed up in birch 
bark. ; 
During the time we remained with them, which 
was not more than two hours, I endeavoured to ob- 
tain some additional intelligence respecting the river 
which had been mentioned on the preceding day ; 
when they declared their total ignorance of it, but 
from the reports of others, as they had never been 
beyond the mountains, on the opposite side of their 
own river: they had, however, been informed that it 
was larger than that which washed the banks whereon 
they lived, and that its course was towards the mid- 
day sun. ‘They added, that there were people at a 
small distance up the river, who inhabited the opposite 
Mountains, and had lately descended from them to 
obtain supplies of fish, These people, they suggested, 
must be well acquainted with the othér river, which 
was the object of my inguiry. I engaged one of 
‘them, by a bribe of some beads, to describe the 
circumjacent country upon the sand. This singular 
map he immediately undertook to delineate, and ace 
cordingly traced out a very long point of. land be. 
tween the rivers, though without paying the least 
attention to their courses, which he represented as 
running into the great lake, at the extremity of 
which, as he had been told by Indians of other na- 
tions, there was a Belhoullay Couin, or White Man’s 
Fort. This I took to be Unalascha Fort, and con» 
sequently the river to the west to be Cook’s Rivers 
and that the body of water or sea into which this 
-viver discharges itself at Whale Island, communicates 
with Norton Sound. I made an advantageous propo« 
sition to this man to accompany me across the moun- 
tains to the other river, but he refused it. At. the 
same time he recommended me to,the people already 
“mentioned, who were fishing in the neighbourhood, as 
better qualified to assist me in the undertaking which 
J had proposed, : 


_ One ofthis small company of natives was grievously 
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afflicted with ulcers in his back; and the only a 
tention which was paid to his miserable condition, ; 
far at least as we could discover, proceeded from) 
woman, who carefully employed a bunch of feathe) 
in preventing the flies from settling upon his sores, 

At ten this morning we landed near the lodgs 
which had already been mentioned to us, and [ o: 
dered my people to make preparation for passing tl! 
remaining part of the day here, in order to obtai 
that familiarity with the uatives which might indug 
them to afford me, without reserve, the informatic 
that I should require from ther. This object, how 
ever, was in danger of being altogether frustrated, by 
a misunderstanding that had taken place between th 
natives and my young Indians, who were alread 
arrived there. Before the latter could disembarll 
the former seized the canoe, and dragged it on shore 
and in this act of violence the boat was broken, fron 
the weight of the persons in it. This insult was 0 
the point of being seriously revenged, when I arriyer 
to prevent the consequences of such a disposition 
The variation of the compass was about twenty-nim 
degrees to the east. ] 

At four in the afternoon I ordered my interpreted 
‘to harangue the natives, assembled in council; but h 
Jong discourse obtained little satisfactory intelligena 
from them. Their account of the river to the wes) 
ward, was similar to that which we had already rg 
ceived; and their description of the inhabitants 4q 
that country, was still more absurd and ridiculous 
They represented them as being ef a gigantic staturd 
and adorned with wings ; which, however, they neve 
employed in flying. That they fed on large birds 
which they killed with the greatest ease, thoug) 
common men would be certain victims of their voracit| 
if they ventured to approach them. They also de 
scribed the people -that inhabited the mouth of thi 
river as possessing the extraordinary power of killin) 
with their eyes, and devouring a large beaver at) 
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ingle meal. ‘They added that canoes of very large 
limensions visited that place. They did not, however, 
‘alate these strange, circumstances from their own 
knowledge, but on the reports of other tribes, as they 
themselves never ventured to proceed beyond the first 
mountains, where they went im search of the small 
white buffaloes, as the inhabitaats of the other side 
endeavour to kill them whenever they meet. They 
likewise mentioned that the sources of those streams 
which are tributary to both the great rivers, are sepa- 
rated by the mountains. It appeared to us, however, 
that these people knew more about the country than 
they chose to communicate, or at least reached me, as 
theinterpreter, who had long been tired of the voyage, 
might conceal such a part of their communications as, 
in his opinion, would induce me to follow new routes, 
or extend my excursions. No sooner was the confe- 
rence concluded, than they began to dance, which is 
their favourite, and, except jumping, their only 
amusement. In this pastime old and young, male and 
female, continued their exertions, till their strength 
was exhausted. This exercise was accompanied by 
Joud imitations of the various noises produced by the 
rein-deer, the bear, and the wolf. 
When they had finished their antics, I desired the 
English chief to renew the former subjects ; which he 
did without success. I therefore assumed an angry 
air, expressed my suspicions that they withheld their 
information, and concluded with a menace, that if they 
did not give me all the satisfaction in their power, I 
would force one of them along witn me to-morrow, to 
point ont the road to the otherriver. On this declara- 
tion, they all, at one and the same moment, became 
sick, and answered in a very faint tone, that they 
knew no more than they had already communicated, 
and that they should die if I took any of them away. 
They began to persuade my interpreter to remain with 
them, as they loved him as well as they did themselves, 
and that he would be killed if he continued with me. 
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Nor did this proposition, aided as it was by the sclict. 
tation of his women, fail of producing a considerabl¢ 
effect upon him, though he endeavoured to conceal it 
from me. 

T now found that it would be fruitless for me ta 
expect any accounts of the country, or the other great 
river, till I got to the river of the Bear Lake, where ¥ 
expected to find some of the natives, who promised 
to wait for us there. These people had actually men. 
tioned this river to me when we passed them, but ]] 
then paid no attention to that circumstance, as I imaw 
gined it to be either a misunderstanding of my interes 
preter, or that it was an invention which, with thein 
other lies, might tend to prevent me from proccedingy 
down their river, | | 

We were plentifully supplied with fish, as well dry 
as fresh, by these people ; they also gathered as many) 
whirtle berries as we Chose, for which we paid with 
the usual articles of beads, awls, Knives, and tin, EI 
purchased a few beaver-skins of them, which, accords: 
ing to their accounts, are not very numerous in this) 
country ; and that they do not abound in moose.deer| 
and buffaloes. They were alarmed for some of their: 
young men, who were killing geese higher up the: 
river, and entreated us to do them no harm. About! 
Sun-set I was under the necessity of shooting one of! 
their dogs, as we could’ not keep those animals from. 
Our baggage. It was in vain that I had remonstrated | 
on this subject, so that I was obliged to commit the} 
act which has been just mentioned. When these | 
people heard the report of the pistol, and saw the dog. 
dead, they were seized with a very general alarm, and | 
the women took their children on their backs and ran | 
into the woods. I ordered the cause of this act of 
severity to be explained, with the assurance that no- 

injury would be offered to themselves, The woman, | 
lowever, to whom the dog belonged, was very much | 
affected; und declared that the loss of five children, _ 
during the preecding Winter, had not allected her so 
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much as the death of this‘@nimal. But her grief was 
not of very long duration ;' and a few beads, &c, Soom 
assuaged her sorrow. Butas they can without difficul. 
ty get rid of their affliction, they can with equal ease 
assume it, and feign sickness,if it be necessary, with the 
same versatility. When we arrived this morning, we 
found the women in tears, from an apprehension that 
we were come to take them away. ‘To the eye of an 
European they certainly were objects of disgust; but 
there were those among my party who observed some 
hidden charms in these females which rendered them 
objects of desire, and means were found, I believe, that 
yery s00n dissipated their alarms and subdued their 
coyness. | 

This is the place that the Indians call a rapid,though 

we went up itall the way with the paddle; so that 
the current could not be so strong here, as ia many 
other parts of the river; indeed if it were 80, the 
difficulty of towing would be almost insuperable, as 
in many parts the rocks, which are of a great height 
and rather project over the water, leave no shore bea 
tween them and the stream. ‘These precipices abound 
4n swallows nests. ‘The weather was now very sultry, 
and at eleven we were under the necessity of landing to 
gum our canoe. 
~ In about an hour we set forward, and at one in the 
afternoon went on shore at a fire, which we supposed 
to have been kindled by the young men, who, as we 
had been already informed, were hunting geese. Our 
hunters found their canoe and the fewl they had got, 
‘secreted in the woods; and soon after, the people 
themselves, whom they brought to the waterside. 

We embarked at three on the Ist of August, the 
weather being clear and cold, with the wind at south. 
east. At three in the afternoon we traversed aad 
~Janded to take the canoe in tow: here was an e€fa 
campment of the natives, which we had reason to 
suppose they had quitted the preceding day. At five 

we perceived a family, consisting ofaman, two Wn 
ee Voki XI: EF 
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men, and as many children, stationed by the side a 
the water, whom we bad not seen before. They in 
formed us, that they had bui few fish, and that non 
of their friends were in the neighbourhood, except th 
inhabitants of one lodge on the other side of the rivew 
and a man who belonged to thera, and who was noy 
occupied in hunting. I now found my interprete 
very unwilling to ask such questions as wer 
dictated to him, from the apprehensions, as | imagin} 
ed, that I might obtain such intelligence as would pret 
vent him from seeing Athabasca this season. We lefl 
him with the Indian, and pitched our tents at the sam: 
place where we had passed the night on the fifth of 
last mouth. The English chief cane along with the In4 
dian to our fire ; and the latter informed us that th) 
native who went down part of the river with us hae 
passed there, and that we should meet with three lod! 
ges of his tribe above the river of the Bear Lake. O} 
the river to the westward he knew nothing but from thw 
relation of others. —'Fhis was the first night since ouy 
departure from Athabasca, when it was sufficiently 
dark to render the stars visible. 

At three on the 10th, we returned to our canoe | 
the weather fine and clear, with a light wind from the 
south-east. TheIndians were before us in pursuit of 
game. Attenwelanded opposite to the mountains 
which he had passed on the second of the last monthy 
in order to ascertain the variation of the compass at 
this place ; but this was accomplished in a very im- 
perfect manner, as I could not depend on my» watchy 
One of the hunters joined us here, fatigued and un. 
successful. As these mountains are the last of an 
considerable magnitude on the south-west side-of the 
river, I ordered my men to» cross to that side of it, 

that I might ascend one of them. It was near four ing 
the afternoon when I landed, and I lost no time iy 
Proceeding to the attainment of my object, I was ace 
“companied only by a young Indian, as the curiosity off 
-my people was subdued by the fatigue they had ua-+ 
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lergone ; and. we soon had reason to believe that we 
should pay dearly for the indulgence of our own. 
The woud, which was chiefly of spruce firs, was so 
thick that it was with great difliculty we made our 
way through it. When we had, walked upwards of 
au hour, the under-wood decreased, while the white 
birch and poplar were the largest and tallest of their 
kind that | had ever seen. ‘he ground now begun 
tv rise, and was covered with small pines, and at 
length we got the first view of the mountains since we 
had left the canoe ; as they apeared to be no nearer to 
us, though we had been walking for three hours, than 
when we had seen them from the river, my companion 
expressed a very great anxiety to return; his shoes 
and leggings were torn to pieces, and he was alarmed at 
the idea of passing through such bad roads during the 
night. I persisted, however in proceeding,with a deter- 
mination to pass the night én the mountains and retura 
on the morrow. As we approached them, the ground 
was quite marshy, and we waded in water and grass 
up to the knees, till we came within a mile of them, 
when I suddenly sunk up to my arm-pits, and it was 
with.some dillicuity that 1 extricated myself from this 
disagreeable situation. I now found it impossible to 
proceed : to cross this marshy ground in a straight 
Jine was impracticable ; and it extended so far to 
the right and left, that I could not attempt to make 
the circuit: I therefore determined to return to the 
canoe, and arrived there about midnight, very much 
fatigued with this fruitless journey. 

At half past three on the 13th we continued our route,.. 
with very favourable weather. We passed several places, 
where fires had been made by the natives, and many 
tracts were perceptible along the beach, At seven we 

-were opposite the island where our Pemmican had beem 
-eoncealed;two of the Indians were acordingly dispatch. 
-edinsearch of it,and it proved very acceptable, asit ren- 
dered us more independent of the provisions which were 
to be obtaimed by our fowling pieces, and qualified us 
| / FE 2 , 
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to pet out of the river without that delay which. ou: 
hunters would otherwise have required. In a_ shor} 
time we perceived a smoke on the shore to the south. 
west, at the distance of three Jeagues, which did no} 
appear (o proceed from any running fire. ‘The In 
dians, who were a little way ahead of us, did not disw 
cover them, being engaged in the pursuit of a flock ob 
geese, at which they fired several shots, when the 
smoke immediately disappeared ; and in a short time 
we saw several of the natives run along the shore, 
some of whom entered their canoes, Though we were 
almost opposite to them, we could not cross the riven 
Without going furth:r up it, from the Strength of: the 
current; I therefore ordered our Indians to make 
every possible excrtion, in order. to speak with them, 
and wait our arrival, But as soon as our smal! canoe 
struck off,we could perceive the poor alfrighted people 
hasten to the shore, and after drawing their canoes oni 
the beach, hurry into the woods. | It- was past tenj 
before we landed at the place where they had deserted! 
their canoes, which were four in number, They were: 
so terrified that they had left several articles on thes 
beach. I was very much displeased with my Ind:ans,, 
who instead of seeking the natives, were dividing theirt 
property. I, rebuked the English chief with some see. 
verity for his conduct, and immediately ordered him,, 
his young men, and my own people, to go in search} 
of the fugitives, but their fears had made them too nime\ 
ble for us, and we could not overtake them. We saw? 
several dogs in the woads, and some of them followed! 
us\to our canoe, a | 
Lhe Enghsh chief was very much displeased | 
at my reproaches, and expressed himself to me} 
in person to that effect. This was the very ope} 
Portunity which T wanted, to make him acquainted | 
with my dissatisfaction for some time past. I stated | 
to him that I had come a great way,and at a very cone | 
siderable expence, without having obtained the ob. | 
ject of my wishes, and that I suspected he had con. | 
cealed from me-a principal part of what the natives had 
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ld him respecting the country, lest he should be 
ybliged to follow me : that his reason for not. killing 
fame, &c. was his jealousy, which likewise prevented 
lim from looking after the natives as he ought ; and 
hat we had never given him any cause for any suse 
jicions of us. ‘These suggestions irritated him in a 
rery high degree, and he accused me of speaking ill 
vords to him; he denied the charge of jealousy, and 
leclared that he did not conceal any thing from us 5 
ind that as to the ill success of their hunting, it arose 
rom the nature of the country, and the scarcity, 
which ad hitherto appeared, of animals in if. He con- 
‘luded by informing me that he would not accompany 
ne any further ; that though he was without ammuni- 
fon, he could live in the same manner as the slaves,(the 
vame given to the inhabitants of that part of the coun. 
ry), and that he would remain among them. His 
harangue was succeeded by a Jond and bitter lamenta- 
(ion ; and his rclations assisted the vociferations of 
his grief ; though they said that their tears flowed. for 
their dead friends. I did not interrupt their grief for 
two hours, but as I could not well do without them, f 
was at length obliged to sooth it, and induce the chief 
to change his resolytion, which he did, but with great 
apparent reluctance ; when we embarked as we had 
hitherto done. 
The articles which the fugitives had left behind 
them, on the present occasion, were bows, arrows, 
snares for moose and rein-deer, and for hares ; to 
these may be added a few dishes, made of bark, some 
skins of the martin and the beaver, aud. old beaver 
robes, with a small robe made of the skin of the 
lynx. ‘heir canoes were coarsely made of the — 
bark of the spruce-fir, and> will carry two or three 
people. I ordered my men to remove them to. 
the shade, and gave most of the other articles to the 
young Indians. The English chief would not accept 
of any of them. In the place, and as the purchase of 
them, I leftsome cloth, some small knives, a file, two 
reg 
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fire steels, acom), rings, with beads and awls. I alsoy 
ordereda marten skin to be placed on a proper mould, 
and a beaver skin to be stretched on a frame, to which 
I tied @ sciaper. ‘The Indians were of opinion that 
all these articles would be lost, as the natives were sa 
much frightened that they would never return. Here 
we josf six hours; and on our quitting the place,three 
of the dozs which I have already mentioned followed 
ws along the beach. 

_ We pitched our tents at half past eight, at the en. 
trance of the river of the mountain ; and while the 
people where unloading the canoe, | took a walk along, 
the beach, and on the shoals which being uncovered 
since we passed down, by thesinking of the walers,: 
were now wh te with a saline substance. I sent fon 
the Kuglish chief to sup with me, and a dram or two 
dispelled all his heart-burning and discontent. He 
informed me that it was a custom with the Chepewyam 
chiels to go to war after they had shed tears, in order 
to wipe away the disgrace attached to such a femic 
nine weakness, and that in the ensuing spring he 
should not fail to execute his design; at the same 
time he declared his intentions to continue with us asi 
long as I should want him. I took. care that hes 
should carry some liquid consolation to his lodge, tor 
prevent the return of his chagrin, | 

It blew very hard throughout the night of the 27th,, 
and on the morning of the 28th, so that we found it ay 
business of some difficulty to set to our nets; our) 
trouble, however, was repaid by a considerable quane, 
tity of white fish, trout, &c. Towards the afternoon; 
the wind increased. ‘Two of the men who had. been} 
gathering berrics saw two moose-deer, with the tracks} 
of bufiaices and rein-deer, About sun-set we heard| 
two shots, and saw a fire on the upposite side of the: 
bay ; we accordingly made a large fire also, that our! 
position might be determined. When we were all) 
gone to bed, we heard the report of a gun very near} 
us, and in a very short time the English chief presente. 
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ed himself drenched with wet, and in much apparent 
confusion informed me that the canoe with his com- 
panions was broken to pieces ; and that they had lost 
their fowling pieces, and the flesh of a rein-deer, 
which they had killed this morning. They were, he 
said, at avery chort distance from us; and at the 
same time requested that fire might be sent to them, 
as they were starving with cold. They and his 
women, however, soon joined us, and were imme 
diately accommodated withdry clothes. 
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THE 
~ SECOND VOYAGE, &c. 


——a ae 


Havene made every necessary preparation, I left 
Fort Chepeyan, to proceed up the Peace River, [ 
had resolved to go as far as our most distant settle- 
ment, which would occupy the remaining part of the 
season, it being the route by which I proposed to at. 
tempt my next discovery, across the mountains from 
thesource of that river; for whatever distance I could 
reach this fall, would bea proportionate advancement 
of my voyage. . 

In consequence of this design, I left the establish. 
ment. of Fort Chepewyan, in charge of Mr. Roderic 
Mackenzie, accompanied by two canoes laden with 
the necessary articles for trade ; we accordingly steers 
ed. west for one of the branches that communicates — 
with the Peace River, called thé Pine River; at the en- 
trance of which we waited for the other canoes, in 
order to take some supplies from them, as I had rea. 
son to apprehend they would not be able to keep up 
with us. We entered the Peace river at seven in the 
morning of the 12th, taking a westerly course. It is 
evident, that all the land between it and the lake of — 
the hills, as far as the Elk River, is formed by the — 
quantity of earth and mud, which is carried down by ~ 
the streams of these two great rivers. In this space 
there are several lakes. The lake, Clear Water, 
which is the deepést, Lake Vassieu, and the Atha. 
basca Lake, which is the largest of the three, and 
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whose denomination in the Knistineaux language, im- 
plies, a flat low, swampy country, subject to inun- 
dations, he two last Jakes are now so shallow, that, 
from the cause just mentioned, there is every reason 
to expect, that ina few years, they will have ex- 
changed their character and become extensive forests. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 20th, we land. 
ed before the house amidst the rejoicing and firing of 
the people, who were animated with the prospect of 
again indulging themselves in the luxury of rum, of 
which they had been deprived since the beginning of 
May; asit isa practice throughout the north-west, 
neither to sell or give any rum to the natives during 
the summer. ‘There was at this time only one chief 
with his people, the other two being hourly expected 
with their bands; and on the2ist and 22d they all 
arrived except the war chief and fifteen men, As they 
very soon expressed their desire of the expected re- 
gale, I calied them together, to the number of forty- 
two hunters, or men capable of bearing arms, to offer 
some advice, which. would be equally advantageous to 
them and to us, and | strengthened my admonition 
with a nine gallon cask of reduced rum and a quantity 
of tobacco. At the same time 1 observed, that as E 
should not often visit them, I had instanced a greater 
degree of liberality than they had been accustomed to. 

The number of people belonging to this establish. 
ment amounts to about three hundred, of which, 
sixty are hunters. Although they appear from their 
language to be of the same stock as the Chepewyans, 
they differ from them in appearance, manners, and 
customs, a8 they have adopted those of theic former 
enemics, the Knisteneaux: they speak their language, 


as well as cut their bair, paint, and dress like them, 


and possess their immodcrate fondness for liquor and 
tobacco. ‘This description, however, can be applied 
only to the men, as the women are less adorned even 
than those of the Chepewyan tribes. We could not 
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observe, without some degree of surprize, the con. 
trast between the neat and decent appearance of the 
men, and the nastiness of the women. Tam disposed! 
however, to think that this circumstance is generally 
owing to the extreme submission and abasement of the 
latter: for | observed, that, one of the chiefs allowed 
two of his wives more liberty and familiarity than 
were accorded to the others, as well asa more becoming 
exterior, and their appearance was proportionabl y 
pleasing. 

We found two men here who had been sent fora 
ward last spring, for the purpose of squaring timber 
for the erection of an house, and cutting pallisades,, 
&c. to surround it. With them was the principal 
chief of the place, and about seventy men, who had! 
been anxiously waiting for our arrival, and received! 
us with every mark of satisfaction and regard which 
they could express. If we might judge from the: 
quantity of powder that was wasted on our arrival,, 
they certainly had not been in want of ammunition, 
at least during the summer. 

In addition to wood which flourished below the: 
fall, these banks produce the cypress-tree, arrowe, 
wood, and-the thorn. On either side of the river,, 
though invisible from it, are extensive plains, which) 
abound in buffaloes, elks, wolves, foxes, and bears. 
At a considerable distance to the westward, is an im-: 
mense ridge of high land or mountains, which take an, 
oblique direction from below the falls, and are inhas, 
bited by great numbers of deer, who are seldom dis- 
turbed, but when the Indians go to hunt the beaver in 
those parts; and, being tired of the flesh of the latter, 
vary the food with that of the former. This ridge 
bears the name of the Deer Mountain. Opposite te 
Our present situation, are beautiful meadows, with 
various animals grazing on them, and groves of poplars 
irregularly scattered over them. e ; 

My tent was no sooner pitched, than I summoned 
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the Indians together, and gave each of them about 
four inches of Brazil tobacco, a dram of spirits, and 
lighted the pipe. As they had been very troublesome 
to my predecessor, I informed them that I had. heard 
of. their misconduct, and was come among them to, in- 
quire into the truth of it. I added also that it would 
be an established rule with me to treat them with 
kindness, if their behaviour should be such as to des 
serve it; but, at the same time, that I should be 
equally severe if they failed in those returns which [ 
had a right to expect from them. I then presented 
them with a quantity of rum, which | recommended 
to be used with discretion; and added some tobacco, 
as a token of peace. ‘They, in return, made the 
fairest promises; and, having expressed the pride 
they felt on beholding me in their country, took their 
leave. | 
I now proceeded to examine my situation ; and it 
was with great satisfaction I observed that the two 
‘men who bad been sent hither some time before us, to 
cut and square timber for our future operations, had 
employed the intervening period with activity and skill. 
JViey had formed a sufficient quantity of pallisades of 
eighteen feet Jong, and seven inches in diameter, to 
inclose a square spot of an hundred and twenty feet ; 
they had also dug a ditch of three feet deep to receive 
them-; and had prepared timber, planks, &c. for the 
erection of an house. | 
I was, however, so much occupied io settling mat- 
ters with the Indians, and equipping them for their 
winter hunting, that 1 could not give my attention to 
any other object, till the 7th, when | set all hands at 
“work to construct the fort, build the house, and 
“form store-houses. On the preceding day the river 
began to run with ice, which we call the Jast of the 
“navigation. On the 11th we had a south-west 
wind, withsnow. On the 16th the ice stopped in the 
other fork, which was not above a league from us, 
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across the intervening neck of land. The water it 
this branch continued to flow till the 22d, when it was 
arrested also by the frost, so that we had a passage 
across the river, which would last to the latter end of 
the succeeding April. This was a fortunate circum! 
stance, as we depended for our support upon what 
the hunters could. provide for us, and they had been 
prevented by the running of the ice from cressing the 
river, They now, however, very shorily procured 
us as much fresh meat as we required, though it was 
for some time a toilsome business to my people, for 
as there was not yet a suflicient quantity of snow te 
run sledges, they were under the necessity of loading 
themselves with the spoils-of the chase. 4 

On the 27d the frost.was so severe that the axes of 
the workmen became almost as brittle as glass. The 
weather was very various until the 2d of December, 
when my Farenheit’s thermometer was injured by ani 
accident, which rendered it altogether useless. 

In this situation, removed from all those ready aids) 
which add so much to the comfort, and indeed form ai 
principal characteristic of a civilized life, 1 was under 
the necessity of employing my judgment and ex peria 
ence in accessary circumstances, by no means conneet~ 
ed with the habits of my life, or the enterprise inf 
which I was immediately engaged. I was vow among} 
a people who had no knowledge whatever of remedial 
application to those disorders and accidents to which} 
‘Ian is liable in every part of the globe, in the distant) 
wilderness, as in the peopled city. They had not} 
the least acquaintance with that primitive medicine} 
which consists in an experience of the healing virtuest 
of herbs and plants, and is frequently found among; 
uncivilized and savage nations. 

I was very much surprised on walking in the woods} 
at such an inclement period of the year, to be saluted | 
with the singing of birds, while they seemed by their} 
Vivacity to be actuated by the invigorating power off 
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amore genial season. Of these birds the male was 
something less than the robin; part of his body is of 
a delicate fawn colour, and his neck, breast, and 
belly, of a deep scarlet; the wings are black, edged 
with fawn colour, and two white stripes running across 
them; the tail is variegated, and the head crowned 
with a tuft. ‘The female is smaller than the male, and 
of a fawn colour throughout, except on the neck, 
which is enlivened by a hue of glossy yellow. I have 
ho doubt but they are constant inhabitants of this 
climate, as well as some other small birds which we 
saw, of a-grey colour. 
~ On the 23d of December I removed from the tent 
into the house which had been erected for me, and 

set all the men to begin the buildings intended for their 
own habitation. Materials sufficient to erect a range 
of five houses for them, of about seventeen by twelve 
feet, were already collected. It would be considered 
by the inhabitants of a milder climate, as a great evil, 
to be exposed to the weather at this rigorous season 
of the year, but these people are enured to it, and it 
is necessary to describe in some measure the hard- 
ships which they undergo without a murmur, in order 
to convey a general notion of them. 
- The men who were now with me, left this place in 
the beginning of Jast May, and went to the Rainy 
Lake in canoes, Jaden with packs of fur, which, 
from the immense length of the voyage, and other 
concurring circumstances, is a most severe trial of 
patience and perseverance: there they do not remain 
a sufficient time for ordinary repose, when they takea 
Joad of goods in exchange, and proceed on their re- 
turn, in a great measure, day and night. They had 
been arrived near two months, and, all that time, 
had been continually engaged in very toilsome labour, 
with nothing more than a common shed to protect 
them from the frost and snow. Such is the life which 
these people lead; and is continued with unremitting 
VOL, XXLY. ag 
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exertion, till their strength is lost in premature old 
age. ) 
° "The Canadians remarked, that the weather we had 
on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of this month, denoted 
such as we might expect in the three succeeding 
months. On the 29th, the wind being at north-east, 
and the weather calm and cloudy, a rumbling noise was 
heard in the air like distant thunder, when the sky 
cleared away in the south-west ; from whence there 
blew a perfect hurritane, which lasted till eight. Soom | 
after it commenced, the atmosphere eet eh so warm 
that it dissolved all the snow on the groaind ; even the 
ice was covered with water, and had the same appears | 
ance as when it is breaking up in the spring. From) 
eight to nine the weather became caim, but immediate- 
ly after a wind arose from the north-east with equal 
violence, with clouds, rain, and hail, which continued 
throughout the night and till the evening of the next 
day, when it turned to snow. One of. the people 
who winteredat Fort Dauphin in the year 1780, when 
the small-pox first appeared there, informed me, that 
the weather there was of a similar description, ‘| 

On the first day of January, my people, in cons. 
formity to the usual custom, awoke me at the break | 
of day with the discharge of fire-arms, with which they | 
congratulated the appearance of the new year. In 
return, they were treated with plenty of spirits, | 
and when there is any flour, cakes are always added _ 
to their .regales, which was the case on the present 
occasion. 

On my arrival here last fall, I found that one of 
the young Indians had lost ae use of his right hand 
by the bursting of a gun, and that his thumb had been | 
maimed in such a manner as to hang only by a small | | 
strip of flesh. Indeed, when he was brought to me, _ 
_his wound was in such an offensive state, and emitied | 
such a putrid smell, that it required all the resolution, 
I possessed to examine it. His friends had done every. 
thing in their power to relieye him ; but as it consisted 
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only in singing about him, and blowing upon his 
hand, the wound, as may be well imagined, had got 
into the deplorable state in which I found it, I was 
rather alarmed at the difficulty of the case, but as the 
young man’s life wasin a state of hazard, I was dee 
termined to risk my surgical reputation, and accord. 
ingly took him under my care. | immediately formed 
a poultice of bark, stripped from the roots of the 
spruce-fir, which I applied to the wound, having first 
washed it with the juice of the bark: this proved a 
very painful dressing: in a few days, however, the 
wound was clean, and the proud flesh around it dee 
Stroyed. J wished very much in this state of the busi- 
ness to have separated the thumb from the hand, 
which I well knew must be effected before the cure 
could be performed; but he would not-consent to that 
operation, till, by the application of vitriol, the flesh 
by which the thumb was suspended, was shrivelled al- 
nost toa thread. When I had succeeded in this obe 
ect, I perceived that the wound was closing rather 
aster than I desired, The salve J applied on the oc. 
‘asion was made of the Canadian: balsam, wax and 
allow dropped from a burning candle into water. In 
hort, I was so successful, that about Christmas my 
atient engaged in an hunting party, and brought me 
he tongue of an elk: nor was, he finally ungrateful, 
Vhen he left me I received the warmest acknowledg. 
ents, both from himself, and the relations: with 
hom he departed, for my care of him, J certainly 
id’ not spare any time or attention on the occasion, 
sT regularly dressed his wound three times a day, 
iring the course of a month. 
On the 5thin the morning the weather was calm, clear, 
idvery cold ; the wind blew from the south.west, and 
the course of the afternoon it began to thaw. I had 
ready. observed at Athabasca, that this wind never 
led to bring us clear mild weather, whereas, when 
blew from the opposite quarter, it produced snow. 
ere itis much more perceptible, for if it blows hard 

GGQ : 
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south-west for four hours, a thaw is the consequence, 
and if the wind is at north-east it brings sleet and| 
snow ; to this cause it may be attributed, that there is} 
now so little snow in this part of the world. These} 
warm winds come off the Pacific Ocean, which can- 
not, in a direct line, be very far from us; the dis- 
tance being so short, that though they pass oven 
mountains covered with snow, there is not time for 
them to cool, | ) 

There being several of the natives at the house a; 
this time, one of them, who had received an accoun| 
of the death of his father, proceeded in silence to hil 
lodge, and began to fire off his gun. As it was night) 
and such a noise being so uncommon at such an houy 
especially when it was so often repcated, 1 sent m/ 
interpreter to inquire into the cause of it, when hf 
was informed by the man himself, that this was | 
common custom with them on the death of a ned 
relation, and was a warning to their friends not t 
approach, or intrude upon them, as they were, i 
consequence of their loss, become careless of lift 
The chief, to whom the deceased person was also ¥ 
lated, appeared with his war-cap on his head, whid 
is only worn on these solemn occasions, or when pri 
paring for battle, and confirmed to me this singul| 
custom of firing guns, in order to express their gri 
for the death of relations and friends * Tbe wome 
alone indulge in tears on such occasions ; the mi 
considering it as a mark of pusillanimity anda wai 
of fortitude to betray any personal tokens of sensibil 

ty or sorrow. i 
The Indians informed me that they had been} 

hunt at a large lake, called by the Kuisteneath 

the Slave Lake, which derived its name from tha 


* When they are drinking together, they frequently 
their guns to each other, when any of the parties have not¢ 
means of procuring rum. Onsuch an occasion they always 
charge their pieces, as a proof, | imagine, of their being ing 
order, and to determine tue quantity of liquor they may prop 
to get in exchange forthem. 
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its original ighabitants, who were calledslaves. They 
represented it asalarge body of water, and that it 
hes about one hundred and twenty miles due east from 
this place. It is well known to the Knisteneaux, who 
are among the inhabitants of the plains on the banks 
of the Saskatchiwine river; for formerly, when they 
used fo come to make war in this country, they came 
in their canoes to that lake, and left them there; 

from thence there is a beaten path all the way to the 
fork, or east branch of this river, which was their 
war-road. 3 

- Among the people who were now here, there were 
two Rocky Mountain Indians, who declared, that 
the people to whom we had given that denomination, 
are by no means entitled to it, and that their country 
has ever been in the vicinity of our present situation. 
They said, in support of their assertion, that these 
people were entirely ignorant of those parts which 
are adjacent to the mountain, as well as the naviga- 
tion of the river; that the Beaver Indians had greatly — 
encroached upon them, and would soon force them 
to retire to the foot of these mountains. ‘They repre- 
sented themselves as the only real natives of that 
country then with me: and added, that the country, 
and that part of the river that intervenes between this 
place and the mountains, bear much the same appear- 
ance as that around us; that the former abounds with 
animals, but that the course of the latter is interrupt- 
ed, bear, and in the mountains, by successive rapids 
and considerable falls. These men also informed me, 
‘that there is another great river towards the mid-day 
‘sun, whose current runs in that direction, and that 
the distance from it is not great across the mountains, 
- The natives brought me plenty of fars. ‘The small — 
quantity of snow, at this time, was particularly fa~ 
votrabie for hunting the beaver, as from this circum- 
stance, those animals could, with the greater facility, 
be traced from their lodges to their lurking-places. 

On the 12th the hunter arrived, having left his 

G3. 
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mother-in-law, who was lately become a widow with 
three small children, and in actual labour with a. 
fourth. Her daughter related this circumstance to the | 
women here, without the least appearance of concern, , 
though she represented her as in a state of great dane) 
ger, which probably might proceed from her being} 
abandoned in this unnatural manner. At the same: 
time without any apparent consciousness of her own) 
barbarous negligence ; if the poor abandoned woman) 
should die, she would most probably lament her} 
with great outcries, and, perhaps, cut off one or two 
joints of her. fingers as tokens of her grief. The} 
Indians, indeed, consider the siate of a woman in 
labour as among the most trifling occurrences of core: 
poral ‘pain to which human nature is subject, and] 
they may be, in some measure, justified in this ape. 
parent insensibility from the circumstances of that} 
situation among themselves. Jt is by no means une 
common in the hasty removal of their camps from one} 
position to another, for a woman to be taken in las 
bour, to deliver herself in her way, without any ase 
sistance or notice from her associates in the journey, 
and to overtake them before they complete the are 
rangements of their evening station, with her newe 
born babe on her back. | 
I was this morning threatened with a very unpleas 
sant event, which, however, [ was fortunately en4 
abled to control, Two young Indians being engaged! 
in one of tocir games, a dispute ensued, which rose to 
such an height, that they drew their kuives, and if Il 
had not happened to have appeared, they would, I 
doubt not, have employed them to bloody purposes. 
So violent was their rage, that after I had turned 
them both out of the house, and severely repria 
manded them, they stood in the fort for at least half 
an hour, looking at each other with a most vindictive 
‘aspect, and in sullen silence. .| 
The game which produced this State of bitter en. 
- mity, is called that of the platter, from a principa! 
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article of it. The Indians play at itin the following 
manner. sais ea 
' The instruments of it consist of a platter, or dish, 
made of wood or bark, and six round, or square, but 
flat pieces of metal, wood, or stoue, whose sides or 
surfaces are of different colours. These are put into 
the dish, and after being for some time shaken to- 
gether, are thrown into the air, and received again 
in the dish with considerable dexterity; when, by 
the number that are turned up of the same mark or 
colour, the game is regulated. If there should be 
equal numbers, the throw is not reckoned; if two or 
four, the platter changes hands. 

On the 13th, one of these people came to me, and 
presented in himself a curious example of Indian su- 
perstition. He requested me to furnish him with a 
remedy that might be applied to theyoints of his legs 
and thighs, of which he had, ina great measure lost 
the use five winters. This affliction he attributed to his 
cruelty about that time, when having found a wolf 
with two whelps in an old Beaver lodge, he barbarously 
set fire to it and consumed them. 

The weather now became very cold, and it froze so 
hard in the night of the 2d of February that my 
watch stopped; a circumstance that had never hap- 
pened to this watch since my residence in the coun 
try. 

ee was a lodge of Indians here, who were ab- 
solutely starving with cold and hunger. They had 
lately lost a near relation, and had, according to cuse 
tom, thrown away every thing belonging to them, and 
even exchanged the few articles of raiment which they 
possessed, in order, as I presume, to get rid of every 
thing that may bring the deceased to their rememe 
brauce. ‘They also destroy every thing belonging to 
any deceased person, except what they consign to the 
grave with the late owner of them. We had some diffi- 
culty tomake them comprehend that the debts of aman 
who dies should be discharged, if he left any furs behind 


‘ 


~ 
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him: but those who understand this principle of jus. 


tice, and profess to adhere to it, never fail to prevent | 


the appearance of any skins beyond such as may be 
necessary to satisfy the debts of their dead relation. 


On the 8th I had an observation for the longitude, | 
In couise of this day one of my men, who had been’ | 
some time with the Indians, came to inform me that 


one of them had threatened to stab him; and on his 


preferring a complaint to the man with whom he now | 
lived, and to whom I had given him in charge, he | 


replied, that he had been very imprudent to play and 
quarrel with the young Indians out of his lodge, where 
no one would dare to come and quarrel with him ; 


but that if he had lost his life where it had been. it. | 


would have been the consequence of his own folly, 


Thus, even among these children of nature, itappears _ 


that a-man’s house is his castle, where the- protection 
of hospitality is rigidly maintained. | 
On the 22d, a wolf was so bold as to venture among 


the Indian lodges, and was very near carrying offa | 


ebild, 


At half past four on the 5th of April I was awak.- | 
ened. to be informed that an Indian had been killed. 
accordingly hastened to the cainp, where I found 


two women employed in rolling up the dead body of 
a man, called the White Partridge, in a beaver robe, 
Which I had lent him. He had received four mortal 


wounds from a dagger, two within the collar-bone,one _ 


on the left breast, and another in the small of the 
_ back, with two cuts across his head. The murderer, 
Who had been my hunter thoughout the winter, had 
fled; and it was pretended that several relations of 
the deceased were gonein pursuit of him. The his 
tory of this unfortunate event is as follows — 

These (wo men had been comrades for four. years ; 
the murderer had three wives; and the young man 
who was killed, becoming enamoured of one of them, 
the husband consented to yield her to hig® with the 
reserved power of claiming her as his property, when it 
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should be his pleasure. This connection was uninter- 
rupted for near three years, when, whimsical as it may 
appear, the husband became jealous, and the public 
amour was suspended. The parties, however, made 
their private assignations, which caused the woman to 
be so ill treated by her husband, that the paramour, 
was determined to take her away by force 5 and this 
project ended in his death. This is a very common 
practice among the Indians, and generally terminates 
in very serious and fatal quarrels. in consequence of 
this event all the Indians went away in great apparent 
hurry and confusion, and in the evening not one of 
them was to be seen about the fort. 

The Beaver and Rocky Mountain Indians, who 
trade with us in the river, did not exceed an hundred 
and fifty men, capable of bearing arms ; two thirds of 
whom call themselves Beaver Indians. ‘The latter 
differ only from the former, as they have, more or less, 
imbibed the customs and manners of the Knisteneaux. 
As} have already observed, they are passionately 
fond of liquor, and in the moments of their festivity 
will barter any thing they have in their possession for 

Though the Beaver Indians made their peace with 
the Knisteneaux, at Peace Point, as already mentioned, 
yet they did not secure a state of amity from others 
of the same nation, who had driven away the natives 
of the Saskatchiwine and Missinipy Rivers, and joined 

at the head water of the latter, called the Beaver River: 
from thence they proceeded west by the Slave Lake just 
described, on their war excursions, which they often 
repeated, even till the Beaver Indians had procured 
arms, which was in the year 1782. If it so happened 
that they missed them, they proceeded westward till 
they were certain of wreaking their vengeance on 
those of the Rocky Mountain, who being without 
arms, became an easy prey to their blind and savage 
fury. All the European articles they possessed, pre- 
vious to the year 1780, were obtained from the Kuis- 
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teneaux and Chepewyans, who brought them from 
Fort Churchill, and for which they were made to pay 
an extravagant price, } 
As late as the year 1786, when the first traders 
from Canada arrived on the banks of this river, the 
natives employed bows and Snares, butat present very 
little use is made of the former, and the latter are no 
longer known. They still entertain a great dread of their 
natural enemies, but they are since become so well 
armed, that the others now call them their allies. The 
men are in general of a comely appearance, and found - 
of personal decoration, The women are of a con. 
trary disposition, and the slaves of the men: in com- 
mon with all the Indian tribes polygamy is allowed 
among them, ‘They are very subject to jealousy, and 
fatal consequences frequently result from the indul. 
gence of that passion. — But notwithstanding the Vigie — 
lance and severity which is exercised by the husband, 
itseldom happens that a woman is without her fa. 
vourite, who, in the absence of the husband, exacts the 
same submission, and practises the same tyranny. And 
$0 premature is the tender passion, that it is sometimes 
known to invigorate so early a period of life as the 
age of eleven or twelve years. The women are not 
Very prolific ; a circumstance which might be attri. 
buted, in a great measure, to the hardships that the 
Suffer, for except a few small dogs, they alone pere 
form that labour which is allotted to beasts of burthen 
in other countries, It is not uncommon, while the 
men carry nothing but a gun, that their wives and 


form ; so that during their journeys they ave frequen. 


they arrange the whole in a few minutes, by forming a 
curve of poles, meeting at the top, and expanding into 
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circles of twelve or fifteen feet diameter at the bottom 
Covered with dressed skins of the moose sewed toge-~ 
ther. During these preparations, the men sit down 
quietly to the enjoyment of their pipes, if they happen 
to have any tobacco. But notwithstanding this abject 
State of slavery and submission, the women have a 
Considerable influence on the opinion of the men in 
every thing except their own domestic situation. 

These Indians are excellent hunters, and their exer- 
cise in that capacity is so violent as to reduce them in 
general to a very meagre appearance. ‘Their religion 
is of a very contracted nature, and I never witnessed 
any ceremony of devotion which they had not borrowed 
from the Knisteneaux, their feasts and fasts being in 
imitation of that people. They are more vicious and 
warlike than the Chepewyans, from whence they 
Bprang, though they do not possess their selfishness, 
for while they have the means of purchasing their ne- 
cessaries, they are liberal and generous, but when 
those are exhausted they become errant beggars ; 
they are, however, remarkable for their honesty, for 
in the whole tribe there were only two women anda 
man who had been known to have swerved from that 
virtue, and they were considered as objects of disre- 
gard and reprobation. ‘They are afflicted with but 
few diseases, and their only remedies consist in bind- 
ing the temples, procuring perspiration, singing, and 
blowing on the sick person, or affected part. When 
death overtakes any of them, their property, as I have 
before observed, is sacrificed and destroyed; nor. is 
there any failure of lamentation ‘or mourning on such 
Occasion : they who are more nearly related to the de- 
parted person, black their faces, and sometimes cut 
off their hair, they also pierce their arms with knives 

and arrows, ‘The grief of the females is carried toa 
(still greater excess ; they not only cut their hair, and 
cry and howl, but they will sometimes, with the ut- 
most deliberation, employ some sharp instrument to 
‘Separate the nail from the finger, and then force back 
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the flesh beyond the first joint, which they immediate., 
ly amputate. But this extraordinary mark of afflice, 
tion is only displayed on the death of a favourite son,, 
an husband, ora father. Many of the old women, 
have so often repeated this ceremony, that they have} 
not a complete finger remaining on either hand. The: 
women renew their lamentations at the graves of their) 
departed relatives, for a Jong succession of years,. 
They appear, in common, with all the Indian tribes, , 
to be very fond of their children, but they are as cares, 
less in their mode of swaddling them in their infant! 
state, as they are of their own dress: the child is) 
laid down on a board, of about two feet long, coyered! 
with a bed of moss, to which it is fastened by ban-. 
dages, the moss being changed as often as the occasion} 
requires, The chief of the nation had no less than: 
nine wives, and children in proportion. 
When traders first appeared among these peopley, 
the Canadians were treated with the utmost hospitality | 
and attention; but they have, by their subsequent} 
conduct, taught the natives to withdraw that respect 
from them, and sometimes to treat them with indignity, , 
They differ very much from the Chepewyans and! 
Knisteneaux, in the abhorrence they profess of any 
carnal communication between ‘their women and the} 
white people. ‘They carry their love of gaming to} 
excess ; they will pursue it for a succession of daysi 
and nights, and no apprehension of ruin, nor influence} 
of domestic affection, will restrain them from the ine, 
dulgence of it. They are a quick, lively, active people, , 
with a keen, penetrating dark eye; and though they} 
are very susceptible of anger, are as easily appeased.| 
The mates eradicate their beards, and the females their} 
hair in every part except their heads, where it is} 
Strong and black, and without a curl. ‘There are} 
many old men among them, but they are in general| 
gnorant of the space in which they have been inhabits, 
ants of the earth, though one of them teld me that hel 
recollected sixty winters. | a | 
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An Indian in some measure explained his age to me, 
by relating that he remembered the opposite. hills and 
plains, now interspersed with groves of poplars, when 
they were covered with moss, and without any animal 
inhabitant but the rein-deer. By degrees, he said, the 
face of the country changed to its present appearance, 
when the elk came from the east, and was followed by 
the buffalo ; the rein-deer then retired to the long 
range of high lands that, at a considerable distance, 
run paralle! with this river. 
On the 20th of April I had an observation of Ju. 
piter and his satellites, for the longitude, and we were 
now visited by our summer companions the gnats and 
mosquitoes. On the other side of the river, which 
was yet covered with ice, the plains were deligatful 
the trees were budding, and many plants in blossom. 
Inow found that the death of the man called the 
White Partridge, had deranged all the plans which I 
had settled with the Indians for the spring hunting. 
They had assembled at some distance from the fort, 
and sent an embassy to me, to demand rum to drink, 
that they might have an opportunity of crying for their 
deceased brother. It would be considered as an ex- 
treme degradation in an Indian to weep when sober,but 
a state of intoxication sanctions all irregularities. On 
my refusal, they threatened to go to war, which, from 
motives of interest ag well as humanity, we did our 
utmost to discourage; and as a second message was 
“brovght by persons of some weight among these 
people, and on whom [| could depend, I thought it 
prudent to comply with the demand, on an express 
condition, that they would continue peaceably at 
home. | 
The month of April being now past, in the early 
‘part of which I was most busily employed in trading 
with the Indians, I ordered our old canoes to be re- 
paired with bark, and added four new ones to them, 
when with the furs and provisions J had purchased, six 
canoes were loaded and dispatched on the 8th of May 
| VOL. &XIV. HH 
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for Fort Chepewyan. I had, however, retained six 
of the men who agreed to accompany me on my pros 
jected voyage of discovery. I also engaged my hums, 
ters, and closed the business of the year for the coma, 
pany by writing my public and private dispatches. 
Having ascertained, by various observations, the law 
titude of this place to be 56.9. north, and longitude 
117, 35.15. West: —on the 9th day of May, I found, 
that my acrometer was one hour forty-six minuteg 
Slow to apparent time; the mean going of it 1 kad 
found to be twenty-two seconds slow in twenty-four 
hours. Having settled this point, the cance was put 
into the water: her dimensions were twenty-five feet} 
long within, exclusive of the curves of stem, and stern, 
twenty-six inches hold, and four feet nine inches beam. 
At the same time she was so light, {hat two mens 
could carry her on a good road three or four miles 
without resting. In this slender vessel, we shipped 
provisions, goods for presents, arms, ammunition, and 
baggage, to the weight of three thousand pounds, and 
an equipage of ten people; viz. Alexander Mackay, 
Joseph Landry, Charles Ducette,* Francois Beaulieux, 
Baptist Bisson, Frangois Courtois, and Jacques 
Beauchamp, with two Indians as hunters, and intera 
preters. One of them, when a boy, was used to be 
60 idle, that he obtained the reputable name of Cana 
cre, which he still possesses. With these persons J 
embarked at seven iu the evening. |My winter intere. 
, preter, with another person, whom I left here to take 
care of the fort, and supply the natives with ammuni« 
' tion during the summer, shed tears on the reflection ofi 
those dangers which we might encounter in our €X pew 
dition, while my own people offered up their prayers 
.that we might return in safety from it. | 
We began our voyage with a course south by west} 
against a strong current one mile and three quarto 
south-west by south one mile, and landed before eight 
.©n an island for the night. | 


: Fa | 


* Joseph Landry and Charles Dueette were with me in iy) 
former yoyage, . 
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_ it rained very hard in the early part of the night of 
the 18th of May, but the weather became clear to- 
wards the morning, when we embarked at our usual 
hour, As the current threatened to be very strong, 
Mr. Mackay, the twochunters, and myself, went on. 
shore, in order to lighten the canoe, and ascended the 
hills, which are covered with cypress, and but little 
encumbered with underwood. We found a beaten 
path, and before we had walked a mile fell in with an 
herd of buffaloes, with their young ones ; but I would 
not suffer the Indians to fire on them, from an appre- 
hension that the report of their fowling pieces would 
alarm the natives that might bein the neighbourhood ; 
for we were at this time so near the mountains, as to 
justify our expectation of seeing some of them. We, 
however, sent our-dog after the herd, and a calf was 
soon secured by him. While the young men were 
skinning the animal, we heard two reports of fire-arms 
from the canoe, which we answered, as it was a signal 
for my return, we then heard another, and imme. 
diately hastened down the hill, with our veal, through 
avery Close wood. ‘There we met one of the men, 
who informed us that the canoe was at a small 
distance below, at the foot of a very strong rapid, and 
that as several waterfalls appeared up the river, we 
should be obliged to wnload and carry. I accordingly 
hastened to the canoe, and was greatly displeased 
that so much time had been lost, as 1 had given pre- 
vious directions that the river should be followed as 
Jong as it was practicable. The last Indians whom we 
saw had informed us that at the first mountain there was 
a considerable succession of rapids, cascades, and falls, 
which they never attempted to ascend ; and where 
they always passed over land the length of a day’s 
march. My men imagined that the carrying place was 
at a small distance below us, as a path appeared to ase 
cend an hill, where there were several lodges, of the 
last year’s construction. ‘The account which had been 
' Bee 
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given me of the rapids, was perfectly correct: though: 
by crossing to the other side, I must acknowledge with) 
some risk, in such an heavy-laden canoe, the river aps, 
peared to me to be practicable, as far as we could see¢! 
the traverse, therefore, was attempted, and proved! 
successful. We now towed the canoe along an island,, 
and proceeded without any considerable difficulty till 
we reached the extremity of it, when the line could be! 
no longer employed; and in endeavouring to clear the: 
point of the island, the canoe was driven with such} 
violence on a stony shore, as to receive considerable: 
injury. We now employed every exertion in our! 
power to repair the breach that had been made, as: 
well as to dry such articles of our loading as more} 
immediately required it: we then transported the} 
whole across the point, when we reloaded, and cons, 
tinued our course about three quarters of a mile. Wes 
could now proceed no further on this side of the Wae 
ter, and the traverse was rendered extremely dangeres 
Ous, not only from the strength of the current, but by) 
the cascades just below us, which,ifwe had got among) 
_them, would have involved us and. the canoe in one; 
common destruction. We had no other alternative: 
than to return by the same course we cane, or to) 
hazard the traverse, the river on this side being bounds. 
ed by a range of steep, over-hanging rocks, beneath) 
which the current was driven on with resistless impea} 
tuosity from the cascades. Hore are several islands: 
of solid rock, covered with a small portion of verdure,, 
which have been worn away by the constant force of | 
the current, and occasionally, as I presume, of ice, at! 
the water’s edge,so as to be reduced in that part to one} 
fourth the extent of the upper surface 3 presenting, a8 
it were, so many large tables, each of which was supe! 
‘ported by a pedestal of a more circumscribed pros} 
jection, They are very elevated for such a situation, 
_andafford an asylum for geese, which were at this Lim 
breeding on them. By crossing from one to the other | 


i 
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of these islands, we came at length to the main trae 
verse, on which we ventured, and were successful in 
our passage. Mr. Mackay, and the Indians, who 
observed our maneuvres from the top of a rock, were 
in continual alarm for our safety, with which their 
own, indecd, may be said to have been nearly con- 
nected : however, the dangers that we encountered 
were very much augmented by the heavy loading of 
the canoe. 
When we had effected our passage, the current on 
the west side was almost equally violent with that 
from whence we had just escaped, but the craggy 
bank being somewhat lower, we were enabled, witha 
line of sixty fathoms,to tow the canoe, till we came to 
the foot of the most rapid cascade we had hitherto seen, 
Here we unloaded, and carried every thing over a 
rocky point of an hundred and twenty paces. When 
the cance was reloaded, I, with those of my people 
who were not immediately employed, ascended the 
bank, which was there, ‘and indeed, as far as we could 
see it, composed of clay, stone, and a yellow gravel, 
My present situation was so elevated, that the men, 
who were coming up a strong point could not hear 
me, though I called to them with the utmost strength 
of my voice, to lighten the canoe of part of its lading, 
And here I could not but reflect, with infinite anxiety. 
on the hazard of my enterprize: one false step of those 
who were a(tached to the line, or the breaking of 
the line itself, would have at once consigned the canoe, 
and every thing it contained, to instant destruction: 
it, however ascended the rapid in perfect security, 
but new dangers immediately presented themselves, 
for stones, both small and?great, were continually 
rolling from the bank, so as to render the situation 
of those who were dragging the canoe beneath 
it extremely perilous ;- besides, they were at every step 
in danger trom the steepness of the ground, of falling 

into the water: mor was my Ssolicitude diminished by 
HHS 
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my being necessarily removed at times from the sight | 
of them. 

In our passage through the woods, we came to an. 
inclosure, which had been formed by the natives for: 
the purpose of setting snares for the elk, and of which | 
we could not discover the extent. After we had tra- 
yelled for some hours through the forest, which con-_ 
sisted of the spruce, birch, and the largest poplars I 
had ever seen, we sunk down upon the river, where | 
the bank is low, and near the foot of a mountain 5 
between which, and an high ridge, the river flows in a 
channel of about one hundred yards broad ; though, 
at a small distance below, it rushes on between pers 
pendicular rocks, where it is not much more than 
half that breadth. Tere I remained, in great anxiety, 
expecting the arrival of the canoe, and after some 
time I sent Mr. Mackay with one of the Indians 
down the river in search of it, and with the other I 
went upit to examine what we might expect in that 
quarter. In abouta miJe and a half I came to a part 
where the river washes the feet of lofty precipices, and > 
presented, in the form of rapids ‘and cascades, a suc. 
cession of difficulties to our navigation. As the canoe | 
did not come in sight we returned, and from the 
place where I had separated with Mr. Mackay, we 
saw the men carrying it over asmall rocky point. We 
met them at the entrance of the narrow channel already 
mentioned ; their difficulties had been great indced, 
and the canoe had been broken, but they had perses 
vered with success, and having passed the carrying 
place, we proceeded with the line as far as J had ale | 
ready been, when we crossed over and encamped on 
the opposite beach ; but there was no wood on this - 
side of the water, as the adjacent country had becn | 
entirely overrun by fire. We saw several clks fecds 
ing on the edge of the opposite precipice, which was 
upwards of three hundred feet in height. . 

_ Our course to day was about south-south-west twe- 
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miles and a half, south-west half a mile, south-west 
by south one mile and a half, south by west half 
a mile, south-west half a mile, and west one 
mile and a half. There was a shower of hail, 
and some rain from flying clouds. I now dispatched 
a man with an Indian to visit the rapids above, when 
the latter soon left him to pursue a beaver, which was 
seen in the shallow water on the inside of a stony ise 
Jand ; and though Mr. Mackay, and the other Indian 
joined him, the animal at length escaped from their 
pursnit. Several others were seen in the course of 
‘the day, which I by no means expected, as the banks 
are almost every where so much elevated above the 
channel of the river. Just as the obscurity of the 
night drew on, the man returned with an account that 
it would be impracticable to pass several points, as 
well as the super-impending promontories. 

The weather was clear with a sharp air, and we 
renewed our voyage ata quarter past four, on the 
20th of May, on a course south-west by west three 
quarters ofa mile. We now, with infinite difficulty 
passed along the foot of a rock, which, fortunately, 
was not a hard stone, so that we were enabled to cut 
steps in it for the distance of twenty feet ; from which, 
at the hazard of my life, I leaped on a small rock 
below, wherel received those who followed me on 
my shoulders. In this manner four of us passed aud 
dragged up the cance, in which attempt we broke her. 
Very luckily, a dry tree had fallen fiom the rock 
above us, without which we could not have made a 
fire, as no wood was to be procured within a mile of 
the place. When the canoe was repaired, we continu- 
ed towing it along the rocks to the next point, when 
we embarked as we could not at present make any fure 
ther use of the line, but got along the rocks of a round 
high island of stone, till we came to a small sandy bay. 
As we had already damaged the canoe, and had every 
reason to think that she would risk much greater injury 
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it became neccssary for us to Supply ourselves with 
bark, as our provision of that material article was ale 
most exhausted; two men were accordingly ‘sent to 
procure it, who soon returned with the necessary store, 

Mr. Mackay, and the Indians who had been ou 
shore, since we broke the canoe, were prevented from 
coming to us by the rugged and impassable state of 
the ground. We, therefore, again resumed our course 
with the assistance of poles, with which we pushed 
onwards till we came beneath a precipice, where wa 
could not find any bottom; so that we were again 
obliged to have recourse to the line, the management 
of which wasrendered not only difficult but dangerous, 
as the men employed in towing were under the neces- 
sity of passing on the outside of trees that grew on 
the edges of the precipice, We, however, surmounted 
this difficulty, as we had done many others, and the 
people who had been walking over land now joined 
us. They also had met with their obstacles in passing 
the mountain. 

It now became necessary forus to makea traverse, 
where the water was so rapid, that some of the peo- 
ple stripped themselves (o their shirts that they might 
be the better prepared for swimming, in ease any acci« 
dent happened to the canuve, which they seriously ap. 
prehended ; but we succeeded in our attempt without 
any otherinconvenience except that of taking in of wa. 
ter. We now cametoa cascade, when it was thought | 
necessary to take out part of the landing. At noon we 
Stopped to-take an altitude, opposite to a small river 
that flowed in from the left : while I was thus engaged, 
the men went on shore to fasten the canoe, but as the 
Current was not very strong, they had been negligent 
in performing this office ; it proved, however, sufe 
ficiently poweiful to sheer her off, and if it had not 
happened that one of the men, from absolute fatigue - 
had remained and held the end of the line, we should 
have been deprived of every means of prosecuting our 
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woyage, as well as of present subsistence, But note 
withstanding the state of my mindon such an alarming 
circumstance, and an intervening cloud that interrupt- 
ed me, the altitude which I took has been since proved 
to be tolerably correct, and gave 56, north latitude. 
Our last course was south-south-west two miles anda 
quarter. 

We now continued our toilsome and perilous pros 
gress with the line west by north, andas we proceeded 
the rapidity of the current increased,so that in the dis- 
tance of two miles we were obliged to unload four 
times, and carry every thing but the canoe: indeed, 
in many places, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
we could prevent her from being dashed to pieces 
against the rocks by the violence of the eddies. At 
five we had proceeded to where the river was one Cons 
tinued rapid, Here we again took every thing out of 
the canoe, in order to tow her up with the line, 
though the rocks were so shelving as greatly to in. 
crease the toil and hazard of that operation. At 
length, however, the agitation of the water was so 
great, that a wave striking on the bow of the canoe 
broke the line, and filled us with inexpressible dismay, 
as it appeared impossible that the vessel could escape 
from being dashed to pieces, and those who were in 
her from perishing. Another wave, however, moré 
propitious than the former, drove her out of the tum- 
bling water, so that the men were enabled to bring her 
ashore, aud though she had been carried over rocks 
by these swells which left them naked a moment after, 
the canoe had received no material injury. ‘The men 
were, however, in such a state trom their late alarm, 
that it would not only have been unavailing but ime 
prudent to have proposed any further progress at 
present, particularly as the river above us, as far as we 
could see, was one white sheet of foaming water. 

That the discouragements, difficulties, and dangers, 
which had hitherto attended the progress of our en- 
terprize, should have excited a wish in several of those 
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who were engaged in it to discontinue the pursuit, 
might be naturally expected; and indeed it began to 
be muttered on all sides that there was no alternative 
but to return. | 

Instead of paying any attention to these murmurs, 
I desired those who had uttered them to exert them- 
selves in gaining an ascent of the hill, and encamp 
there for the night. In the mean time I set off with 
one of the Indians, and though I continued my exae 
mination of the river almost as long as there was any 
light to assist me, I could see no end of the rapids and 
cascades: I was, therefore, perfectly satisfied, that it 
would be impracticable to proceed any further by wa- 
ter. We returned from this reconnoitring excursion 
very much fatigued, with our shoes worn out and 
wounded feet; when I found that by felling trees on 
the declivity of the first hill, my people had contrived 
fo ascend it. 

From this place where [ had taken the altitude at 
noon, to the place where we made our landing, the 
river isnot more than fifty yards wide, and flows be- 
tween stupendous rocks, from whence huge frag- 
ments sometimes tumble down,and falling from such an 
height, dash into small stoues, with sharp points, and 
form the beach between the rocky projections. Along 
the face of some of those precipices, there appears a 
Stratum of a bituminous substance which resembles 
coal ; though while some of the pieces of it appedred 
to be excellent fuel, others resisted, for a considerable - 
time, the action of fire, and did not emit the least 
flame. The whole of this day’s course would have 
been altogether impracticable, ifthe water had been 
higher, which must be the case at certain seasons. We 
saw alsoseveral encampments of the Knisteneaux along 
the river, which must have been formed by them on 
the war excursions : a decided proof of the savage, 
blood-thirsty disposition ef that people ; as nothing 
less than such a spirit could impel them to eacounter 
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the difficulties. of this almost inaccessible country, 
whose natives are equally unoffending and defenceless, 

At break of day, onthe 22d, we entered on the © 
extraordinary journey which was to occupy the ree 
maining part of it. The men began, without delay, 
to cut aroad up the mountain, and as the trees. were 
but of small growth, I ordered them to fell those 
which they found convenient, in such a manner, that 
they might fall parallel with the road, but, at the same 
time, not to separate them entirely from the stumps, 
‘so that they might forma kind of .railing on either 
side. The baggage was now brought from the water- 
side to our encampment. This was likewise, from 
‘the stcep shelving of the rocks, a very perilous under- 
taking, as one false step of any of tne people em- 
ployed in it, would have been instantly followed by 
falling headlong into the water. When this im. 
portant object was attained, the whole of the party 
proceeded with no small degree of apprehension, to 
fetch the canoe, which, in a short time, was also 
brought to the encampment; and, as soon as we had 
recovered from our fatigue, we advanced with it up 
the mountain, having the line doubled and fastened 
successively as we went on to the stumps; while a 
man at the end of it, hauled it round a tree, holding 
jt on and shifting it as we proceeded; so that we 
may be said, with strict truth, to have warped the 
canoe up the mountain: indeed by a general and 
most laborious exertion, we got every thing to the 
summit by two in the afternoon. At voon, the lati- 
tude was 56. 0. 47 North. At five, I sent the men to 
cut the road onwards, which they effected for about a 
mile, when they returned. | 

The weather was cloudy at intervals, with showers 
and'thunder. At about ten, LT observed an emersion 
of Jupiter’s second satellite ; time by the achrometer 
3. 32. 20. by which I found the longitude to be 120. 
29, 20. west from Greenwich. : 

-. ‘fhe weather was clear at four, on the 23d, when © 
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the men began to carry. 1 joined Mr. Mackay, and | 
the two Indians in the labour of cutting a road. ‘The: 
ground continued rising gently till noon, when it be. . 
gan to decline; but though on'such an elevated situa » 
tion, we could see but little, as mountains of a still | 
higher elevation and covered with snow, were scen_ 


far above us in every direction. In the afternoon the » 
ground became very uneven; hills and deep defiles | 


‘alternately presented themselves to us. Our progress, 


however, exceeded my expectation, and it was not till _ 


four in the afternoon that the carriers overtook us, 
At five, in a state of fatigue that may be more readily 
conceived than expressed, we encamped neara Fivulet 
or spring that issued from beneath a large mass of ice 
and snow. 
Our toilsome journey of this day I compute at about 
three miles; along the first of which the land is co. 
vered with plenty of wood, consisting of large trees, 
encumbered with little underwood, ‘through which it 
was by no means difficult fo opena road, by following 
a well-beaten elk path: for the two succeeding miles 
we found the country overspread with the trunks of 
trees, laid low by fire some years ago: among which 
large copses had sprung up of a close growth, and 
intermixed with briars, so as to render the passage 
through them painful and tedious. The soil in the 


woods is light and of a dusky colour ; that in the 
burned country is a mixture of sand and clay with | 
small stones. The trees are spruce, red-pine, cypress, 


poplar, white birch, willow, alder, arroWewood, red- 


wood, liard, service-tree, bois-picant, &c. I never 
saw any of the last kind before. It rises to about | 
nine feet in height, grows in joints without branches, — 


and is tufted at the extremity. The stem is of an equal 


size from the bottom to the top, and does not exceed — 
an inch in diameter ; it is covered with smal] prickles, 

which caught our trowsers, and working through them, | 
sometimes found their way to the flesh, The shrubs 
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are, the gooseberry, the currant, and several kinds of 
briars. 

We continued our very laborious journey, on the 
e4th, which led us down some steep hills, and through 
a wbod of tall pines. After much toil and trouble in 
bearing the canoe through the difficult passages which 
we encountered, at four in the afternoon we arrived at 
the river, some hundred yards above the papids or 
falls, with all our baggage. 

We now embarke od, and our coursa was north- west 
one mile and three quarters, There were mountains 
on all sides of us, which were covered with snow 

one in particular, on the south side of the river, rose 
toacgreat height. We continued to proceed west 
three quarters of a mile, north-west one mile, and 
west-south.west a quarter of a mile, when we éne 
camped for the night. 

Though the sun had shone upon us throughout the 
day, the air was so cold. that Hes men, though actives 
ly employed, could not resist it without the aid of 
their blanket coats. ‘This circumstance might i insome 
degree be expected from the surrounding mountains, 
which were covered with ice and snow ;. but as they 

‘are notso high as to produce the extreme cold which 
we suffered, it must be more particularly attributed 
to the high situation of the country itself, rather 
to the loca! elevation of the mountains, the we ; 
height of which does not exceed fifteen hundred feet ; 
though i in general they do not rise to halt that altitude, 
But as I Bad not been able to take an exact measure- 
‘ment, I donot presume upon the accuracy of my 
Gonjectire. Towards the bottom of these heights, 

which were clear of snow, the trees were putting forth 

their leaves while those in their middle region. still 

“retained ali the characteristics of winter, aud on their 
= zie parts there was little or no wood, 

The 28th was very cloudy, The mouttains on 
voyisth sides of the river seemed to have sunk, in theic 
elevation, during the voyage of yesterday, ‘Lo.day 
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they resumed their former altitude, and run so close | 
on either side of the channel, that all view was e€X=— 


cluded of every thing but themselves, This part of 


the current was not. broken by islands ; but in the 
afternoon-we approached some cascades, which oblige 
ed us to carry our canoe and its lading for several 


hundred yards. Here we observed anjencampment 


of the natives, though some time had elapsed since it — 


had been inhabited. 


The morning of the 31st of May was clear and cold, 
and the current very powerful. On crossing the — 


mouth of a river that flowed in from the right of us, 


we were very much endangered 3; indeed all the rivers 
which I have lately seen, appear to overflow their 


natural limits, as it may be supposed, from the melt. 


ing of the mountain snow. ‘The water is almost white, | 


the bed of the river being of lime-stone, ‘The moun. 


tains are one solid mass of the same materials, but | 
without the least shade of frees, or decoration of — 


foliage. At nine the men were so cold that we landed, 


in order to kindle a fire, which was considered as a _ 
¥ery uncommon circumstance at. this Season; a small 


quantity of rum, however, served as an adequate subs 
stitute ; and the current being so smooth as to admit 
of the.use of paddles, I encouraged them to proceed 
without any further delay. In a short time an ex. 
tengive view opened upon us, displaying a beautiful 
Sheet of water, that was heightened by the calmnegs 

of the weather, and a splendid sun. Here the moun. 
tains, which were covered with wood,- opened on 
either side, so that we entertalned the hope of soon 
leaving them behind us. . When we had got to the 
termination of this Prospect, the river was barred with 
rocks, forming cascades aud small islands. ‘To pro. 
ceed onwards, we were under the necessity of clearing 
a narrow passage of the drift wood, on the left shore, 
Here the view convinced us that our late hopes were 
without foundation, as there appeared a ridge or 


chain of Mountains, ruuning south and north as far as 
the ey¢ could reach, 
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On advancing two or three miles, we arrived at the 
fork, one branch running about west- north-west, and 
the alles south-south-east. If I had been governeam 
by my own judgment, I should have taken the former, 
as it appeared to me to be the most li ikely to bring us 


nearest to the part where I wished to fall on the 


Pacific Ocean, but the old man, whom I have alveady 
mentioned as having been frequently on war expedi- 
tions in this country, had warned me not, on auy 
account,.to follow it, as it-was soon lost in various 
branches among the mountains, and that there was no 
preat river that ran in any direction nearit; but by 
following t} ie latter, he said, we should arrive at a 
carrying place to another large river, that did not 
exceed’ a day’s march, where the inhabitants build 
houses, and live upon ‘glands: Pies was so much 
apparent truth in the old man’s narrative, that I 
determined to be governed by it; for 1 did not enters 
tain the Jeast doubt, if I could get into the other 
river, that ] should reach the ocean. ‘ 
es} accordingly ordered my steersman™ to proceed ag 
Once to the east i sei which appeared to be more 
rapid than the other, though it did not possess an 
equal breadth. These circumstances disposed my 
men and Indians, the latter in particular being very 
tired of the voyage, to express their wishes ‘that I 


should take the western branch, especially when t 


perceived the difficulty of setintiirs the current, in 
the direction on which I had determin d. Indeed the 
rush of water was so powerful, that we were the 
greatest part of the afternoon in ‘getting two or three 
miles—a very tardy and mortifying progress, and 
which, with the voyage, was openly execrated ri 
many "of. those who were engaged in-it: ant 


-inexpressible toil these people had? endured, 
as the dangers they had encountered , apne some 
degree of consideration; I therefore “eos plawee those 


arguinents which were the best calculated to calm their 
immediate ciscontents, as well as to encourage their 
bi 2 ' 
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future hopes, though, at the same time, I delivered | 
ny sentiments in such a manner as to convince them | 
»that I was determined to proceed. | 
On the Ist of June we embarked at sun-rise, and _ 
towards noon the current began to slacken; we then 
put to shore, in order to gum the canoe, when a meri- | 
dian altitude gave me 55. 42. 16. North Jatitude. | 
We then continued our course, and towards the even- | 
ing the current began to recover its former strength, | 
Mr, Mackay and the Indians had already disembarked, | 
to walk and lighten the boat. At sun-set we ens 
camped on a point, being the first dry land which had 
been found on this side the river, that was fit for our 
purpose, since our people went on shore. In the: 
morning we passed a large rapid river, that flowed im _ 
from the right. | 
Iu no part of the north-west did I see so much_ | 
beaver-work, within an equal distance, as in the | 
course of this day. In some places they had cut | 
down several acres of large poplars; and’ we saw also | 
# gteat number of these active and sagacious animals, _ 
he time which these wonderful creatures allot for 
their Jabours, whetber in erecting their curious habi- | 
tations, or providing food, isthe whole of the inter- 
val between the setting and the rising syn. 1 
Towards the dusky part of the evening we heard 
Siveral discharges from the fowling pieces of our | 
people, which we answered, to inform them of our r 
situation; and some time after it was dark, they ar- — 
rived in an equal state of fatigue and alarm: they | 
were also obliged to swim across a channel in order | 
to get to us, as we were situated on an island, though — 
we were ignorant of the circumstance, till they came ~ 
to inform us, One of the Indians was positive that he 
heard the discharge of fire-arms above our encamp-. 
ment; and on comparing the number of our dis« 
charges with theirs, there appeared to be some foua~ — 
dation fot his alarm, as we imagined that we had 
heard two reports more than they acknowledged ; and, al 
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in their turn, they declared that they had heard twice 
the number of those which we knew had proceeded 
from<us. The Indians were therefore certain, that 
the Knisteneanx must be in our vicinity, on a war 
expedition, and ednsequently, if they were numerous, 
we should have had no reason to expect the least 
mercy from them in this distant country. Tiough I 
did not believe that circunistance, or that any of the 
natives could be in possession of fire-arms, I thought 
it right, at all events, we should be prepared. Our 
fusees were, therefore, primed and liaded, and having 
extinguished our fire, each of us took his station at 
the foot of a tree, where we passed an uneasy and 
restless night. 

' The succeeding morning being clear and pleasant, 
we proceeded at an carly. hour against a rapid current, 
intersected by islands. About eight we passed two 
large trees, whose roots having been undermined ‘by 
the current, had recently fallen into the river; and, 
in my opinion, the crash of their fall had occasioned 
the noise which caused our late alarm, In this man- 
ner the water ravages the islands in these rivers, and 
by driving down great quantities of wood, forms the 
foundations of others. The men were so oppressed 
with fatigue, that it was necessary they should encamp 
at six in the afternoon. We, therefore, landed on 4 
sandy island, whichis a very uncommon object, as the 
greater part of the islands consist of a bottom of round 
Stones and gravel, covered from three to ten feet with © 
mud and old drift-wood. Beaver-work was as fre« 
quently seen as on the preceding day, 
On the 3d of June we renewed our voyage with the 
rising sun. At noon I obtained a meridian altitude, 
which gave 55, 22. 3. north latitude. LTalso took 
time, and the watch wasslow 1. 30. 14. apparent time, 
According to my calculation, this. place is about 
twenty-five miles south cast of the fork. 

On the 9th of June we perceived a smell of fire: 
and ina short time heard people in the woods, as if 
rig 
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in a state of great confusion, which was occasioned, _ 
as we afterwards understood, by their discovery of 
us, Atthe same time this unexpected circumstance | 
produced some little discomposure among ourselves, | 
as our arms were not in a state of preparation, and | 
we were as yet unable to ascertain the number of the 
party. 1 considered, that if there were but few it | 
would be needless to pursue them, as it would not be — 
_ probable that we should overtake them in these thick 
woods; and if they were numerous, it would be an) 
act of great imprudence to make the attempt, at leas | 
‘during their present alarm. I therefore ordered my 
peonle to strike off to the opposite side, that we might 
see if any of them had sufficient courage to remain §_ 
but, before we were half over the river, which, in 
this part, isnot more than an hundred yards wide, | 
two men appeared on a rising ground over agaiust usy , 
brandishing their spears, displaying their bows and | 
arrows, and accompanying their hostile gestures with} 
loud vociferations. My interpreter .did not hesitate} 
toassure them, that they might dispel their apprehene, 
sions as we were white people, who meditated no ine, 
jury, but were, on the contrary, desirous of demons, 
stratibg every mark of kindness and friendship. They} 
did not, however, seem disposed to confide in our des} 
clarations, and actually threatened, if we came over| 
before they were more fully satisfied of our peaceable 
intentions, that they would discharge their arrows ati 
us, This was a decided kind of conduct which 1 did) 
- motexpect; at the same time I readily complied wit 
their proposition, and after seme time had passed 1 
hearing and answering their questions, they consente 
to our landing, though not without betraying very) 
evident symptoms of fear and distrust. ‘They howeve 
led aside their weapons, and when | stepped forw 
and took each of them by the hand, one of them 
but with a tremulous action, drew his knife from hi 
sleeve, and presented it to me as a mark of his submis} 
pion to my willand pleasure, On our first henti 
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the noise of these people in the woeds, we displayed 
our flag, which was now shewn to themas a token of 
friendship. ‘They examined us, and every thing about 
us, with a minute and suspicious attention. The 
had heard, indeed, of whitemen, but this was the first 
time that they had ever seen au human being of a coms 
plexion diflerent from their own. The party had been 
here but a few hours; nor had they yet erected their 
sheds: and, except the two men now with us, they 
had all fled, leaving their little property behind them. 
To those which had given us sucha proof of their 
confidence, we paid the most conciliating attentions 
in cur power. One of them I sent to recal his people, 
and the other, for very obvious reasons, we kept 
with us. Inthe meantime the canoe was unloaded, 
the necessary baggage carried up the hill, and the 
tents pitched. 

Here I determined to remain till the Indians became 
so familiarized with us, as to give all the intelligence 
which we imagined might be obtained from them. ‘In 
fact, it had been my intention to land where I might 
most probably discover the carrying-place, which was 
our more immediate object, and undertake marches 
of two or three dajs, in different directions, in search 
of another river. If unsuceessful in this attempt, it 
was my purpose to continue my progress up the pre» 
sent river, as far as it was navigable, and if we did 
not meet with natives to instruct usin our further pro- 
gress, | had determined to return to the fork, and 
take the other branch with the hope of better fortune. 

About three in the afternoon the whole party of 
Indians were assembled. It consisted only of three 
men, three women, and seven or eight boys and girls. 
With their scratched legs, bleeding feet, and dishevell- 
ed hair, asin the hurry of their flight they had left 
their shoes and leggings behind them, they displayed a 
most wretched appearance: they were conseled, how. 
ever, with beads, and other trifles, which seemed to 
please them; they had pemmican also given them to 
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eat, which was not unwelcome, and in ouropinions, at 
least, superior to their own provision, which consisted 
entirely of dried fish. © 

When I thought that they were sufficiently com- 
posed, Isent for the men to my tent, to gain such 
information respecting the country as | concluded it 
was in their power to afford me. But my expecta- 
tions were by no means satisfied: they said that they 
were not acquainted with any river to the westward, 
but that there was one from whence they were just 
arrived, over a carrying-place of eleven days march, 
which they represented-as being a branch only of the 
river before us. Their iron-work they obtained from 
the people who inhabit the bank of that river, and an 
adjacent lake, in exchange for beaver skins, ‘and 


dressed moose skins. ‘They represented. the latter as) | 


travelling, during a moon, to get to the country of 
other tribes, who live in houses, with whom they 
traffic for the same commodities ; and that these also 
extend their journies in the same manner to the sea 
coast, or, to use their expression, the Stinking Lake, 
where they trade with people like us, that come 
therein vessels as big as islands. They added, that 
the people to the westward, as they have been told, 
are very numerous. Those who inhabit the other 
‘branch they stated as consisting of about forty families, 
while they themselves did not amount to more than a 
‘fourth of that number; and were almost continually 
compelled to remain in their strong holds, where they 
sometimes perished with cold and hunger, to secure 
themselves from their enemies, who never failed to 
attack them, whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, 

This account of the country, from a people who I 
had every reason to suppose were well acquainted 
with every part of it, threatened to disconcert the 
project on which my heart was set, and in which my 
whole mind was occupied. It occurred to me, how- 
ever, that from fear, or other. motives, they might be 
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tardy in their communication; 1 therefore assured 
them that, if they would direct me to the river which 
I described to them, I would come in large vessels, like 
those that their neighbours had described, to the 
mouth of it, and bring them arms and ammunition in 
exchange for the produce of their country; so that 
they might be able to defend themselves against their 
enemics, and no longer remain in that abject, distress- 
‘ed, and fugitive state in which they then lived. [ 
added also, that in the mean time, if they would, on 
my return, accompany me below the mountains, to a 
country which was very abundant in animals, I would 
furnish them, and their companions, with every thing 
they might want; and make peace between them and 
the Beaver Indians. But all these promises did not 
appear to advance the object of my inquiries, and they 
still persisted in their ignorance of any such river as 
I had mentioned, that discharged itself into the sea. 

In this state of perplexity and disappointment, 
various projects presented themselves to my mind, 
which were no sooner formed than they were disco- 
vered to be impracticable, and were consequently 
abandoned. At one time { thought of leaving the 
canoe, and every thing it contained, to go over land, 
and pursue that chain of connexion by which these 
people obtain their iron-work ; buta very brief course 
of reflection convinced me that it would be impossible 
forus to carry provisions for our support through 
any considerable part of such a journey, as well as 
presents, to secure us a kind reception among the 
natives, and ammunition for the service of the hunters, 
and to defend ourselves against aay act of hostility. 
At another time my solicitude for the success of the 
expedition incited a wish to remain with the natives, 
and go to the sea by the way they had described 3 
but the accomplishment of such a journey, even if no 
accident should interpose, would have required a por 
tion of time which it was not in my power to bestow. 
In my present state of information, to proceed farther 
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up the river was considered as a fruitless waste of 
toilsome exertion.; and to return unsuccessful, after 
all our labour, sufferings, and dangers, was an idea, 


too painful to indulge. Besides, £ could not yet 
abandon the hope that the Indians might not yet be 


sufficiently composed and confident, to disclose their 


real knowledge of the country freely and fully to me, S| 
Nor was | altogether without my doubts respecting | 


the fidelity of my interpreter, who being very much 
tired of the voyage, might be induced to withhold 
those communications which would induce. me to 
continue it. 1 therefore continued my attentions to 
the natives, regaled them with such provistons ag 
had, indulged their children with a taste of sugar, and 
determined to suspend my Conversation with them tll 
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the following morning. — WR, | 


The solicitude that possessed my mind interrupted 
my repose; when the dawn appeared I had already 
quitted my bed, and was waiting with impatience for 
another conference with the natives. The sun, how- 


ever, had risen before they left their leafy bowers, © 
whither they had retired with their children, having — 
most hospitably resigned their beds, and the partners — 


ofthem, to the solicitations of my young men. 

I now repeated my inquiries, but my perplexity 
was not removed by any favourable variation in. their 
answers, About uine, however, one of them, still 


remaining at my fire, in conversation with the inter-- 


preters, | understood enough of his language to know 
that he mentioned something about agreat river, at 
the same time pointing significantly up that which was 
before us. On my inquiring of the interpreter re- 
specting that expression, I was informed that he knew 


of a large river that runs towards the mid-day sun, a_ 


branch of which flowed near the source of that which 
we were now navigating; and that there were only 
three small lakes, and as many carrying: places, lead- 
ing to a small. river, which discharges itself into the 


great river, but that the latter did put empty itself 7 
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into the sea. The inhabitants, he said, built houses, 
lived on islands, and were a numerous and warlike 
people. I desired him to describe the road to the 
other river, by delineating it with a piece of coal, on 
a strip of bark, which he accomplished to my satisfac. 
tion. The opinion that the river did not discharge 
itself into the sea, I very confidently imputed to his 
ignorance of the country. 

My hopes were now renewed, and an object pre- 
sented itself which awakened my utmost impatience, 
To facilitate its attainment, one of the Indians was in. 
duced, by presents, to accompany me as a gnide to 
the first inhabitants, which we might expect to meet 
onthe small lakesin our way, I resolved to depart 
with ail expedition, and while my people were mak- 
ifg every necessary preparation, [ employed myself 
in writing the following description of the natives 
around me: : 

They are low in stature, not exceeding five feet six 
or seven inches; dud they are of that meagre ap- 
pearance which might be expected in a people whose 
life is one succession of difficulties, in procuring sub- 
sistence. ‘Their faces are round, with high cheek 
bones; aud their eyes, which are small, are of a dark 
brown colour ; the cartilage of their noseis perforated, 
but without any ornaments suspended from it; their 
hair is of a dingy black, hanging loose and in disorder 
over their shoulders, but irregularly cut in the front, 
suas uot fo obstruct the sight; their beards are eradi- 
cated, with the exception ofa few straggling hairs, and 
their complexion is a swarthy yellow. 

Their dress cousists of robes made of the skins of 
the beaver, the ground hog, and the rein-deer, dress. 
2d in the hair, and of the moose-skin without it, AU 
of them are ornamented with a fringe, while some of 
chem have tassels hanging down the seams; those of 
he ground hog are decorated on the fur side with the 
ails of the animal, which they do not separate from - 
hem. Their garments they tie over their shoulders, 
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and fasten them round the middle with a belt of green 
skin, which is as stiff as horn. ‘Their leggings are long, | 
and, if they were topped with a waistband, might be} 
dalled trowsers: they, as well as their sides: are made | 
of dressed moose, elky or rein-deer skin, The om 
gans of generation they leave uncovered. | 

The women differ litile in their dress from the men, | 
except in the addition of an apron, which is fastened | 
round the waist, and hangs down to the knees. They) 
are in general of a more lusty make than the other) 
sex, and taller in proportion, but infinitely their ins 
feriors in cleanliness. A black artificial stripe crosses 
the face beneath the eye, from car to ear, Bee | 
first took for scabs, from the accnmulation of dire on 
it. Their hair, which is longer than that of the me 
is divided from the forehead to the crown, and iia 
back in long plaits behind the ears. They have also! 
a few white beads, which they get where they proc are | 
their iron: they are froma fine to aninch in length, | 
and are worn in their ears, but are tot of turopelll 
manufacture. These with bracelets made of horn | 
bone, compose all the ornaments which decorate thetr) 
persons. \ Necklaces of the grisly or witite beang) 
claws, are worn exclusively by the nen. 

Their arms consist of bows made of cedar, six Feet 
in length, with a short iron spike at one end, and} 
serve occasionally as a spear, ‘Their arrows aie well 
made, barbed, and pointed with iron, flint, stone oF 
bone; they are feathered, and from two to two fee 
and an half in length. Phéy have two kind of spears, 
but both are double edgec, and of well polished iroa3) 
one of them is about twelve inches long, and two 
wide ; the other about half the width, and two thir 
of the length; the shafts of the first are eight feet” 
length, and the latter six. They have also spea 
made of bone, Their knives consist of pieces of irom 
shaped and handled by themselves. ‘Their axes a 
something like ouradze, and they use them in the sa 
manner as we employ that instrument, They were 
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indeed, furnished with iron in a manner that | could 
not have supposed, and plainly proved to me that 
their}communication with those, who'communicate with 
the inhabitants of the sea coast, cannot be very diffi- 
cult, and from their ample provision of iron weapons, 
the means of procuring it must be of a more distant 
origin than I had at first conjectured. 

They have snares made of green skin, which they 
cut to the size of sturgeon twine, and twist a certain 
number of them together; and though when complet. 
ed they do not exceed the thickness of acod-line, their 
strength is sufficient to hold a moose deer: they are 
from one and an half te two fathoms in length. Their 
‘Nets and fishing lines are made of willow-bark and 
nettles; those made of the latter are finer aud smoother 
than if made with hempen thread. Their hooks are 
smal] bones, fixed in pieces ef wood split for that pur- 
pose, and tied round wiih fine watape, which has been 
particularly described in the former voyage. ‘Their 
kettles are also made of watape, which is so closely 
woven that they never leak, and they heat water in 
them, by putting red-hot stones into it. There is one 
kind of them, made of spruce-bark, which they hang 
over the fire, but at such a distance as to receive the 
heat without being within reach of the blaze; a very 
tedious operation, They have various dishes of wood 
and bark ; spoons of horn and wood, and buckets ; 
bags of leather and net-work, and baskets of bark, 
some of which hold their fishing-tackle, while others 
are contrived to be carried on the back. They have a 
brown kiud of earth in great abundance, with whioh 
they rub their clothes, not only for ornament but 
utility, as it prevents the leather from becoming hard 
after it has been wetted, They have spruce bark in 
great plenty, with which they make their canoes, an 
operation that does not require any great portion of 

skill or ingenuity, and is managed in the following 

- manner.—The bark is taken off the tree the whole 

_ dength of the intended canoe, which is commonly about 
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eighteen feet, andis sewed with watapeat both ends; 
two laths are then laid, and fixed along the edge of 
the bark which forms the gunwale 3 in these are fixed | 
the bars, and against them bear the ribs or timbers, | 
that are cut to the length to which the bark can be ~ 
stretched ; and, to give additional strength, strips of © 
wood are laid ‘between them: to make the whole © 
water-tight, gum is abundantly employed. These — 
vessels carry from two to five people. Cances of a © 
similar coustruction were used by the Beaver Indians 
within these few years, but they now very generally 
employ those made of the bark of the birch-tree, | 
which are by far more durable. Their paddles are 
about six feet long, and about one foot is occupied | 
by the blade, which is in the shape of an heart, ~ 9) 
Previous to our departure, the natives had caug | 
a couple of trout, of about six pounds weight, which 
they brought me, and I paid them with beads. They | 
likewise gave mea net, made of nettles, the skin ofa | 
moose-deer, dressed, and a white horn in the shape | 
of a spoon, which resembles the hurn of the buffalo | 
of the Copper-Mine River; but their description of © | 
the animal to which it belongs does not answer to — | 
that. My young men also got two quivers of excel. | 
lent! arrows, a collar of white bear’s claws, of a | 
great length, hora bracelets, and other articles, for ~ | 
which they received an ample remuneration, al 
At ten, on the 10th of June, we were ready tol 
embark, I then took leave of the Indians, bat” 
encouraged them to expect us in two moons, and ~ 
expressed an hope that 1 should find them on the road — 
with any of their relations whom they might: meet. & 
1 also returned the beaver skins to the man who at 


presented them to me, desiring him to take care of 
them till 1 came back, When I would purchase them 
of him. Our ouide expressed much less concern’ 
about the undertaking in which he had engaged, 
than his companions, who appeared to be alfected — i 
with great solicitude for his safety. _ 
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At an early hour, on the 13th, the men began to 
cut a.road, in order to carry the canoe and lading 
beyond the rapid; and by seven they were ready. 
That business was soon effected, and the canoe reladen, 
to proceed with the current, which ran with great 
rapidity. In order to lighten her, it was my inten. 
tion to walk with some of the people; but those in 
the boat with great earnestness requested me to em- 
bark, declating, at the same time, that, if they perish. 
ed, Ishould perish with them. I did not then ima- 
gine in how short a period their apprehension would 
be justified. We accordingly pushed off, and had 
proceeded but a very short way when the canoe 
Struck, and notwithstanding all our exertions, the 
violence of the current was so great As to drive her 
| eres down the river, and break her by the first 
bar, when I instantly jumped into the water, and the 
men followed my example; but before we could set 
her straight, or stop her, we came to deeper water, 
so that we were obliged to re-embark with the utmost 
precipitation. One of the men who was not suffici- 
ently active, was left to get on shore in the best 
manner in his power. We had hardly regained our 
situations when we drove against a rock which shat- 
tered the stern of the canoe in such a manner, that 
it held only by the gunwales, so that the steersman - 
could no Jonger keep his place. ‘The violence of this 
stroke drove us to the opposite side of the river, which 
is but narrow, when the bow met with the same fate 
as the stern. At this moment the foreman scized on 
some branches of a small tree in the hope of bringing 
up the canoe, but such was their elasticity that, ina 
manner not easily described, he was jerked on shore 
In an instant, and with a degree of violence that 
threatened his destruction. But we had not time to 
turn from our own situation to enquire what had be- 
fallen him; for, ina few moments, we came across a 
cascade which broke several Jarge holes in the bottom 
of the canoe, and started all the bars, except one be 
KK 2 
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hind the scooping seat. If this accident, however, 
had not happened, the vessel must have been irretriev- 
ably overset. ‘The wreck becomiog flat on the 
water, we all jumped out, while the steersman, who — 
had been compelied to abandon his place, and had 
not recovered from his fright, called out to his com. 
panions tosave themselves. My peremptory command, 
superseded the effects of his fear, and they all treld fast 
to the wreck; to which fortunate resolution we owed 
our safety, as we should otherwise have been dashed 
acninst the rocks by the force of the water, or driven 
over the cascades, In this condition we were forced 
several hundred yards, and every yard on the verge’ 
of destruction ; but, at length, we most fortunately — 
arrived in shallow water and asmalleddy, where we | 
were enabled to make a stand, from the weight of the — 
canoe resting on the stones rather than from any ex- 
ertions of our exhausted strength, For though our 
efforts were short, they were pushed to the utmost, 
as life or death depended on them. This alarming — 
scene, with allits terrors and dangers, occupied only 
afew minutes; and in the present suspension of it, 
we called to the people on shore to come to our ase) 
sistance, and they immediately obeyed the summons. 
The foreman, however, was the first with us; he had — 
escaped unhurt from the extraordinary jerk with | 
_ which he was thrown out of the boat, and just as we | 
were beginning to take our effects out of the water, — 
he appeared to give his assistance. ‘The Indians, — 
when they saw our deplorable situation, instead of — 
making the least effort to help us, sat down and | 
gave vent to their tears, I was on the outside of the 
canoe, where I remained till every thing was got om 
shore, in a state of great pain from the extreme cold 
of the water; so that at length, it was with difs 
ficulty I could stand, from the benumbed state my 
limbs. “2 
I then addressed them, by recommending them all 
to be thankful for their late very narrow escape. IT 
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also stated, that the navigation was not impracticable 
in itself, but from our ignorance of its course; and 
that our late experience would enable us to pursue 
our voyage with greater security. I brought to their 
recollection, that I did not deceive them, and that , 
they were made acquainted with the difficulties and 
dangers they musi expect to encounter, before they 
engaged to accompany me. I also urged the honour 
of conquering disasters, and the disgrace that would 
attend them on their return home, without having 
attained? the object of the expedition. Nor did. I 
fail to mention the courage and resolution which was 
the peculiar boast of the North men; and that [ 
depended on them, at that moment, for the mainte. 
nance of their character, I quieted their apprehen- 
‘sion as.to the loss of the bullets, by bringing to 
their recollection that we still had shot from which 
they might be manufactured, I at the same time 
acknowledged the difficulty of restoring the wreck 
of the canoe, but confided in our skill and exertion 
to put it in such a state as would carry us on to 
where we might procure bark, and build a new one. 
In short, my harangue produced the desired effect, — 
anda very general assent appeared to go wherever I 
should lead the way. 
Various opinions were offered in the present posture 
of affairs, and it was rather a general wish that the 
wreck should be abandoned, and all the lading car- 
ied to the river, which our guide informed us was at 
no great distance, and in the vicinity of woods where 
he believed there was plenty of bark. ‘This project 
scemed not to promise that certainty to which I look. 
ed in my present operations; besides,,I had my 
doubts respecting the views of my guide, and conse. 
quently could not confide in the representation he 
made to me. I therefore dispatched two of the men 
at nine in the morning, with one of the young In- 
dians, for I did not venture to trust the guide out 
gf my sight, in search of bark, and to endeavour, if 
BES - 
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it were possible, in the course of the day, to pene- 
trate to the great river, into which that before us 
discharges itself in the direction which the guide had 
communicated. - L now joined my-people in order to 
repair, as well as circumstances would admit, our 
wreck of a canoe, and I began to set them the ex- 
ample. 

At noon [ had an altitude, which gave 54. 23. 
north latitude, At four in the afternoon | took time, 
with the hope that in the night 1 might obtain an ob. 
servation of Jupiter, and his satellites, but I had not 
a sufficient horizon, from the propinquity of the 
mountains. ‘The result of my calculation for time 
was 1. 38. 28. slow apparent time. 

It now grew late, and the people who had been 


sent on the excursion already mentioned, were not. 


"yet returned ; about ten o’clock, however, T hearda 


man halloo, and I very gladly returned the signal. In — 
ashort time our young Indian arrived with a small roll 


of indifferent bark: he was oppressed with fatigue — 
and hunger, and his clothes torn to rags: he had — 


parted with the other two men at sun-set, who had 
walked the whole day, in a dreadful country, without | 


procuring any good bark, or being able to get to the | 


large river. His account of the river, on whose banks 
we were, could not be more unfavourable or discou- 
ragiug ; it had appeared to him to be little more than 


a succession of falls and rapids, with occasional inter | 


ruptions of fallen trees. 


Our guide became so dissatisfied and troubled in- 


mtd, that we could not obtain from him any regular 
account of the country before-us, All that we could 


collect from him was, that the river into which this 


empties itself is but a branch of a large river, the great 


fork being atno great distance from the confluence of 


this; and that he knew of no lake, or large body of 
still water, in the vicinity of these rivers. To this 
account of the country, he added some strange, fanci- 
ful, but terrifying description of the natives, similar 
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to those which were mentioned in the former voy- 
age. ~ ) 
We had an escape this day, which I must add to thé 
many instances of good fortune which I experienced 
in this perilous expedition, The powder had been 
spread out, to the amount of eighty pounds weight 
to receive the air; and, in this situatien, one of the 
men carelessly and composedly walked across it with 
alighted pipe in his mouth, but without any ill con 
sequence resulting from such an act of criminal neglis 
gence. I need not add that one spark might have 
put a period to all my anxiety and ambition. 

On the 19th we steered south-east by east three 
quarters of amile and saw a smoke on the shore; 
but before we could reach land the natives had de« 
_ serted their camp, which appeared to be erected for 
no more than two families. My two Indians were 
instantly dispatched in search of them, and by following 
their tracks, they soon overtook them; but their 
language ,was mutually unintelligible ; and all at. 
tempts to producea friendly communication were 
fruitless. They no sooner perceived my young men 
than they prepared their bows and arrows, and made 
sign for them not to advance; and they thought it 
prudent to desist from proceeding, though aot before the 
natives had discharged five arrows at them, which, how- 
ever, they avoided, by means of the trees. When they 
returned with this account, I very much regretted that I 
had not accompanied them; and as these people could 
not be at any very great distance, I took Mr. Mac- 
kay, and one of the Indians with mein order to overe 
- take them ; but they had got so far that it would have 
been imprudent in me to have followed them. My 
Indians,who, I believe, were terrified at the manner in 
which these natives received them, informed me, that, 
besides their bows, arrows, and spears, they were arm- 
ed with long knives, and that they accompanied their 
strange antics with menacing actions and loud shout. 
ings. On my retura, I found the people indulging 
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their curiosity in examining the bags and baskets which 
the natives had left behind them. Some of them con- 
tained their fishing tackle, such as nets, lines, &c. 
others of a smaller size were filled with a red earth, 
with which they paint themselves. In several of the 
bags there were also sundry articles of which we did 
not know the use. I prevented my men from taking 
any of them ; and for a few articles of mere curiosity, 
which I took myself, I left such things in exchange as 
would be much more useful to their owners. 

On the 21st we perceived a small canoe, that had been 
drawn up to theedge of the woods, and soon after ano- 
ther appeared with one man in it, which came out-of 
a small river. He no sooner saw us than he gave the 
whoop, to alarm his friends, who immediately appear 
ed on the bank, armed with bows, arrows, and spears. 
They were thinly habited, and displayed the most 
outrageous antics. Though they were certainly ina 
state of great apprehension, they manifested by their 
gestures that they were resolved to attack us, if we 
should venture to land. . therefore ordered the men 
to stop the way of the canoe, and even to check her 
drifting with the current, as it would have been ex. 
treme folly to have approached these Savages before 
their fury had in some degree subsided. My inter. 
preters, who understood their language, informed me 
that they threatened us with instant death if we drew 
nigh the shore; and they followed the menace b 
discharging a volley of arrows, some of which fell 
short of the canoe, and others passed over it, so that 
they fortunately did us no injury. As we had been 
carried by the current below the spot where the In. 
dians were, I ordered my people to paddle to the op. 
posite side of the river, without the least appearance 
of confusion, so that they brought me abreast of them. 
My interpreters, while we were within hearing, had 
done every thing in their power to pacify them, but 
in vain. We also observed that they had sent off 2 
canoe with two men, down the river, as we concluded, 
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to Communicate their alarm, and procure assistance. 
This circumstance determined me to leave no means 
untricd that might engage us ina friendly intercourse 
with them, before they acquired additional security ¢ 
and confidence, by the arrival of their relations and 
neighbours, to whom their situation would be shortly 
notified, 

I therefore formed the following adventurons pro- 
ject, which was happily crowned with success. I 
left the canoe, and walked by myself along the beach, 
in order to induce some of the natives to come to me, 


which i imagined they might be disposed to do, when 


they saw me alone, without any apparent possibility 
of receiving assistance from my people, and would 
consequently imagine that a communication with me 
was not a service of danger. At the same time, in 


order to possess the utmost security of which my 


Situation was susceptible,’ I directed one of the In- 
dians to slip into, the woods, with my gun and his 
own, and to conceal himself from discovery ; he also 
had orders to keep as near me as possible, without 
being seen; and if any of, the natives should venture 
across, and attempt to shoot me from the water, it 
was his instructions to lay him low: at the same time 
he was particularly enjoined mot to fire till I had dis. 


charged one or both of the pistols that | carried in my 


belt. If, however, any of them were to land, and 
approach my person, he was immediately to join me. 


_ In the mean time my other interpreter assured them 


that we entertained the most friendly disposition, 
which I confirmed by such signals as I conceived 
would be comprehended by them. Ihad not, indeed, 
been long at my station, and my Indian in ambush 
behind me, when two of the natives came off ina 
canoe, but stepped when they had got within a hun- 
dred yards of me. I made signs for them to land, and 
as an inducement, displayed looking glasses, beads, 
and other alluging trinkets. At length, but with 
évery mark of extreme apprehension, they approached 
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the shore, stern foremost, but would not venture to 
Jand. now made them a present of some beads, 
with which they were going to push off, when I re. 
newed my entreaties, and, after some time, prevailed 
on them to come ashore, and sit down by me. My — 
hunter now thought it right to join me, and created 
Some alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, how- 
ever, soon removed, and I had the satisfaction to find 


that he, and these people perfectly understood each 


other, I instructed him to say every thing that 
might tend to sooth their fears and win their con. 
fidence. I expressed my wish to conduct them to 
our canoe, but they declined my offer; and when 
they observed some' of my people coming towards 
us, they requested me to let them return; and [_ 
was so well satisfied. with the progress I had made 
in my intercourse with them, that I did not hesie 


fate a moment in complying with their desire. 


During their short stay, they observed us, and pe 
thing about us, with a mixture of admiration an 


astonishment. We could plainly distinguish that their 


friends received them with great joy on their return, 


and that the oo which they carried back with them _ 
were examined with a general and eager curiosity ;_ 
they also appeared to holda consultation, which Jasted 
about a quarter of an hour, and the result was, an 
invitation to come over to them, which was cheerfully © 


accepted, Nevertheless, on our landing, they betray- — 


ed evident signs of confusion, which arose, probably | 


from the quickness of our movements, as the prospect © 
of a friendly communication had so cheered the spirits © 


of my people, that they paddled across the river with & 


the utmost expedition. ‘Che two men, however, who © 
had been with us, appeared, very naturally, to pose — 
sess the greatest share of courage on the occasion, and i 
were ready to receive us on our landing ; but our dee 


meanor soon dispelled all their apprehensions, and the — 


most familliar communication took place between us, 


When I had secured their confidence, by the distribu- | 
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fion of trinkets among them, and treated the children 
with sugar, I instructed my interpreters to collect! 
every necessary information in their power to afford . 
me. 

According to their account, this river, whose course 
is very extensive, runs towards the mid-day sun ; and 
that at its mouth, as they had been informed, white 
people were building houses. They_ represented its 
current to be uniformly strong, and that in three 
places it was altogether impassable, from the falls and 
rapids, which poured along between perpendicular 
rocks that were much higher, and more rugged, than 
any we had yet seen, and would not admit of any pas. 
Sage over them. But besides the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the navigation, they added, that we should 
have to encounter the inhabitants of the country, who 
were very numerous. They also represented their 
immediate neighbours as a very malignant race, who 
lived in large subterraneous recesses : and when they 
were made to understand that it was our design to 
proceed to the sea, they dissuaded us from prosecuting 
our intention, as we should certainly become a sacri- 
fice to the savage spirit of the natives, These people 
they described as possessing iron, arms, and utensils, 
which they procured from their neighbours to the 
westward, and were obtained by a commercial progress 
from people like ourselves, who brought them in great 
canoes, 

_ Such an account of our situation, exaggerated as it 
might be in some points, and erroneous in others, 
was sulliciently alarming, and awakened very painful 
reflections; nevertheless jt did not operate on my 
mind so as to produce any change in my original 
determination, My first object, therefore, was to 
persuade two of these people to accompany me, that 
they might secure for us a favourable reception from 
their neighbours, To this proposition they assented, 
but expressed some degree of dissatisfaction at the im. 


mediate departure, far which we were making pre. 
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paration; but when we were ready to enter the 
canoe, a small one was seen doubling the point below, 
with three men in it. We thought it prudent to wait 


for their arrival, and they proved to be some of their | 


relations, who had received the alarm from the messen. 
gers, which I have already mentioned as having been 
sent down the river, for.that purpose, and who had passe 
ed on, as we were afterwards informed, to extend the 
notice ofourarrival. Though these people saw us in the 
midst of their friends, they displayed the most menacing 
actions, and hostile postures. Atlength, however, this 
wild, savage spirit appeared to subside, and they were 


persuaded to land. One of them, who was a middle aged 


person, whose agitations had been less frequent than 
those of his companions, and who was treated with 
particular respect by them all, inquired who we were, 


whence we came, whither we were going, and what | 


was the motive of our coming into that country. 
When his friends had satisfied him as far as they were 
able, respecting us, he instantly advised us to delay 
our departure for that night, as their relations below, 
having beea, by this time alarmed by the messengers, 
who had bel sent for that purpose, would certainly 


oppose our passage, notwithstanding I had two of 
their own people with me. He added, that they — 


would all of them be here by sun-set, when they 
would: be convinced, as he was, that we were good 
H : = . 9 

people, and meditated no ill designs against them. 
I passed the rest of the day iu conversing with these 
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people; they consisted of seven families, containing 


eighteen men; they were clad in leather, and had 
tome beaver and rabbit-skin blankets. They had not 
been long arrived in this part of the country, where they 
proposed, to pass the summer, to catch fish for their 
winter provision: for this purpose they were prepars 
ing machines similar to that which we found in the 
first Indian house we saw and’ described. The fish 
which they take in them are large, and only visit this 
part of the river at certain seasens, These people 
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differ very little, if at all, either in their appearance, 
language, or manners, from the rocky-mountain In. 
dians. The men whom I sent in search of bark, re- 
turned with a certain quantity of it, but of a very in. 
different kind. We were not gratified with the arrival 
of any of the natives whom we expected from a lower 
part of the river. 

At onein the afternoon we embarked, with our 
small baggage, in two canoes, accompanied by seven 
of the natives. The stream was rapid, and ran up- 
wards of six miles an Nour. We came toa weir, such 
as I have already described, where the natives landed 
us, and shot over it without taking a drop of water. 
They then received us on board again, and we con- 
tinued our voyage, passing many canoes on the river, 
some with people in them, and others empty. We 
proceeded at a very great rate for about two hours 
and an half, when we were informed that we must 
land, as the village was only atashort distance. [I 
had imagined that the Canadians who accompanied me 
were the most expert canoe-men in the world, but 
they are very inferior to these people, as they theme - 
selves acknowledged, in conducting those vessels, 

The people who bad accompanied us hither, from 
the other village, had given the chief a very particu- 
lar account of every thing they knew concerning us : 
I was, therefore, requested to produce my astrono- 
mical instruments; nor eould | have any objection to 

afford them this satisfaction, as they would neces- 
sarily add to our importance in their opinion, | 

Near the house of the chief 1 observed several ob- 
‘Jong squares, of about twenty feet by eight. They 
were made of thick cedar boards, which were joined | 
with so much neatness, that f at first thought they 
were one piece. They were painted with hierogly. 
phics, and figures of different animals, and with a 
degree of correctness that was not io be expected from 
such ‘an uncultivated people. 1 could not learn the 
use of them, but they appeared to be calculated for 
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occasional acts of devotion or sacrifice, which alt 
these tribes perform at least twice in the year, at the | 
spring and fall. I was confirmed in this opinion by a 
Jarge building in the middle of the village, which i at 
first took for the half finished frame of an house. The 
ground-plot of it was fifty feet by forty-five: each end 
is formed by four stout posts, fixed perpendicularly, 
in the ground. The corner ones are plain, and SUD» 
port a beam of the whole length, having three inter- 
mediate props on ¢ach side, but of a larger size, and 
eight or nine feet in height. The two centre. posts 
ateach end, are two feet and a half in diameter, and 
carved into human figures, supporting two ridge poles 
on their heads, at twelve feet from the ground. The 
figures at the upper end of this square represent two 
persons, with their hands upon their knees, as if they | 
Supported the weight with pain and difficulty: the 
others opposite to them stand at their ease, with their 
hands resting on their hips. In the area of the building 
there wer: the remains of several fires. The posts, | 
poles, and figures, were painted red and black ; but the | 
sculpture of these people is superior to their painting. 
Soon after’I had retired to rest, the chief paid mé 
a visit to insist on my going to his bed-companion, and 
taking my place himself ; but, notwithstanding his ree | 
peated entreaties, I resisted this offering of his hospitality, | 
At an early hour in the morning 1 was again | 
visited by the chief, in-compauy with his son. The 
former complained of a pain in his breast ; to relieve | 
his suffering, 1 gave him a few drops of ‘lurlington’s 
Balsam on a piece of sugar ; and I was rather sur-_ 
prised to see him take it without the least hesitation, — 
When he had taken my medicine, he requested me to 
follow him, and conducted me to a shed, where se=~ 
veral people were assembled round a_ sick man, who 
was another of his sons, They immediately unco-— 
vered him, and shewed me a violent ulcer in the small | 
of his back, in the foulest state that can be imagine | 
One of his kueecs waa also afflicted in the same male 
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ner. This unhappy man was reduced to a skele- 
ton and, from his appearance, was drawibg near to 
an end of his pains. They requested that 1 would 
touch him, and his father was very urgent with me to 
administer medicine ; but he was in such a dangerous 
State, that I thought it*prudent to yield no further to the 
importunities than to give the sick person a few drops 
of Turlington’s balsam in some water, I therefore 
left them, but was soon called back by the loud la- 
mentations of the women, and was rather apprehen. 
sive that some inconvenience might result from my 
compliance with the chief’s request.. On my return I 
found the native physicians busy in practising their 
skill and art on the patient. ‘They blew on him, and 
then whistled ; at times they pressed their extended — 
fingers, with all their strength on his stomach; they 
also put their fore fingers doubled into his mouth, and 
Spouted water from theit own with great violence into 
his face. .To support these operations the wretched 
sufferer was held up in a sitting posture ; and when 
they were concluded, he was laid down and covered 
‘with a new robe made of the skin of alynx, Thad 
observed that his belly and breast were covered with 
scars, and I understood that they were caused by a 
custom prevalent among them, of applying pieces of 
lighted touch-wood to their flesh, in erder to relieve 
pain or demonstrate their courage. He was now 
‘placed on a broad plank, and carried by six men into | 
the woods, where I was invited to accompany them. 
I could not conjecture what would be the end of this 
ceremony, particularly as | saw one man carry fire, 
another an axe, anda third dry wood. I was, indeed, 
disposed to suspect that as it was their custom to burn 

«the dead, they intended (o relieve the poor man from 
his pain, and perform the last sad duty of surviving 
affection, When they had advanced a short distance 
into the wood, they laid him upon a clear spot, and 
kindled a fire against his back, when the physician 
began to scarify the ulcer witha very blunt instrument, 
| LL2 
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the cruel pain of which operation the patient bore witht| 
incredible resolution. | 
On my return te our lodge, I observed before the _ 
door of the chief’s residence, four heaps of salmon, | 
each of which consisted of between three and four hun. | 
dred fish, Sixteen women were employed in cleaning | 
and preparing them. They first separate the head 
from the body, the former of which they boil; they 
then cut the latter down the back on each side of the | 
bone, leaving one third of the fish adhering to it, and — 
afterwards take out the guts. ‘The bone is roasted 
for immediate use, and the other parts are dressed in 
the same manner, but with more attention, for future | 
provision. While they are before the fire, troughs | 
are placed under them to receive the oil, ‘he roes | 
are also carefully preserved, and form a favourite | 
article of their food. | 
After I had observed these culinary ‘preparations, 
1 paid a visit to the chief, who presented,.me with a 
roasted salmon; he then ‘opened one of his chests, — 
and took out of ita garment of blue cloth, decorated 
with brass buttons ; and another of a flowered cotton, — 
which I supposed were Spanish; it had been trimmed — 
with leather fringe, after the fashion of their own — 
cloaks. Copper and brass are in great estimation — 
among them, and of the former they have great plenty: | 
they point their arrows and spears with it, and work | 
it up into personal ornaments; such as collars, eat 
rings, and bracelets, which they wear on their wrists, 
arms, and legs. I presume they find it the most ad- | 
wantageous article of trade with the more inland 
tribes. They also abound in iron, I saw. some of 
their twisted collars of that metal which weighed ups | 
wards of twelve pounds. It is generally beat into 
bars of fourteen inches in length, and one inch three | 
quarters wide. The brass is in thin squares: their 
copper is in larger pieces, and some of it appeared to 
be old stills cut up. They havevarious trinkets ; but 
their iron is manufactured only into poinards and 
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daggers. Some of the former have very neat handles, 
with a silver coin of a quarter or eighth ofa dollar 
fixed on the end of them. The blades of the latter 
are from ten ‘to twelve inches in length, and about 
four inches broad at the top, from which they gradue — 
ally lessen into a point. 

When I produced my instruments to take an alti- 
tude, 1 was desired not to make use of them. I could 
not then discover the cause of this request, but I ex- 
perienced the good effect of the apprehension which 
they occasioned, as it was very effectual in hastening 
my departure. I had ‘applied several times to the 
chief to prepare canoes and people to take me and my 
party to the sea, but very little attention had been 
paid to my application till noon; when I was informe 
ed that a canoe was properly equipped for my voyage, 
and that the young chief would accompany me. I 
now discovered that they had entertained no personal 
fear of the instruments, but were apprehensive that 
the operation of them might frighten the salmon from 
that part of the river. The observation taken in this 
village gave me 52. 25. 52 north latitude, | 

_In compliance with the chief’s request I desired my 
people to take their bundles, and Jay them down on 
the bank of the river. In the mean time I went to 
take the dimensions of his large canoe, in which, it 
was signified to me, that about ten winters ago he 
went a considerable distance towards the mid-day 
sun, with forty of his people, when he saw two large 
vessels full of such men as myself, by whom he was 
kindly received: they were, he said, the first white 
people he had seen, They were probably the ships 
commanded by Captain Cook. The canoe was built 
of cedar, forty-five feet long, four feet wide, and 
three feet and ahalfin depth. It was painted black 
-and decorated with white figures of fish of different 
kinds. The gunwale, fore and aft, was inlaid with 
the teeth of the sea-otter. 

When I returned to the river, the natives who were 
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canoe. The latter, however, informed me that one of 
our axes was missing. | immediately applicd to the 
chief, and requested its restoration; but he would not 
_ understand me till I sat myself down on a stone, 
with my arms in astate of preparation, and made it” 
appear to him that I-should not depart fill the stolen 
article was restored. The village was immediately in 
a state of uproar, and some danger was apprehended. 
from the confusion that prevailed in it. The axe, hows 
ever, which had been hidden under the chief?s canoe, 
Was soon returned, | 
At one in the afternoon we renewed our voyage in 
a large canoe with four of the natives. We found | 
the river almost one continued rapid, and in halfan | 
hour we came to an_ house, where, however, we did 
not land, though invited by the inhabitants. In abot | 
an hour we arrived at two houses, where we were, in” 
Some degree obliged to £9 onshore, as we were in- 
formed that the owner of them was a person of consi= 
deration. He indeed received and regaled us in the — 
Same manner as at the last village; and to encrease — 
his consequence, he produced many Muropean articles, — 
and amongst them were at least forty pounds weight of 
old copper stills. We made our stay as short as pose - 
sible, and our host embarked with uss Ina very i 
short time we were carried by the rapidity of the cur. i 
rent to another house of very large dimensions, which 
was partitioned into different apartments, and whose — 
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doors were on the side. The inhabitants received us _ 


with great kindness; but instead of fish, they placed © 
Along, clean, and well made trough full ot berrics, 
In addition to those which we had already seen, there 
were some black, that were Jarger than the huckle* 
berry, and of a richer flavour; and others white, © 
which resembled the blackberry in every thing but ~ 
colour. Here we saw a woman with two pieces of - : 
copper in her under lip, as described by Captain | 
covk. | q 
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The navigation of the river now became more diffi- 
eult, from the numerous eee which it was 
divided, without any sensible diminution in the velo. — 
city of its current. We soon reached another house 
of the common size, where we were well received ; 
bat whether our guides had informed them that we 
were not in want of any thing, or that they were de- 
ficient in inclination, or perhaps the means, of being 
hospitable to us, they did not offer us any refreshment. 
They were in a state of busy preparation. Some of 
the women were employed in beating and preparing 
the inner rind of the cedar bark, to which they gave 
the appearance of flax. Others were spinning with a 
distaffand spindle. Ove of them was weaving a robe 
of it, intermixed with stripes of the seaeotter skin, 
ona frame of adequate contrivance that was placed 
against the side of the house. The mien were fishing 
on the river with drag-nets between two canoes. These 
ets are forced by poles to the bottom, the current 
driving them before it; by which means the salmon 
coming ap the river are intercepted, and give notice 
of their being taken by the struggles they make in the 
bag or sleeve of the net. There are no weirs in this 
part of the river, as. I suppose, from the numereus 
channels into which it is divided. The machines, 
therefore, are placed along the banks, and conse- 
quently these people are not so well supplied with 
fish as the village which has been already described, 
nor do they appear to possess.the same industry. ‘The 
inhabitants of the last house accompanied us in a 
large canoe. They recommended us to leave ours 
here, as’ the next village was but at a small distance 
from us, and the water more rapid than that which 
we had passed. - They informed yf also, that we were . 
approaching a cascade. I directed them to shoot it, 
and proceeded myse!f to the foot thereof, where’l re- 
embarked, and we went on with great velocity, tl 
came to a fall, where we left our canoe, and carried 
our luggage along a road through a 1s for some 
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toon Aves: feet fre ate > ground, which differed ia, 
ice.from those already described, 


but the height their elevation, They conan 
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Ta kenzi rie now returned nearly by asi route 
and after an absence of eleven months reache 


